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T a time when I was studying music 
with a youthful ardor which threat- 
ened to place my future at the dis- 

posal of chances even more precarious 
than those of literature, I happened to be 
thrown under the powerful, and for a 
while irresistible, influence of Wagner. 
Thirty-five years ago, the finest orchestra 
organized in America, up to that date, 
had fixed its headquarters in what was 
then, as it still continues to be, the most 
thoroughly musical city of the Union. 
It was composed of intelligent and en- 
thusiastic young Germans, who were 
prompt to avail themselves of the first 
opportunities for interpreting, in the new 
world, the remarkable creations of the 
ex-capellmeister of Dresden. ‘Their per- 
formances of the “‘Tannhauser”’ over- 
ture, alone, turned the thoughts of 
numerous artistic devotees into new and 
unexpected channels, and laid the founda- 
tion of many convictions which have 
steadily grown stronger with advancing 
years. I am ready, not only to admit 
that I was caught in the contagion, but 
to remember with gratitude that the 
means were thus early afforded me _ of 
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investigating what seemed a marvellous 
problem, the gradual solution of which 
yielded perhaps greater delight than any 
similar pursuit of my life. Musicians can 
understand the extent to which the new 
master’s work suggested mysteries by no 
means easy to unravel. The mere in- 
strumentation, for one thing, was a field 
of constant surprises and discoveries to 
the diligent inquirer. I vividly recall 
the satisfaction with which, after borrow- 
ing the score of the “‘Tannhauser’”’ from 
that good-natured leader, Carl Bergmann, 
I set at work to copy every note in the 
crowded pages of the overture, as the 
only possible method of learning how its 
extraordinary and unprecedented effects 
were produced ; and also my happy as- 
surance that in executing that somewhat 
formidable task, I had arrived at a more 
thorough comprehension of orchestral 
capacities than a long course of previous 
study had given me. In this and other 
ways I took advantage of such occasions 
as presented themselves, a third of a cen- 
tury or more ago,— occasions far from 
abundant or complete, | am bound to 
say, — for strengthening an acquaintance 
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with the most original of modern com- 
posers, until harsher duties compelled a 
partial abandonment of that attractive 
occupation. 

It was therefore with the keenest in- 
terest that, in the midst of a holiday so- 
journ in Paris, in the first months of 1861, 
I saw an announcement promising a 
speedy representation of “‘lannhauser”’ 
at the now disused Opera House in the 
Rue Lepeletier. Nothing could have 
been more unexpected. That Wagner 
was, and had been for some time in Paris, 
I was well aware. ‘That he had ventured 
upon producing selections from his works 
at a concert, not long before, I was also 
informed. But that he had found the 
means of access to the stronghold, the 
inner redoubt, of French lyric art, was a 
matter of such astonishment as to appear 
incredible. ‘To begin with, it was not 


altogether clear why Wagner should de- 
sire to subject himself to the ordeal that 
would inevitably await him, if he should 
carry the advertised project into effect. 
It was in a measure explicable that, per- 
of personal 


haps for the gratification 
friends, he had allowed certain character- 
istic specimens of his music to be heard 
on a special occasion; but, apart from 
the circumstance that the reception of 
these detached morceaux was so ex- 
tremely unflattering as to foreshadow the 
danger of a more definite attempt, it was 
difficult to believe that the composer 
could really wish to win the approval of 
a public for which he had openly and 
loudly proclaimed the profoundest con- 
tempt. Years before, he had, in this 
same Paris, passed through experiences 
so bitter and humiliating to a man of his 
disposition, that his memory of the place 
and its people was overcharged with 
acrimony, and he could hardly refer to 
them except in a tone of exaggerated de- 
preciation. In addition to this, it was 
one of his articles of faith that the French 
were weighted by permanent esthetic 
disabilities, and that the faculty of rising 
to the exalted sphere in which he moved 
and wrought and let loose his soul was 
utterly denied them by destiny. Con- 
cerning them, their audiences, their 
critics, their composers, he had _ re- 
peatedly written in scornful mockery or 
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fiery denunciation. It would have been 
vain to search for points of sympathy be- 
tween the volatile and pleasure-seeking 
community of the gay capital, and the 
arrogant, unbending, and sternly con- 
scientious master of the new school. 

Granting, however, that Wagner was 
possessed by an unaccountable yearning 
to conquer this vivacious populace,— 
which, it presently became evident, was 
indeed the case, in spite of his austere 
affectation of indifference ; granting that 
the reach of his ambition, or his vanity, 
sought to embrace all classes and degrees 
of men, and that he longed to stamp his 
imprint upon every variety of taste, the 
lightest as well as the severest, there re- 
mained to be considered the formidable 
obstacles which confronted him. To 
meet and overcome these, the address of 
a courtier, the courage of a hero, and 
the devotion of a martyr seemed to be 
required. ‘The Parisians may not cherish 
long hatreds against individuals, but they 
are eminently capable of sudden gusts of 
spite, and of meeting the elaborate and 
systematic attacks of a censor like 
Wagner with a sharp guerrilla onslaught 
of merciless ridicule, more deadly, per- 
haps, than the more serious process of 
logical warfare. ‘The name of the inno- 
vator was already a byword of derision. 
At the faintest hint of further trials of 
the public patience, the professional 
satirists took the unusual step of drop- 
ping sarcasm and persiflage, and employ- 
ing angry menace. What was he to 
expect, even if, through some superlative 
graciousness of fortune, the opportunity 
of carrying out the most daring of enter- 
prises should be afforded him? 

Sut, in truth, so extraordinary a result 
was not anticipated by anybody, except- 
ing probably a few who lived within the 
inner circle of authority. Upon what 
could this audacious stranger found the 
hope of battling down the gates of the 
nation’s academic sanctuary, doubly 
barred by prejudice against all but the 
elect, and triply barred against him by 
the intensest popular hostility and official 
opposition? When admission was im- 
possible even to France’s own children 
of song, except by marvels of patience 
and intrigue, or perhaps through devious 
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courses of corruption, how should this 
rude, indecorous iconoclast from Germany 
find his way within? Nevertheless, it 
came to pass. At the first, it was reck- 
oned little less than a miracle. In fact, 
it could not have happened but for the 
accident that France was then under im- 
perial rule. We knew all about it in 
course of time; how the more or less 
delicate diplomacy of a feminine disci- 
ple, lofty in station and influential in 
secluded precincts of the Tuileries, 
evoked a peremptory decree in the face 
of which all remonstrance was silenced. 
L’Empéreur le voulait; and that was 
sufficient for all except those who were 
able to penetrate the corridors of the 
palace, and to satisfy their curiosity by 
the discovery that it was, as a matter of 
truth, Madame la Princesse who willed 
that His Majesty should will the accom- 
plishment of her design. It was the 
oldest of old stories. A dainty and 
supple hand had disentangled a knot as 
intricate as the Phrygian king’s, and 
swept aside impediments against which 
no amount of argument, eloquence, or 
moral force would ever have prevailed. 
About the time when it became known 
that “Tannhauser” would be produced 
at the Imperial Academy of Music, it 
was my frequent habit to breakfast at an 
establishment in the Passage de l’Opéra, 
well known to all who were contented 
with modest merit and humble variety, 
and who found in the moderate charges 
a reasonable compensation for the ab- 
sence of the glitter and ceremony of the 
great boulevard cafés. The Passage be- 
ing close to the stage entrance of the 
Opera House, this restaurant was a com- 
mon resort of the multitude of undistin- 
guished attachés of the great theatre. 
Parties of bourgeois-looking choristers 
would congregate in one apartment, as 
careless in appearance to the excitements 
of their calling as such useful upholders 
of the minor operatic illusions are apt to 
be, the world over. Groups of dishev- 
elled and not always tidy ballet-girls gos- 
siped and chattered in corners, rarely 
captivating to view in their normal aspect, 
but usually guarded by the maternab 
watchfulness which Halévy has _ typified 
in the person of Madame Cardinal, not- 


withstanding the improbability of insidi- 
ous advances, welcome or unwelcome, 
in that unpropitious quarter. Members 
of the orchestra ranged themselves in 
smaller bodies, and made themselves, as 
is their wont, rather more conspicuous 
than their co-workers in other depart- 
ments, by outspoken and vigorous dis- 
cussion of topics relating to their craft. 
As a rule, these gatherings were most 
numerous at noon-day, the place being, 
doubtless, a convenient rendezvous for 
social and other gratifications, prelimi- 
nary to the labors of rehearsal, next 
door. 

As I sat alone, one morning, in this 
unpretending café, I chanced to overhear 
part of a lively conversation upon the 
subject which had then become the most 
prominent of all, —the forthcoming per- 
formance of the obnoxious “ ’Tannhau- 
ser.” As was generally the case, “ chaff” 
was predominant, and the denunciations 
were neither novel nor brilliant enough 
to attract particular attention. The 
party engaged in debate was not, in this 
instance, composed of musicians, but 
apparently had “leanings’’ that way ; 
for, after a somewhat pronounced decla- 
ration of opinion, one. of them called 
out to an individual seated at another 
table, requesting confirmation of his 
statement. The person appealed to 
glanced up with a smile, and answered : 

“No; excuse me, I don’t agree.” 

This was the signal for a combined 
demonstration, good-humored though 
aggressive, in which the uninitiated ma- 
jority sought to impose their view upon 
the single expert, —which I have ob- 
served to be not an uncommon incident 
of haphazard controversy. But as noth- 
ing could be drawn from the solitary 
adversary but a renewed assertion that 
he “did not agree,” it occurred to one 
of the disputants to venture a personal 
thrust. 

“Ah, D must not laugh with us 
at present. This is a delicate business. 
While ¢e monsieur (the Emperor) favors 
M. Wagner, the artists of the Opéra must 
be careful with their tongues.” 

The tone showed that no offence was 
intended, though the words were not 
exactly delicate. The “artist,’’ as he 
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had been termed, who was quite a young 
man, smiled again, then flushed a little, 
and answered : 

“JT have rehearsed in ‘Tannhauser’ 
twice, gentlemen, and I do not feel at 
liberty to join in your mirth.” 

“Precisely,” retorted his opponent. 
“My friends, the gloom of despair is 
upon him. No one concerned in this 
cursed dadlérie will ever be joyous 
again.” 

All laughed, and that was the end of 
the colloquy. 

Entering the café at an earlier hour 
than usual, a day or two after, I saw the 
gentleman who had dared to withstand 
the popular current, sitting alone. Few 
visitors had arrived, and I placed myself 
at the table nearest him, which was va- 
cant. The barriers to conversation are 
very slight with most Frenchmen, and I 
found no difficulty in opening an inter- 
course which, though it was chiefly con- 
fined to our meetings in this one locality, 
became extremely agreeable, at least to 
me, and almost grew to intimacy before 
my departure from Paris. 

Without much delay, I explained the 
interest I felt in the impending event, 
and referring to the dialogue I had over- 
heard, expressed my pleasure at meeting 
a French artist free from the extreme 
prejudices then prevalent. I used the 
word “artist”? because it had been ap- 
plied to him by his friend, though I knew 
nothing of his position in the Opéra, or 
of his share in the work in hand. 

Well,” he remarked, “I take things 
as I find them. It does not become me, 
a poor devil of a second violin, to make 
grimaces at a composition of which all I 
know is that every note in my part of it 
commands my respect.” 

My new acquaintance was not, then, 
of a rank that enabled him to speak with 
the highest authority, but perhaps the 
information falling within his limited 
range might be none the less valuable. 
In fact, I soon discovered that the post 
of second violin at the Imperial Academy 
was significant of no lack of intelligence 
or culture in the occupant. The orches- 
tra of this establishment is selected and 
appointed under conditions likely to in- 
sure intellectual qualifications as well as 
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technical skill on 
members. 

I asked if the impression produced 
upon him—which I need not say was 
due to broader considerations than the 
mere study of his own part, notwithstand- 
ing his first intimation— extended to 
others. 

“| — think — so,” 


the part of all its 


he replied guard- 
edly; “but there are unpleasant in- 
fluences. Most of us have a great affec- 
tion for Rossini, and an admiration for 
Meyerbeer ; and Wagner is so indiscreet.” 

This was in reference to the German 
composer’s biting sarcasms upon the two 
idols of Parisian musical society, — both 
of them aliens, by the by, but accepted as 
citizens of the French artistic nationality, 
in consequence of their approved willing- 
ness to conform to French traditions and 
methods. Not only had the new comer 
violently assailed, in his “ Quatre Poémes 
d’Opéra” and other drochures, these 
cherished and still living favorites, but 
he had injudiciously caused the essays to 
be republished in Paris, a few months 
before, — with what particular purpose, it 
is difficult to conjecture. 

I met my orchestral sympathizer often, 
and took much satisfaction in discover- 
ing that he was able, with a few words, to 
dispose of many malicious reports which 
began to be freely circulated. One of 
these, repeated with fantastic emphasis 
by almost every journal in the city, re- 
lated to an alleged quarrel between Wag- 
ner and Hain’l,—the latter being the 
thoroughly accomplished chef a’ orchestre 
of the Opéra, — on account of the com- 
poser’s desire to conduct the rehearsals 
and assume exclusive control of the en- 
tire production. The knights of the 
press were fierce in repelling this pre- 
tended invasion of prerogative. The 
custom of all recorded time, they de- 
clared, forbade interference with any of 
the sacred rights of the omnipotent che/. 
This was an absurdity, for the omnipotent 
chef frequently cedes his functions to 
masters ambitious of that especial distinc- 
tion, as has more recently been apparent 
in the cases of Verdi and Gounod ; but 
these are periods when well-devised ab- 
surdities have a more penetrating effect 
upon the French mind than the most 
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substantial facts. On this point, I was 
glad to make direct inquiry. 

“JT have not heard of any quarrel,” 
said my informant. 

“But the story is in all the news- 
papers.” . 

“True, I have heard it talked about 
outside. What I meant was, that I had 
heard nothing of it in the Opéra.” 

“Indeed; perhaps, then, it is not 
authentic, at all.” 

*T should doubt it. Hain’l and Wag- 
ner do not seem over cordial, but, — 
well, I will tell you what I have ob- 
served. I have been ill, and did not 
assist at the first rehearsals ; and I thought 
I should perhaps be excluded, through- 
out. As it happened, the overture had 
not been taken up until the day of my re- 
turn, — it is now a fortnight. Well, we 
were all fired by it. Many grew cool 
again, afterward, but for the moment 
there was but one thought. Hain’l him- 
self was much struck. Wagner, who, I 
believe, had been wandering about the 
parterre, came upon the stage near the 
end, as if expecting us to proceed with 
the first act. But, although the overture 
had gone to a marvel, Hain’l turned back 
and ordered us to repeat, —not a very 
common thing with us at a first rehearsal, 
when all had passed with so little need of 
correction. ‘To Wagner, who stood wait- 
ing, he said simply, ‘ Pardon, we have 
plenty of time.’ Wagner looked a little 
surprised, but also gratified. In the 
middle of this repetition, the chef turned, 
and without stopping, silently beckoned a 
violin from the extreme outer edge toa 
place nearer the centre. ‘The equilibrium 
was not nice enough to Hain’l’sear. ‘That 
is a sort of thing that often occurs, but 
Wagner noticed it, and nodded a hasty 
recognition. After the overture, he 
leaned over the vampe, and said some- 
thing, of which I caught the words, 
‘Good, good ; and since you perceive it, 
do you not think’— ‘ Precisely,’ inter- 
rupted Hain’l; ‘you shall see, I will 
arrange it.’ Wagner said no more, but 
at the end of the rehearsal, just before 
separating, the chef asked us to wait, 
‘We will add two to the second violins, 
he said, ‘the first can spare them; eh, 
M. Wagner, will that do?’ Wagner 


bowed. MHain’l spoke briefly in an un- 
dertone to our leader, and then, aloud, — 
‘So, very well. M. and M. > 
perhaps I shall ask you to oblige me by 
transferring your strength to the seconds ; 
that is, if I cannot make room for 
more enlargements. I need not tell you 
why it is desirable. May I count upon 
you?’ ‘Willingly, willingly,’—the re- 
sponse was immediate. And I cannot 
give you a better illustration of how the 
orchestra regard the music. It is not for 
every score that you will find a first violin 
ready to give up his own, and take what 
is nominally a subordinate place.'. More- 
over, it is not likely that such a thing 
would happen if the composer and the 
chef were at cross purposes. I must say, 
however, that Hain’l has always fixed 
ideas about placing his instruments, and 
particularly about balancing the strings.”’ 

I had looked forward with great eager- 
ness to the prospect of being present on 
the opening night of “‘Tannhauser,”’ and 
endeavored to arrange my stay so as 
to include the date semi-officially an- 
nounced. But the administration of the 
French Opéra is less constrained by its 
promises than, perhaps, that of any other 
theatre in Europe, and delay succeeded 
delay, until continual postponement 
seemed the only certain thing about the 
business. Of course, the newspapers 
had their own charming versions of the 








causes of these interruptions. There 
was internecine strife in every depart- 
ment of the Academy. ‘The several 


leading singers, from the prima donna 
downward, excepting those brought from 
Germany by the composer, had despair- 
ingly thrown up 7é/es which no French 
artist could undertake with equanimity. 
[Coming straight to fact, every impor- 
tant vocalist in the cast was of foreign 
birth, if not of foreign training.]| Wag- 
ner’s imported tenor, we were assured, 


1It may be proper to explain, for those unfamiliar with 
such details, that the music written for first violins is gen 
erally much more difficult than that assigned to the second, 
so that a transposition like the one alluded to might in 
most cases give offence. But in the overture in question, 
the difficulties are pretty well distributed, and the part of 
the second need not be considered unworthy of the best 
talent. Besides this, the superior importance of the first 
violin part commonly calls for a larger number of per- 
formers than is required for the second. The “ Tann- 
hauser” score, however, demands a greater evenness of 
adjustment, all the violins having equally pronounced 
duties. It was this indispensable condition that the Parisian 
conductor had promptly recognized. 
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had grossly insulted the regular attachés 
of the institution, necessitating the ex- 
change of mortal defiance. Wagner had 
attempted to override the commands of 
the principal personage in the empire, as 
a consequence of which the reddest re- 
publicans about town became ludicrously 
loyal for a week. In the face of the 
common enemy it was deemed politic to 
unite, and to forget the gulf between 
democracy and despotism. It would not 
have been altogether surprising to hear 
the Marseillaise called for at the Opéra. 
But as a rule the enmity took the form 
of envenomed saillery. The singers 
were falling into a decline. The chorus 
was so reduced as to endanger the 
proper representation of the ordinary 
repertory. No strings could be kept un- 
broken on the violins, and the wind 
instruments were all twisted out of shape 
by the extraordinary sounds they were 
called upon to produce. The walls of 
the house were shaken and the stability 
of the structure imperilled by the in- 
fernal crash and clatter which daily re- 
sounded within them. It is to be hoped 
that the sensitive composer was left in 
ignorance of these malignant signs and 
tokens; or that, if confronted by them, 
they at least served to admonish him in 
some degree of the wrath to come. 

It was a painful disappointment to dis- 
cover that my chances of witnessing the 
production were rapidly slipping away. 
The utmost hostility that Paris could 
concentrate would not prevent the per- 
formance from being careful and pains- 
taking in all respects, and in many, 
brilliant. I could have hoped to listen 
and enjoy, though others might condemn. 
Vain expectation! I did not know of 
what Paris was capable. As it happened, 
the long postponement was wholly to my 
advantage. Luck never served me a 
better turn, for nobody heard a single 
scene on the first public night, whereas 
the expedient to which I was driven en- 
abled me to attend not only one, but 
three of what I may believe to have been 
as thorough and excellent representations 
of “'Tannhauser”’ as any theatre has ever 
afforded. ° 

The idea of consulting my friend of 
the orchestra as to the possibility of wit- 
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nessing one of the rehearsais had oc- 
curred to me, but I dismissed it as soon 
as I learned from him how rigid was the 
discipline, and how strict the enforce- 
ment of rules in the institution where he 
filled an undistinguished position. What 
I did do was to get from him the address 
of Wagner; and then, as a last resort, I 
wrote a note to the master, frankly stat- 
ing my case — saying what I wanted, why 
I wanted it, explaining the trifling claims 
I might possibly have upon his indul- 
gence, and mentioning the manner in 
which I could manifest my appreciation 
of his courtesy, if he saw fit to accede to 
my request. No doubt it was a rash ex- 
periment. If I had been ten years 
older, I should certainly not have at- 
tempted it, but youth and the confidence 
of enthusiasm helped me through. I 
wrote in English, fearing the inferences 
that might be drawn from such imperfect 
German as I could command, and assum- 
ing that my own language would be more 
likely, first, to attract attention, and next, 
to enlist sympathy, than that which was 
in those days chiefly familiar to the com- 
poser as the vehicle for manifestations of 
virulent animosity. The instinct which 
thus guided me was probably a fortunate 
one. I do not think, however, that I 
had courage to reveal what I had done, 
even to intimate friends. In America, 
nothing would be more natural than such 
a proceeding. ‘The application would 
have been quite in the ordinary course, 
and its success almost a foregone con- 
clusion. But it needed only a short ob- 
servation of European usages to learn 
that the ways of the old world were not 
our ways, and that what might lie fairly 
within the lines of order in the United 
States would be regarded there as a 
monstrous invasion of the proprieties. 
Three or four days passed, and no re- 
sponse was given to my appeal. I began 
philosophically to set before myself the 
arguments against the likelihood that any 
attention would be paid to it, until I 
accidentally heard it stated that Wagner 
was not residing at the place to which 
my missive had been sent. Anxious to 
assure myself on this head, I called one 
afternoon at the designated number in 
Rue d’Aumale, simply to discover if I 
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had been at first properly advised as to 
the direction. A slow-witted conciérge 
was so little inclined to supply informa- 
tion, vouchsafing only a half intelligible 
reference to the second floor, that I was 
compelled to enter and search for myself. 
Arriving at the indicated elevation, I put 
myself in communication with a door- 
keeper of the most good-natured appear- 
ance, but who proved incapable of speak- 
ing or understanding more than half a 
dozen French sentences. ‘To my inquiry 
if M. Wagner dwelt there, I could get no 
other answer than a demand for my card, 
which he would not vary, although I tried 
to explain that I did not wish to see any- 
body, but only to ascertain if that was M. 
Wagner’s abode. As he would be con- 
tent with nothing short of the card, I 
hesitatingly confided it to him, and was 
at once relieved and re-embarrassed when 
a business-like young man appeared and, 
happily in French, asked my errand. 
Once again I protested that I had no 
further errand than to learn if this were 
M. Wagner’s veritable address, as I was in 
doubt about the delivery of a letter to him. 

“This is the address,’ said he; “I 
will see if your letter has arrived.” 

Whereupon, in great discomfort, I re- 
iterated my innocence of any design to 
‘intrude or to demand a reply, desiring 
merely to satisfy myself that there had 
been no error in transmission. He nev- 
ertheless insisted, and after absenting 
himself a moment, returned with a com- 
panion,—a_ short, middle-aged man, 
whose countenance struck me in the dim 
light of the corridor as of a peculiarly 
mild, not to say patient and tender cast, 
and whose profile gave me the suddenest 
quaint suggestion of the famous mountain 
outline in Franconia,, New Hampshire. 
He looked attentively at me, — possibly, 
I afterward thought, to determine whether 
my petition had been genuine or not, for 
I learned that tickets had been in great 
demand, and that all sorts of devices 
had been employed to procure them, 
sometimes with dishonest views. While 
he gazed, I made a last effort with my 
thrice urged disavowal of intention to 
intrude, but stopped, more confused than 
ever when the new comer began to say, 
in a low and gentle voice : 


“You are very welcome. You will 
please to excuse the failure to answer 
you, but we have been so much occupied, 
so much pressed. A note (4zMeZ) will 
reach you this evening.” 

I uttered some vague words of acknowl- 
edgment, to which he rejoined : 

“There is no reason. Only you will 
excuse the omission to answer before. 
You will certainly receive a Jd7/et this 
evening.” , 

I went away, not much questioning that 
I had spoken with Wagner, yet not alto- 
gether sure, for neither his appearance 
nor his manner of expressing himself 
corresponded with the harsh and tem- 
pestuous disposition generally ascribed to 
him. But the promise was fulfilled. ‘The 
billet followed me home almost immedi- 
ately ;—a ticket of admission to the 
Opéra for the following Sunday evening, 
accompanied by the composer’s card. 
The ticket was similar to those issued for 
regular performances, and the hour of 
commencement was marked upon it. I 
received it with intense gratification, and 
indeed it was not long before I learned 
it was much more of a favor than I could 
have reasonably expected to obtain. 

On the appointed evening, as I ap- 
proached the familiar edifice in Rue 
Lepeletier, which I expected to find en- 
veloped in the customary obscurity of an 
“‘off’’ night, I was astonished to see it 
illuminated quite as profusely as on ordi- 
nary public occasions. Fearing that a 
change had been made in the arrange- 
ments, I looked around the vestibule for 
some hint or warning, and noticed that 
the operation of ticket-selling was not in 
progress, and that the windows for that 
purpose were all closed. But the for- 
malities of admission were preserved, 
and the passages within were under con- 
trol of the usual corps of old ladies, best 
known to foreigners as footstool fiends. 
All this was strange enough, but the cul- 
mination came when the door to the 
stalls was thrown open and I entered the 
auditorium. The house was filled in 
every visible part, — absolutely overflow- 
ing, — and with one of the most “ showy ”’ 
audiences I ever saw united there. It 
differed from the assemblage of an im- 
portant first representation only in the 
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circumstance that it was already gathered 
and seated before the time of beginning. 
Never before had I seen the Opéra thus 
crowded at so early an hour. Most of 
the ladies in the lower tiers of boxes 
were in full dress. I was bewildered, — 
as I fancy anybody would have been, as 
ignorant as myself of the Parisian system 
of managing “ private rehearsals,’ and 
accustomed to regard the preparatory 
labors of a theatre as surrounded by im- 
penetrable mystery. The fact is, although 
I did not then realize it, that no work is 
considered ready for production at this 
thorough-going institution, unless the last 
dozen or so of rehearsals are sufficiently 
perfect to stand the test of critical scru- 
tiny on the broadest scale; and the 
practice of permitting the élite of influ- 
ence and position to be present on these 
occasions is not without advantages, in 
spite of certain inconveniences caused 
by too great an extension of the privi- 
lege. For my own part, I think there is 
much more to be said against than on 
behalf of it; but I ought to remember it 
leniently, for without it I should never 
have heard “‘Tannhauser’”’ in Paris, nor, 
at that period, would any other living 
soul, 

It is not my purpose to speak too 
minutely of the performance. ‘That it 
was finished, exact, and characterized by 
a degree of delicacy which I am com- 
pelled to believe could not have been 
rivalled, at that period, in any German 
theatre, those who can recall the produc- 
tions of the Opéra in those days will be 
willing to credit. The orchestral support 
was superb. I have never elsewhere 
heard the quick movement of the over- 
ture played with equal spirit and energy. 
Under the firm guidance of M. Hain’, 
the unified body of fourscore musicians, 
each one an undisputed master of his in- 
strument, dashed through the imagery of 
witchcraft, seductive magic, knightly in- 
trepidity, the storms of passion, and the 
wildness of despair, like a demoniac whirl- 
wind. And thus it swayed that vast, and 
presumably intelligent, mass of listeners, 
who, not being “on guard,” as it were, 
and knowing themselves free to follow 
their true impulses, unhindered by the 
fear of popular odium, broke forth into 
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acclamations which seemed the presage 
of an almost certain victory for the com- 
poser in the near future. Nor can I re- 
collect an instance when the fine march, 
—which needs a severity of treatment 
without which it degenerates into a swing- 
ing laziness fatal to dignity,— has re- 
sounded with nobler or more chivalrous 
expression. ‘The chorus was not always 
what could be desired, but even these 
subordinate participants, probably most 
liable of all to demoralization from with- 
out, appeared to have been lifted ‘to an 
approximate sense of their share in a de- 
monstration of deeper meaning and more 
liberal promise than any of those in which 
they were habitually engaged. As to the 
principal vocalists, the sincerity and 
earnestness of their co-operation seemed 
to defy the most censorious scrutiny. I 
have heard and read many accusations of 
alleged treachery among them on the 
opening night, but I distrust the accuracy 
of charges based upon anything that took 
place upon the stage on that turbulent 
occasion. ‘Throughout the evening of 
which I am now speaking, they were all 
that the author’s most fastidious disciple 
could have desired. ‘They were not all 
artists of the highest rank, but there were 
none without just pretensions to re- 
spectability of reputation and attainment, 
while some were qualified for the most 
honorable degree in their vocation. And 
their loyalty and honesty of endeavor 
were unswerving from beginning to end. 

It was with much pleasure that I dis- 
covered, in the group of vocalists, the ex- 
cellent baritone, Morelli. I had known 
him well, for several years, in America, 
where he had been a valuable member of 
almost every opera troupe since his ar- 
rival in the country with Madame La 
Grange. His name had been plainly 
before my eyes on the Paris programmes, 
but I had not thought of identifying my 
old acquaintance of the Italian stage with 
this favorite exponent of the French lyric 
drama. Had I been aware of his pres- 
ence, the difficulty of ingress to the 
house would never have existed; but 
perhaps it had fallen out for the best. 
At any rate, if the easier and more usual 
path had been opened to me, I should 
not have been brought into personal con- 
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tact with Wagner, nor would the material 
for this shadowy sketch of him ever have 
been collected, 

During the intervals between the acts, 
— longer, even, at rehearsals than those 
which strain the patience on_ public 
nights, — I roamed about the building or 
founged in the foyer, for a time indif- 
ferent to the buzz ‘of conversation, but 
gradually attracted by the curious una- 
nimity of disrespect with which the new 
work was alluded to. ‘There was no 
necessity for listening. Every one spoke 
freely and unrestrainedly, and with a 
loudness which indicated an eagerness to 
intensify the general sentiment of hostility, 
and to bring about a species of tacit com- 
bination for offensive purposes. ‘The spell 
which had, at periods, held a large pro- 
portion of the assemblage captive, was 
easily exorcised. Indeed, it must.be ad- 
mitted that it was only with exceptional 
parts of the opera that the auditors per- 
mitted themselves to be interested. To 
these few morceaux I heard no especial 
reference; but the condemnation was 
applied with a liberality as comprehen- 
sive as it was indiscriminate. Of reflect- 
ing criticism there was hardly a word. 
Sweeping abuse was more effective, as 
well as more convenient. Occasionally I 
passed small clusters of celebrities who 
had been pointed out to me, at odd times, 
as the monitors, or perhaps the manufac- 
turers, of popular taste, —the autocratic 
feuilletonists of the press. ‘Their tone 
was more subdued, but it was evident 
that they took delight in the manifesta- 
tions of popular temper, which, it might 
be, they credited themselves with having 
mainly provoked. Among these gentle- 
men I descried an acquaintance — my 
only one, at that date, in Paris journalism, 
—M.V , then a political writer for 
the Constitutionnel,; \ater and at present, 
I believe, an art reviewer for numerous 
publications. We exchanged salutations, 
and in the course of a short conversation 
which followed, I begged him to give me 
an explanation of the unvarying and ap- 
parently blind and unreasoning antagonism 
displayed on all sides. 

“Why,” he said, “this is Paris, and 
that (indicating the stage) is Wagner.” 

“This is not the whole of Paris.”’ 
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“No, and ‘Tannhauser’ is not the 
whole of Wagner, unhappily.” 

“T wonder if it is all alike.” 

“The music of Wagner? Probably. 


If you mean Paris, certainly, on this ques- 
tion.”’ 

“As these people are admitted by 
courtesy,” I said, ‘I should imagine a 
sense of obligation would restrain them ; 
at least, while they remain in the house.” 

«Oh, I assure you the obligation is the 
other way. Think of their complacency 
in sitting through four hours of this 
savagery.’ 

“Ah, it sounds 
listen, M. V _ 

“At all events,” he answered laughing, 
“they are harmonious, and in that they 
set M. Wagner a good example.” 

“It seems to me like the harmony of 
a conspiracy.” 

‘Oh, that is too strong; we are not 
so bad as that.” 

“Yes, a safe conspiracy ;—a whole 
city against one stranger. Tell me, M. 
V , is this really a foretaste of what 
is to happen on the first night?” 

“Well, the Opéra is not in my prov- 
ince, now ; you should ask Fiorentino.” 

“1 do not know M. Fiorentino.” 

“Take it less seriously, M. H : 
you are not a friend of M. Wagner, I 
presume.” 

“‘T am not sure that I ever saw him.” 

“ Well, I will tell you the truth; what 
you behold here, now, is the most perfect 
calm, the sweetest serenity, an angelic 
repose, compared with what is in prepa- 
ration for next month. ‘The fact that this 
evening’s visitors come by invitation does 
keep them within certain bounds. More- 
over, it is a very superior gathering, an 
audience too polite to overstep good 
feeling. Yes, you may smile; but wait 
till you see how it will be when the pub- 
lic has bought the right to assert its opin 
ion, — when the place is thronged with a 
host of merry fellows who come with 
something to say, and whom the devil 
could not stop from saying it. Oh, the 
performance will be on this side of the 
curtain, not on the other, on that night. 
A thousand voices, all singing, the same 
song. Not much chance for M. Wagner’s 
medizval heroes, I apprehend.” 


like complacency ; 




















“Tam sorry for it. ‘The odds are too 
great. 

“ Mais, enfin, —we did not ask him to 
come here.” 

The animated repartees of the jour- 
nalist, — with whom I had but the slight- 
est acquaintance, — did not charm me at 
the moment, and I returned to my seat, 
somewhat depressed. At the end of 
another act I sauntered forth again, this 
time avoiding the foyer, and keeping to 
the “lobbies.” As I walked at the rear 
of the boxes, I saw, standing by an open 
door, the two persons I had met in the 
Rue d’Aumale. The younger moved 
away while I was drawing near. The 
elder, whom I took to be Wagner, was 
about to re-enter the box, when, glan- 
cing at me, he stopped, with a look of 
partial recognition. I could not pass 
without thanking him for the ticket he 
had sent, and warmly expressing my 
delight at this performance of an opera 
which, I told him, I had long known, but 
never before heard. 

Stepping back into the lobby, he made 
some conventional remark about the 
pleasure of giving an opportunity to peo- 
ple who knew how to enjoy it, and asked 
if “’Tannhauser’”’ had been produced in 
America. I told him it had been, but 
in very imperfect style, and that its char- 
acter was probably best known through 
private study, and through frequent repe- 
tition of its instrumental portions, which 
had been worthily played in numberless 
concerts. 

“That is not the way to know Tann- 
hauser,’”’ he said; which of course was 
incontrovertible : and I was constrained 
to add that there was little hope of wit- 
nessing in the United States, for many 
years to come, such a representation as 
that now in progress. He candidly de- 
clared his satisfaction with all concerned, 
and observed that if everything went as 
well on its introduction to the public, he 
should have nothing to complain of. “I 
shall be content with Paris, and Paris will 
be content with me.’’ After which, ke 
bade me good evening, and went into his 
box. 

Before he had finished speaking, I 
noticed M. V at a little distance. 
As soon as I was alone, he came to’ me 
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and said, with a suspicion of sharpness, 
as I thought : 

“T understood you did not know M. 
Wagner.” 

To which, with a certainty of sharp- 
ness, I answered: 

“You understood correctly ; I do not 
know M. Wagner.” 

“But you were speaking with him.” 

“Ah, that was M. Wagner? Well, I 
thought so, from a remark he made, but 
was not absolutely sure. No, M. V 
I do not know him.” 

“T hope you did not mention my little 
prediction to him,” said M. V ,ina 
more equable tone. 

“T could not tell him anything of the 
sort, as I am not acquainted with him ; 
I wish I could see my way clear to do 
so.” 

“Under any circumstances, I hope you 
would not cite me as an authority.” 

“Certainly not, M. V , and it is 
not likely that any revelation of mine will 
interfere with the success of your cam- 
paign of a million against one. I do 
not think it 1s in my power to break up 
the combination, even by telling all I 
know about it.” 

He received this with the utmost pos- 
sible good nature, a fact which I am glad 
to record, as we afterward came nearer 
and much more pleasantly together. But 
that was all I saw of him in connection 
with the “‘Tannhauser”’ episode. 

The very next day, I received an en- 
velope containing again the composer’s 
card and another rehearsal ticket — this 
one admitting me to the fauteuils. I was 
promoted, then, and without the least 
expectation, or the expression of any 
wish on my part. It was a kind ac- 
knowledgment of the few sincere and 
sympathetic words I had uttered, and it 
afforded me a genuine gratification. Be- 
fore the designated evening, I met again 
my estimable second violin and my ex- 
cellent friend, Morelli—- the former by 
hazard, as usual, the latter by intention. 
The man of the orchestra had no hesita- 
tion in declaring the probable correct- 
ness of everything V had said. He 
would not be in the least surprised if the 
opera was hissed and hooted from the 
first note to the last. From what he had 
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heard there was no purpose to allow any 
part of it to be heard. ‘Conspiracy,’ — 
well, he did not believe in an organ- 
ized, widespread collusion, but everybody 
seemed to understand, intuitively, what 
was to be done, and everybody was quite 
agreed about the course to be pursued. 
“‘ Shameful,’’ — of course it was. Did I 
suppose the orchestra would not feel it 
too? On inquiry, however, it appeared 
that the orchestra would not feel it par- 
ticularly on M. Wagner’s account, but as 
an incidental insult levelled against itself 
and the rest of the Opéra establishment. 
Indeed, a new cause of complaint was 
growing up against the sorrow-burthened 
composer, on the ground that the em- 
ployés of the theatre were to be affronted 
and disgraced in the discharge of their 
duty, all along of this “ wretched, rash, 
intruding fool.” What was he, that they 
should all have to be hissed for him? I 
feared that my originally right-minded 
violinist had been insensibly corrupted 
by the unjust influences around him. 
Morelli confirmed the worst. He was 
not unwilling, at first, to take a jocular 
view of the coming event, saying that his 
voice was fatigued, and he was glad of 
the prospect of a rest during March. 
Which jest, being dissected, was found to 
mean that he had no idea of singing his 
part in “’Tannhauser,” inasmuch as silent 
gesticulation, with an occasional contor- 
tion of the countenance, would be amply 
sufficient. And yet, he admitted with a 
sigh, it would have yielded him a rare 
satisfaction to have a fair field with one 
of his scenes. But he fancied all would 
fare alike. ‘You will see such things, 
my friend, as are not dreamed of in 
America.” I told him I anticipated 
leaving France before the opera was 
brought out. “It is better, perhaps; 
surely better if you want to carry away 
any esteem for this public of Paris. It 
is not a pretty thing to see this sewnesse, 
which proclaims itself an example to the 
world at large, and assumes exclusive 
possession of the refinement, wit, deli- 
cacy, and good-breeding of the universe, 
sinking all manhood, and debasing itself 
like the beasts of the field —no, the un- 
cleaner beasts of the sty. I know what 
it can do, and I know that just where 


high society centres itself, there you may 
look for the worst brutality, and hear the 
keynote sounded of the most disgraceful 
revelry. ‘The box on the right of the 
stage, close to our feet, filled with the 
jewels of French nobility, that is the nest 
where all these villanies are hatghed.” 
The sturdy old baritone swelled with a 
magnificent indignation. I wondered if 
it were possible that he, like Mario, had 
ever been forced to undergo the inso- 
lence he now declaimed against. 

‘“ How is it,” I asked, “that no one 
tells M. Wagner of all this? He surely 
ought to have a hint of what is in store.” 

Morelli thought that perhaps he was 
better informed than he wished to ap- 
pear; but I could not accept that view, 
having in my mind the memory of the 
last words he had spoken in my hearing. 
“But if he is ignorant,’’ added the 
singer, “whose place is it to enlighten 
him? Not mine, surely. I shall get 
myself into a fine scrape. If anybody 
is to play prophet of evil, it is the direc- 
tor’s part. But he will not speak a word, 
and it would do no good if he did speak. 
M. Wagner must take his own chance.” 
And so it truly appeared. The com- 
poser’s enemies were all as well advised 
of what was to happen as were the Cath- 
olics previous to the massacre of Saint 
3artholomew ; while he, together with 
his friends, knew as little of the impend- 
ing massacre as the Huguenots of 1572, 
in their hapless day. 

Again I went to rehearsal, again I 
heard the mutterings of the gathering 
storm, and again I had opportunity of 
conversing with Wagner, who walked 
leisurely through the passages during the 
entr’actes, mostly alone, and apparently 
indifferent to the keen gaze of those 
around him. Offensive tongues were 
silenced at his approach, and he really 
seemed unconscious, as well as careless, 
of the prevailing ill-will. There might 
have been a little forced independence 
in the air with which he set his head 
back and projected his chin, but I, of 
course, was not sufficiently familiar with 
him to interpret his expression, and _ his 
attitude might have been the usual one 
of a short man accustomed to assert a 
certain elevation of bearing. His man- 
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ner of speaking was, as I had observed 
before, and as I continued to observe, 
invariably subdued and mild. Nothing 
could be more irreconcilable with the 
excitability and angry intolerance fre- 
quently laid to his charge. I am aware, 
however, that my interviews were too few 
and too brief to warrant any attempt at 
generalization of his mood or his de- 
meanor. 

There was nothing in our conversation, 
that evening, to place on record, except- 
ing toward the end, when he kindly 
asked if I should remain in Paris long 
enough to attend another rehearsal, and 
if I thought I could endure a third hear- 


ing. As I thanked him for this second 
unexpected favor, the feeling came 
strongly upon me that if it was the 


deliberate plan of the Opéra admunis- 
tration to keep him uninformed of the 
projected demonstration, such treatment 
was base and cruel; and without reflect- 
ing upon the improbability that I, a 
stranger, could at this late day be the 
first to reveal to him what was intended, 
I hastily requested that, when I came 
again, I might have a few words with him 
on a serious subject, — or, if he could not 
listen to me during the rehearsal, I beg- 
ged him to appoint a time when I might 
call on him elsewhere. He seemed struck 
by my earnestness, and, though some- 
what surprised, said that he should be in 
or near his box throughout the evening, 
and that he would be glad to see me. 
The next few days brought renewed 
evidence of the tumult in contemplation, 
and I pictured to myself the folly of sup- 
posing that the scheme could have been 
concealed from the person most directly 
menaced, or that it could be reserved for 
me, not even an acquaintance, to unfold 
this ugly plot, the details of which had 
been discussed for weeks in all the clubs, 
cafés, and coulisses of Paris, and broadly 
hinted at, though I believe not openly 
threatened, in more than one newspaper. 
Was I about to put myself in an utterly 
absurd position? Was I prepared to en- 
counter the ridicule I might provoke? 
It was not a comfortable dilemma, and I 
went at last to the Opéra with a_half- 
formed resolution to say nothing of what 
was in my thoughts, and to find a way of 
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evading the “serious subject” I had 
alluded to. But when I came upon the 
composer, in his usual place, quite alone, 
his placid, sad smile betokening a serenity 
so unsuited to the discordant atmosphere 
which surrounded him, and apparently 
gazing into remote distances, as if, the 
present being happily secured, his mind 
was free to refresh itself in the expanding 
future, — when I saw him, the sole in- 
dividual then in view who seemed un- 
mindful that he was about to undergo the 
bitterest humiliation which could be in- 
flicted upon a man in his position, I for- 
got the incongruity of my own relation to 
the proceedings, and returned to my de- 
termination of telling all I knew, what- 
ever might ensue. Wagner greeted me 
with his customary sedateness, and at 
once relieved me from the necessity of 
renewing my request for a private con- 
versation. Opening the door of his box, 
he said : 

“Will you speak here, or must we be 
entirely alone?” 

Although I fancied there was a glim- 
mer of amusement on his countenance, I 
nevertheless held to my purpose, and 
asked that we might, if convenient, be 
wholly secluded. For I had caught sight 
of two figures in the box, one of them a 
lady, and I shrank from being overheard. 
Moreover, I was not sure but that the 
composer might entertain his foes un- 
awares. He said nothing, and led the 
way to the end of the corridor, through a 
door in the partition separating the audi- 
torium from the stage, and into a small 
apartment furnished like a miniature 
drawing-room. 

“Now, sir,; at your Service,” he said, 
seating himself. 

““M. Wagner,” I responded, drawing a 
long and rather tremulous breath, “I am 
a stranger to you, but you have shown 
me so much kindness that I feel em- 
boldened to take a great liberty and 
make a communication which ought truly 
to proceed from a friend.” 

“Indeed,” he answered ; 
on.” 

“‘T shall not ask you to take no offence, 
because I expect you to believe it is im- 
possible that I should intend to give 
offence. M. Wagner, there is a con- 
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spiracy to prevent the performance of 
‘ Tannhauser.’” 

“Ah, again,” was his reply. 

“Then you have heard of it.” said I, 
not a little discomfited. “If you know 
all, it is useless for me to continue ; but I 
certainly thought it a duty —” 

“Dear sir, I have heard of nothing 
else fora month. I have had more plots 
confided to me than would go to the 
making of a revolution.” 

“ But I, pardon me, speak of only one 
plot, though a very formidable one, —a 
plot in which all Paris seems to be en- 
gaged.” 

“That is new, perhaps; but,” he 
added with a perceptible change of tone, 
‘‘T may possibly be speaking with a gen- 
tleman who can instruct me how to coun- 
teract this plot.” 

The satire was obvious, and disagree- 
able. That I could fall under any kind 
of suspicion was the last thing I had 
anticipated. 

“Tam not very conversant with French 
usages,” I said, “and the intrigues of the 
Opéra are particularly foreign to me. I 
see that I have intruded, and I hope to 
be excused for it. I hope also, M. Wag- 
ner, that, before next month, ‘somebody 
whom you can trust will undertake what 
I have now failed to accomplish.” And 
I rose, more mortified and vexed than I 
would have cared to show. 

‘“« Pray wait,” said Wagner; “ you have 
not intruded, and I am sorry if I pained 
you,—there! But, my young friend, 
when one has had a dozen combinations 
laid before him, accompanied by assu- 
rances that they can all be undermined 
and set at naught, — for — a — consider- 
ation, — one becomes —.”’ 

“Suspicious, naturally,” said I; ‘for 
which reason I again beg to be excused 
and to take my leave.” 

“Not before telling me what you had 
to say, I trust. Come, you will tell it to 
oblige me. -I am sure it must be differ- 
ent from what I have heard before.”’ 

It struck me that he was by no means 
convinced as to the difference, and that 
he was in no stress of anxiety to listen ; 
but he saw he had been inconsiderate 
and unjust, and was willing to make what 
amends he could. However, I recom- 
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menced, to the best of my ability, and 
endeavored to persuade him that the 
scheme in question did not aim at trifles 
like the corruption of a singer, or treach- 
ery in the orchestra, or disaffection in the 
chorus, which could be met and over- 
come, but was devised to render impossi- 
ble the performance of his opera. * 

“But the performance is going on, at 
this moment.” 

“Then I should say ‘the production.’ 
It is definitely determined, I am com- 
pelled to believe, that ‘Tannhauser’ 
shall not be heard, — publicly heard — 
in Paris.” 

With all possible conciseness, I recited 
the testimony on which I based my con- 
viction, emitting nothing which I thought 
would give weight to my conclusions, but 
producing, as I could not but perceive, 
no substantial impression upon the com- 
poser. 

“You do not mean,” he said, 
the director will close his doors? ”’ 

* Certainly not.” 

“Nor that the members of the com- 
pany will absent themselves ? " 

“ By no means.’ 

“Nor that they will refuse to do their 
duty at the proper time ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing of that kind.” 

“In that case, I do not yet see what 
shall prevent the representation.”’ 

“M. Wagner, the danger I apprehend 
is from without. The artists will sing, all 
will do their best, — at least while their 
courage lasts,— but still the opera will 
not be heard.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the noise of a thousand 
blackguards (vauriens) can always drown 
the sounds of two hundred musicians.” 

“You believe this will be attempted?” 

“I am forced to believe it.”’ 


“ that 


“It is incredible. There will be a 
demonstration, and a little clamor, — 
much clamor, perhaps. The boors will 


have their sport, but they will soon tire. 
Then they will listen, and then —” 

He looked as if it was unreasonable to 
doubt their subjugation when once the 
witchery of his strains had touched their 
senses. 

“At the worst,” he continued, “ they 
will be reduced to order by the will of 











the majority. 
against the injustice of a prolonged in- 


The intelligent will rise 


You have seen them at these 
rehearsals. What attention! What ap- 
preciation! What cordiality !” 

I discovered, now, that my efforts were 
hopeless. His pride was aroused, and it 
was not his sober judgment against which 
I was contending, but an indestructible 
confidence in the power and influence of 
his music. I was wasting his time and 
my own energies. But I ventured one 
more appeal. Would he not make in- 
quiries, for himself — of the director, of 
some of the singers, whom I named? 

“That would scarcely be becoming. 
Also, M. has said not a word to 
me ; is it for me to introduce an element 
of distrust ?”’ 

Utterly disheartened, I turned away, 
without the strength to hide the distress 
I honestly felt. 

“Do not be disturbed, my very good 
young friend,” said Wagner; “ believe 
me there is no cause for alarm. But I 
understand your motive xow, and you 
have all my thanks for your sympathy. 
I wish you could be with us on the first 
night, — not to see your warning inval- 
idated,— no, no; not for that, — but 
because I know you would rejoice in the 
success which I think we have a right to 
expect.” 

As he spoke, the idea of prolonging 
my stay in Paris so as to witness the im- 
portant event, which I had already begun 
to think of, took a firm place in my mind. 
I had become more and more deeply in- 
terested, as was inevitable from the gradual 
increase of my knowledge of the circum- 
stances, and my partial acquaintance with 
the author ; and the extension of my visit 
for a few weeks seemed less impracticable 
than I had thought. But I said nothing 
of this to Wagner, having no inclination, 
in any event, to be under unnecessary 
obligations, and conceiving it to be very 
probable that he would offer me the 
ticket which, for this occasion, I could 
purchase like the rest of the public. I 
bade him adieu, with the declaration that 
nobody’s wishes for a brilliant triumph 
could be more fervent than my own, and 
went my way, fretting at my utter in- 
ability to shake his ineffable confidence, 


terruption. 
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and but slightly consoled by the con- 
sciousness that however startling the 
shock might be, it could not now take 
him wholly by surprise. 

The production was promised at an 
early date in March, but was again post- 
poned until near the middle of that 
month. During an interval of three 
weeks, I saw nothing of Wagner, and of 
course could not know whether he was 
left in ignorance to the end, or had ac- 
cepted admonitions of greater weight 
than mine. ‘The temper of the populace 
underwent no change, except in growing 
more uncompromising and intense. In- 
stead of a theatrical tumult of the or- 
dinary pattern, it was thought by many 
that the excitement would culminate in a 
riot. 

I was early in my seat on the fated 
night, and watched attentively the gather- 
ing of the audience. It did not appear 
to differ in character from those I had 
seen at the rehearsals, though it was 
slower in arriving, and when the opening 
bars of the overture sounded, the house 
was only two-thirds filled. But the ad- 
verse element was undoubtedly in force 
from the beginning. The box habitually 
retained by the young furies of the 
Jockey Club, close upon the stage, at the 
left of the spectators, was crowded. In 
earlier years it had been known as “/a@ 
loge infernale,”’ and on this evening it 
proudly sustained the ancient character. 
The overture was passed by in silence, or 
at least with so few manifestations of dis- 
favor as to cause no interruption. Before 
it was finished, the vacant spaces were all 
occupied, and the assemblage was ready 
for its work. ‘The curtain rose, and, 
almost simultaneously with the first notes 
that followed, the assault began. Before 
the introductory scene was half through, 
the uproar had reached such a height 
that the actors upon the stage and the 
orchestra’ in front were alike inaudible 
except to those who sat nearest the pros- 
cenium. ‘There was not even a pretence 
of waiting to form an opinion. ‘The 
order of battle was laid out on a more de- 
structive scale. ‘‘Tannhauser’’ was not 
to be deliberately condemned; it was 
simply not to be endured. What quali- 
ties it possessed, lofty or degraded, noble 
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or vicious, the Parisians were not to 
learn. If any, by chance, desired to ac- 
quire that knowledge, it was the will of 
the majority that they should not do so. 
And thus the performance proceeded, 
or was supposed to proceed, revealing 
nothing but a succession of fine scenery 
and a mass of picturesque costume. 
While these passed in unintelligible show 
before the public eye, the public ear re- 
ceived only a continuous cacophony of 
shrieks, howls, shouts, and groans, diver- 
sified by imitations of wild beasts which 
would have blushed at the brutality of 
those who mimicked their cries, and 
stimulated incessantly by aristocratic 
ruffians in the conspicuous boxes, whose 
favorite instruments of offence were huge 
keys, by means of which they filled the 
air with hissing shrillness, like so many 
whistling devils. It was a pitiable busi- 
ness, — infinitely more disgraceful to 
those who actively participated than to 
any who suffered by it. Further details 
would serve no good purpose. ‘The chief 
incidents are recorded in French lyrical 
annals, but I imagine that those who once 
‘gloried in them would now be very will- 
ing to sink them in oblivion. 

An interesting inquiry into the causes 
of the “scandal” appeared, soon after 
Wagner’s death, in a leading American 
magazine, in the course of which it was 
intimated that the opera was so badly 
performed as to justify in some degree 
the angry violence of the audience. I 
do not think this charge can be seriously 
sustained, nor do I see, indeed, how any 
evidence in support of it could possibly 
be produced. I doubt if any individual 
ever was in a position to say whether 
“ Tannhauser ”’ was well or ill interpreted, 
because not a bar of it could be heard. 
No living soul knew anything about it. 
At the rehearsals — at least those which 
I heard, and which were practically, 
though not nominally, public perform- 
ances, — there was certainly no ground of 
complaint. And if the amateurs of the 
French metropolis attended in an honestly 
critical spirit, prepared to pronounce 
judgment with integrity, the question 
arises, — why did they carry with them 
those remarkably constructed door-keys, 
which, at that or any other period, con- 


stituted no portion of the personal adorn- 
ment of the fashionable gandin? ‘The 
truth is, that the work was foredoomed, 
— condemned to ignominy and outrage, 
because the composer was hated. The 
rancor was so pronounced that I believe 
the victim would have suffered bodily in- 
jury, as well as vicarious insult, if the 
wildest of the mob could have laid hands 
on him. I hardly ventured to look to- 
ward the box where I fancied he might 
be; though when I did turn in that 
direction, his face was not to be seen. 
Exactly where he passed that even- 
ing of torment I do not know, but it 
was my fortune to meet him once again, 
for the briefest moment and for the last 
time. After the curtain had finally fallen, 
I went out slowly with the crowd, and 
turned homeward, taking a course which 
led me by the large courtyard upon 
which the back of the theatre opened. 
As I waited, with a companion, to look 
at the brilliant toilettes of those privileged 
dames who were permitted to make a 
speedy and easy exit by this private way, 
I beheld the composer hastily crossing 
the area, toward the gate by which I 
stood. He opened the door of a vehicle 
in which a lady was already seated, but 
before entering, turned sharp around and 
held out his hand, which I took without 
speaking a word. Deeply agitated by in- 
dignation and compassion, I knew that 
my voice would fail me. He also was 
silent, but to my surprise, his counte- 
nance betrayed no strong emotion, nor 
was his expression perceptibly different 
from that which he had worn on the 
other occasions of our meeting. As well 
as I could observe, there was the same 
patient, engaging smile, with the air of 
partial abstraction which always con- 
veyed the impression that his imagination 
was straying beyond or above the realities 
of the immediate hour. That was my 
farewell to Richard Wagner. In another 
moment he entered his carriage, and was 
driven rapidly away. How little I pre- 
tend to know of the man himself, those 
who have followed me in this reminis- 
cence will understand ; but as I recall his 
unchanging aspect and demeanor in the 
several interviews, the quiet graciousness 
and the serene composure which gov- 
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erned his speech and action, even to the petulant irritability and a_vainglorious 
trying end, it would require stronger intolerance, were not the most trust- 
evidence than I have yet discovered, to worthy and genuine manifestations of his 
persuade me that these, rather than a real nature. 





BLOSSOM TIME. 


By Wilbur Larremore. ° 


And earth was clad in peeping green ; 
In russet bark, the twigs incrusting, 
Tenderest blossom-points were seen ; 
A robin courier proclaimed good cheer : 
Summer will soon arrive for I am here. 


Gand came with tiny lances thrusting, 


And now from cherry boughs in flower 
The languid breeze arousing shakes 
With every honied breath a shower 
Of feather snow in drifting flakes ; 
And apple trees in bloom like ricks of white 
Are veiled with smoky, amethystine light. 


Ah, little soul, on thy first Spring 
Unclosing merry, puzzled eyes, 
Would that a father’s thought could bring 
Prophetic counsel more than wise 
To guide thee as a father’s love would yearn, 
Thou hast so much to suffer and to learn! 


I cannot live thy life for thee, 
My precepts would be dull and trite, 
Barren as last year’s leaves to me 
Beneath the apple blossoms white ; 
But in thy new horizon’s vaster range 
Our hearts close knit shall feel no chilling change. 
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By Elizabeth 


such a man as Shillaber to sink inte 

his grave leaving behind him no wor- 
thier memorial than the brief newspaper 
paragraph announcing his death. His 
books of course remain, in black-and- 
white evidence of his life and work ; but 
if the opinions of some of his best friends, 
and among them one who knew and cor- 
responded with him for over twenty-five 
years, may be trusted, he was one of 
those writers who never put the. best of 
themselves on paper; and, therefore, his 
books are no adequate memorial of the 
man. Indeed, it often appeared to those 
who knew him best, that much of his 
printed work was almost contradictory of 
the man himself, whose nature was far 
finer, richer, and sweeter than anything 
he ever wrote for publication. His course, 
perhaps, is to be preferred-to that of 


| seems unjust and ungrateful to allow 


many writers, who have been so benevo- 
lent as to expend all their exalted princi- 
ples and fine feelings in their books, for 
the delight of the world of strangers, 
saving none for their own personal use, 


and the benefit of their friends. Failing 
to reveal himself adequately by his pen, 
he was never really appreciated, because 
never fully understood, by any excepting 
the comparatively few who chanced to be 
personally acquainted with him. This 
was one of several facts which prevented 
him from being what is known, in a 
worldly sense, as a “successful” man. It is 
chiefly as a humorist that he is recognized 
in the world of letters; but his best hu- 
mor was of that delicate sort which, like 
some dainty wines, will not bear decant- 
ing. Indeed, he always oddly reminded me 
of a wonderful spring that I once knew — 
the waters of which, marvellously brilliant 
and delicious at first, and full of diamond 
sparkles of fixed air, yet seemed compar- 
atively flat and lifeless if carried away. 
So his wit, delightfully fresh and real 
when spoken, too often seemed, when 
reduced to cold print, like that once liv- 
ing water, spoiled of its sparkle by trans- 


Akers Allan. 


portation. And the fact that this mere 
ghost of his wit earned him the reputa- 
tion of a humorist, may enable those who 
did not know him to partly guess how 
charming, how attractive, and full of bright 
surprises was the man himself. 

There is another reason why Mr. 
Shillaber’s clean and fastidious wit — for 
there was never a hint of coarseness in 
it—-was not more substantially appre- 
ciated. There are many sensible and 
excellent persons, even learned and ac- 
complished scholars in their own special 
walk, who are utterly unable to see a 
joke, except it be of the coarser and more 
palpable sort —the very lees and dregs 
of wit—labelled distinctly, “This is a 
joke.”” There are others, who, like the 
self-confessed Scotchman, “joke with 
difficulty,” and experience still greater 
difficulty in understanding the jokes of 
others. As to the finer essence of humor, 
the delicious sublimation of wit, to them 
it is invisible, inaudible, imperceptible. 
But we cannot blame as stupid, the man 
who, lacking the sense of smell, is unable 
to perceive the perfume of a flower. 

We may fail to love and appreciate 
pictures, sculpture, the higher literature, 
classical music, or lofty oratory, the gran- 
deur of “the marvellous mountains,” the 
charm of a brilliant sunset, a majestic 
cataract, or a beautiful view; we may 
fail to follow a cogent argument, or be 
thrilled by a perfect poem, — but we do 
not deny the existence of these things. 
But the genuine humorist, especially if 
his gift be of the finer and more subtile 
sort, soon finds, to his sorrow, that the 
person who does not appreciate and en- 
joy his wit simply does not believe it is 
there. I remember the inimitable ex- 
pression of countenance with which 
Shillaber, when he found his pet news- 
paper languishing through lack of sup- 
port, said to me: “They can’t help it — 
but, my friend, there are lots of good fel- 
lows who don’t see any fun in the Carpet 
Bag!” The quizzical pathos of the re- 
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mark —a quality impossible to put on 
paper — was irresistible. And since those 
souls who perceive and enjoy the rarer 
kinds of humor are almost as few as those 
who understand and appreciate a fine and 
true poem, it follows that many of the 
rarest humorists in the world have found 
themselves with small audiences while 
they lived, and have died at last in 
poverty and neglect, known and mourned 
only by the few. While, fortunately, this 
cannot be said of Shillaber, it is true that 
he was never justly valued — and it is to 
be feared that his mantle did not fall 
upon any survivor. 

So sorrowful is life to most of those 
who live, so full of griefs and trials and 
disappointments, and so rare is the real 


fun which has the power to lift the gloom 


of fact, even for a little, that it would 
seem as if the humorist, wherever found, 
would be crowned king, and endowed by 
a grateful world with all that can make 
life beautiful. Yet we see that the mere 
self-seeker cheats and angers the 
world by political wire-pulling, or robs it 
by gambling in stocks and railroads, is 
the man whom it makes a 
while the rare and blameless man who 
really befriends it by showing it the 
bright side of life, is suffered too often to 
labor hard for poor pay all his days, and 
die in poverty and obscurity at last. It 
is only necessary to cite old Cervantes, 
who virtually starved to death; or poor 
Hood, whose unconquerable sense of fun 


who 


millionnaire ; 
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seemed to flourish under want and debt, 
and to blossom in the very shadow of 
suffering and death. 

Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber was born 


in Portsmouth, N. H., July 12, 1814. 





Shillaber and C. G. Halpine (‘' Miles O'Reilly ’’) 


) 


His education, which he_ pronounced 
“exceedingly limited,’’ was obtained in 
the old Cabot Street schoolhouse. In 
October, 1830, he entered the office of 
the New Hampshire Palladium, in Dover, 
and remained there more than _ two 
years. In 1833 he came to Boston, and 
finished learning his trade (which then 
included all branches of printing), after 
which he labored as a journeyman until 
1835, when he found his health failing, 
and went to Demarara, British Guiana, 
forhelp. Apparently the climate restored 
him, as he enjoved perfect health for 
many years thereafter. He remained in 
Demarara nearly two vears, employed 
meanwhile on the Rova/l Gazette, the 
official organ of the British government. 
He returned to Boston in 1838, and was 
married to the love of his youth, Miss 
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Annie De Rochemont, a lovely and beau- 
tiful woman, descended from = an 
Huguenot family. ‘The union 
exceptionally happy one. 

In 1840, Mr. Shillaber became con 

nected with the Boston /osz, edited 
3 by Colonel Charles G. Greene. ‘ihere 
the accuracy and humor of some of 
his reports attracted Colonel Greene's 
attention, and the Mrs. 
Partington began, the artless old 
lady’s unconscious humor adding 
greatly to the popularity of the paper. 
Encouraged by his favorable recep 
tion, he left the /os¢ in 1850, to edit 
the Pathfinder and the Carpet Bag. 
The last was a humorous - sheet, 
wherein Mr. Shillaber’s abundant wit 
found continual expression, “ Bright 
ened and sharpened,” as he said, 
“by the attrition of kindred minds.” 
Here began his friendship with 
Charles Graham Halpine, — “ Miles 
O’Reilly,”” — which continued until 
Halpine’s death. The unique paper 


old 
was an 


career of 


deserved success, — but no really 
funny paper ever subsists long. ‘The 
Carpet Bag, being illustrated and 


costly, and having none of the cheap 
methods of the present day, lan- 
guished through lack of funds, and 
expired within three years. In con- 
nection with this, I recall a sample 
of his instantaneous wit. It was the 
custom among neighboring printing 
offices to borrow and lend type, on occa 
sion ; and somebody had borrowed, from 
the Carpet Bag office, two large speci- 
mens of the letter U. In the haste of 
“making up,” these letters were needed, 
and Mr. Shillaber sent a boy for them. 
“Tell Mr. Blank,” said he, “ that I want 
them 70 wse.” 

Nobody had greater reason to mourn 
the Carpet Bag than he, — since its failure 
not only lost him a congenial position 
but swallowed all his savings, and com- 
pelled him to begin anew. He returned 
to the Post, remaining until 1856, when 
he entered the office of the Saturdai 
Evening Gazette, where he remained a 
helpful and popular worker, until that 
paper changed hands, and he chose to 
leave it. As a lecturer, he met a warm 
reception everywhere, but was too retir- 
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ing and conservative to be a prominent, 
pushing success. He lacked that useful 
combination of zinc and copper which 
might have enabled him to advertise him- 
self in print as ‘the king of humorists,”’ 
and “the prince of poets,” with his por- 
trait crowned with laurel. He hada great 
facility for ‘‘ occasional” verse, and was 
much in demand at festivals and celebra- 
tions. He read before Tufts and Dart- 
mouth colleges, on commencement occa- 
sions, and his connection with the Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows, and the Franklin 
Typographical Society, frequently drew 
upon the kind offices of his good-natured 
and inexpensive muse. ‘The picturesque 
old house, away out on “the neck,” 
where he lived during these years, was 
the Mecca of many a faint-hearted be- 
ginner in literary work. 

He removed to Chelsea in 1855, where, 
in the pleasant home on Williams Street, 
he spent the rest of his life. He did 
good work on the school board for nine 
or ten years, and was a beloved and use- 
ful citizen. 

He published nine 
books, among which 
were “ Rhymes with 
Reason and With- 
out,” “Life and 
Sayings of Mrs. 
Partington,” “ Knit- 
ting-work,”’ “ Part- 
ingtonian Patch- 
work,” “Lines in 
Pleasant Places,” 
“Tke Partington and 
His Friends,” 
“Cruises with Cap 
tain Bob,” and 
“The Double-Run- 
ner Club.” There 
were two volumes 
of poems. 

Mr. Shillaber’s per- 
sonality abounded in 
that nameless charm 
which is one of the 
greatest mysteries of 
human companionship. ‘To this won 
derful attractiveness, every one who was 
admitted to his friendship yielded with- 
out question or hesitation. Geniality, 
sympathy, kindness, and friendly inter- 
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est, seemed his native atmosphere; he 
radiated helpfulness, courtesy, and good- 
nature, as a hearth-fire sends out heat 
and light. Yet he gave one a sense of 
massive strength and reserved force 
which convinced one that in time of 
trouble, his faithful friendship would be 
a shelter like “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” If feeling de- 
pressed, tired, and disheartened, you 
came into his presence, the very touch 
of his hand seemed to inspire you with 
new hope, and you presently found your- 
self wondering how you ever could have 
been so feeble and cowardly as to think 
the world dark, or your trials excessive. 
If his wonderful capacity for inspiring 
cheerfulness and hope could have been 
extended and applied, like steam or elec- 
tricity, he would have been the greatest 
benefactor to the human race that the 
world has ever seen. As it was, he did 
all the good in his power, and nothing 
but his lack of means prevented him from 
being the most liberal and large-hearted 
of philanthropists. 
His was the true 
charity that “begins 
at home.” Never 
was there a more 
devoted and appre- 
ciative husband ; 
never, a more loving 
and tender father ; 
never, a more faith- 
ful and_ constant 
friend. More than 
one man who pre- 
ceded him to the 
grave could have 
told of having been 
rescued by him from 
the gutter, from dis- 
grace and despair; 
and many still living 
could bear testimony 
to his tireless efforts 
to cheer and help 


Partington. ""— Chelsea them when _ they 


would else have 
been friendless and alone. Such a man 
benefits the world in a double sense — 
by his work and by his example. In- 
deed, Mr. Shillaber’s unfailing kindness 
was one of his strongest characteristics. 
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Shillaber 
Never was there a better instance of the 
charity which “thinketh no evil.”” Never 
but once in our long acquaintance did 
I hear him express even positive dislike 
of any human being. Even when he 
feared that a young woman friend whom 
he valued was inclined to look favorably 
upon a man whom he knew to be un- 
worthy, he could not bear to condemn 
the eager suitor; he only wrote to his 
friend: “ Be careful, now; as careful as 
if you were buying a load of hay, or a new 
piano ; take time, and consider, before 
deciding.” When, in his later years, 
illness and sorrows gathered about him, 
and some of his early friends grew care- 
less and neglectful, he was always ready 
to find some excuse for them — they 
were thoughtless, or busy, or in trouble, 
never really at fault in his view. Even 


in one or two cases where unworthy 


jealousy brought him positive harm and 
loss, he never uttered a reproach, but 
still found excuses for the shortcomings 
of his former friend. 


He lacked the bargaining, penny- 


at 


s Desk 


counting faculty in an amusing degree. 
He rarely gave himself the privilege of 
refusing to buy a thing because the price 
was too high. He took it first, then 
asked the price and paid it. His wife 
declared that if he engaged a barrel of 
kindling-wood, and on delivery the dealer 
demanded five dollars for it, it would be 
paid without a word. One morning when 
I was at his breakfast-table, he was re- 
quested to stop at the coal-merchant’s, 
on his way to the office, and send home 
a load of coal. It arrived punctually ; 
and at night, his wife, who was a wise 
and admirable housekeeper, asked him 
the price. 

“The price? how should I know the 
price of coal?’’ asked he innocently. 

“But you never ordered it without 
knowing what the dealer asked for it?”’ 
said she. 

“JT pry into his affairs, and ask him 
how he sells coal?” exclaimed the cal- 
culating purchaser, “what business 
that of mine? If I had asked him, he 
would very properly have advised me to 


is 
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attend to my own affairs; thank heaven, 
I am not so inquisitive.” 

In order to have become a millionnaire 
at newspaper or literary work, Mr. Shilla- 
ber must have lived in a very different 
world from this. 

I well remember the first saying of 
“Mrs. Partington” which I ever saw. 
In quotation it has generally been spoiled, 
and the point lost. It was on the occa- 
sion of a sudden rise in breadstuffs, and 
she remarked that whether flour was dear 
or cheap, she noticed that she “ always 
had to pay the same amount of money 
for half a dollar’s worth.”’ Soon after, 
she noticed the extreme changeableness 
of the wind, which blew in her face as she 
went up street, but was at her back when 
she presently went down. As soon as 
the name of Mrs. Partington became 
popular, various unscrupulous newspaper- 
writers used it to palm off their question- 
able or pointless witticisms ; but all the 
really authentic remarks of the dear old 
lady were as void of reproach as was she 
herself, and had not only the quality of 
genuine and kindly humor which is so 


rare, but also the element of unexpected- 
ness which is so often the value of fun. 
What could be more delightful than the 


question she asked of Ike — (who, by 
the way, was her nephew, and not her son 
or grandson, as is generally said) when 
he used the term “old woman.’ She 
inquired “Who do you have reverence 
to, by ‘old woman?’’’ And when she 
was viewing the comet, with her neigh- 
bor, her modest inquiry, as her eyes wan- 
dered among the starry “ consternations,”’ 
—was inimitable. ‘Do you,” she asked, 
“understand the explanatory system ?”’ 
It was with a pang of preboding that 
his nearest friends heard him announce, 
while he was doing what proved to be his 
last work for the press, that he was “ go- 
ing to kill Mrs. Partington.” Pathetic 
intercession was made for the old lady’s 
life; but he was firm in his determina- 
tion that she should not survive him. 
He knew well what her fate would be, if 
he left her in existence ; homeless in the 
waste of print, she would be like the 
Scapegoat driven into the wilderness, 
made the burden of all the stale witti- 
cisms and questionable quibbles which the 
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newspapers might choose to put upon 
her. So, a few months before his own 
departure, the kindly old lady peacefully 
ended her blameless and beneficent ex- 
istence. She was a tender-hearted and 
benevolent creature, never forgetful of 
her own placid dignity, and never for a 
moment conscious of her inimitable and 
delightful drollery. 

“ His creed,” says one who knew him 
intimately, “was love to God and man, 
exemplified in every act of his life.” 
While liberal in his opinions, he was 
tolerant of all religious beliefs, and counted 
among his close friends some of the most 
straight-laced of clergymen. An eminent 
Roman Catholic father once said to him: 
«Ah, Shillaber, you are too good a man 
for the devil to get!’’ A well-known 
orthodox clergyman remarked of him: 
“He would be a perfect man, if he had 
but the grace of God.” 

If it is “the grace of God” that en- 
ables a*human being to be helpful, cheer- 
ful, sympathetic, benevolent, faithful, and 
true, forgiving to ingratitude, and patient 
under torture, then surely Shillaber did 
not lack this good gift. And it is com- 
forting to poor miserable sinners to think 
that if the devil does really get such 
spirits as Shillaber, then his majesty’s 
headquarters cannot be so intolerable a 
place of residence as it has been painted. 

Like all tender natures, he was very fond 
of animals. A large buff cat, “ Beauty,” 
was his pet for years, and was nestled 
lovingly in his arms only a few minutes 
before his death. The affectionate crea- 
ture still seeks and mourns him. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Shillaber’s habitual 
cheerfulness and merriment he was “ ac- 
quainted with grief.” Early in his mar- 
ried life he lost two lovely, promising 
boys for whom he grieved as fathers sel- 
dom grieve. A charming baby-girl, one 
of twins, died later, just as she was able to 
lisp a little of her love for him; and her 
mate followed her on reaching woman- 
hood. Of his eight children, four survive 
him. The last great blow was the death 
of his wife in 1883, a most amiable and 
single-hearted woman, a helpmate in very 
deed, to whom he was the most de- 
voted of husbands. ‘To her he applied 
Jean Ingelow’s words, “‘ A sweeter woman 
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ne’er drew breath.” His life thereafter 
was one unbroken bereavement, during 
which he made heroic efforts to keep up 
to the old standard of cheerful helpful- 
ness and faith in the ultimate wisdom 
which governs the world. 

He was virtually confined to the house 
for several of the last years of his life, 
hardly leaving it excepting for a little 
summer change and rest. But his en- 
forced inaction did not sour his sweet 
and kindly nature. It seemed hard —to 
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others — that a man who would not will- 
ingly have hurt a fly was doomed to so 
much suffering ; but he never complained, 
keeping always the same old cordial wel- 
come for his friends, the same grateful 
smile for the dear daughter who minis- 
tered to him for years, and watched his 
peaceful departure. 

Dear friend, great tender heart, sleep 
well! In faithful and loving memory of 
you have these poor words been written. 
And so, for a little, farewell ! 





AT ANDERSONVILLE. 


By Franklin L. Stanton. 


HEN the weird, wondering wind is still, 
There, in the valleys of Andersonville, 
At that shivering hour — the grim half-way 
Of the ghostly march of the dark to day, 
There are sounds too mystical to repeat ; 
Eager voices, hurrying feet, 


Ribald laughter and jest 


and then 





The prayers and pleadings of prisoned men. 


At dead of night, when the wind is still, 
There is life in the shadows of Andersonville. 


When the hills gloom black in the midnight shade, 
There are signs of life in the old stockade ; 
The phantom guards in the prison bounds 
Resume their sorrowful, silent rounds ; 
While the glowworm’s lantern gleams and waves 
Adown the aisles of a thousand graves ; 
And then to the listening ear there comes 
The mystic roll of the muffled drums. 


The drama ends and the dreamer wakes : 
In the flowering fields and the tangled brakes 
The birds are singing, the liquid notes 
Rise to heaven from their thrilling throats ; 
The sunlight falls with a softened beam 
On the voiceless graves where the dead men dream ; 
While hill and valley and prison sod 
Rest in the smile and the peace of God. 


But at dead of night, when the wind is still, 
There is life in the shadows of Andersonville. 
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By Dorothy Prescott. 


IV. 


pwersmenm |i dining-room of Profes- 
na 4 sor Richard Meredith’s 
delightful house in Wash- 
ington was a cheery sight, 
even in midwinter, as the 
morning sunshine stole 
across the dainty breakfast table between 
the husband and wife. He was tall and 
stalwart, golden-bearded, falcon-eyed, and 
ruddy, the very picture of a man of out-of- 
door science. She was called a brunette, 
but there are shades of darkness as well as 
of light, and she was no pen and ink sketch 
in black and white, but brilliantly-colored 
all over. Her hair and eyes, her cheeks 
and lips, were all in different tones of 
rich ruddy velvety brown, or rich dusky 
velvety red; even her long thick eye- 
lashes were of too soft and melting a tint 
to be described by so hard a word as 
black. Over the cool blue-gray of her 
cashmere wrapper she blazed like a fire. 
Her features had something of the deli- 
cate classic mould of her sister’s, but 
much more pronounced and accentuated ; 
in fact, Anna looked like a poor photo- 
graph of Josephine. They were still 
more alike in figure, though the elder 
sister’s tall slender form had now bloomed 
out into more matronly proportions, as 
befitted the mother of the four fine chil- 
dren who sat round her table, golden- 
haired and brown-haired, brown-eyed 
and blue-eyed, no two assorted alike. 
Papa was absently putting bits of beef- 
steak into his mouth, while he opened 
his great pile of letters and jotted down 
cabalistic marks on the outside of each 
with his stylographic pen, mamma found 
time from her correspondence, as me- 
chanically to criticise the table manners 
of her offspring; but she kept anxiously 
recurring to the last one she had opened, 
and when the proper amount of oranges 
had been cut up and disposed of, she 
broke out with, “There, there, children ! 
it is so fine you had better go out early. 
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I’m sure Fraulein has your things ready ; 
she went upstairs half an hour ago”’ ; and 
when after some protesting the room was 
cleared of all but the privileged Zefita, 
still at the happy age which could neither 
understand nor repeat, she broke out 
with : 

“ Now, Richard ! what do you think?” 

“‘T think, my dear, that he’s a fool.” 

“Oh! you know about it then! but 
how? do tell me!” 

‘“‘ Because he wrote to me.”’ 

‘What for — for heaven’s sake?” 

“To ask for my assistance.”’ 

“Well, I must say I never heard of 
anything so pushing.”’ 

“You will never hear of anything being 
pushed by it, or I am much mistaken.” 

“T hope so—but mamma seems so 
anxious about it —”’ 

“Your mother! she must be uncom- 
monly hard up for something to worry 
about !” 

“Now, Richard! I don’t believe you 
know what I mean?” 

“T don’t know, my child, that I do. 
You asked me what I thought, and I re- 
plied about what was in my hands — this 
letter from a man who thinks he has in- 
vented perpetual motion.” 

“Richard ! now do be serious! Here is 
a letter from mamma, and she is in such 
trouble. The thing is that Anna — no, I 
don’t mean Anna, but a young man—’”’ 

“Say Anna avd a young man, my 
dear, and I think I can understand it.’’ 

“Yes—that he wants to marry her, 
and she seems inclined to have him.” 

“That is going very far — for Anna.”’ 

“ And mamma feels so unhappy about 
it—he’s not a nice person at all, very 
underbred and uncultivated, and all that. 
It is a wonder he should think of such a 
thing.” 

“Tt is, indeed. 
him?” 

“T think from what mamma says, they 





Where did she meet 
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met at Jaffrey this summer, when she and 
Anna were at Mrs. Cutler’s.” 

“If they met a young man at Mrs. 
Cutler’s, I can only say that the hand of 
destiny must be in it. Perhaps he may 
prove worthy of his good fortune.” 

“Mamma says,” said Josephine, refer- 
ring to her letter, “they tell me the 
young man is honest and industrious — 
but you know I could say that for my 
grocer.” 

“What is his business? ”’ 

“Oh, he’s a lawyer; but that, you 
know, may be’ one thing or another. 
Evan says he’s a low kind of lawyer with- 
out any regular education ; probably one 
of those horrid ones who get their living 
by bringing off notorious criminals.”’ 

““What’s his name ?”’ 

«¢ Samuel Colman — of Torrey and Col- 
man,” read Mrs. Meredith. 

“That’s not a bad firm; I have had to 
do with them myself. I know Torrey ; 
and if this young man is the junior partner 
I met, but whose name I don’t remember, 
he made a very good appearance. As to 
bringing off criminals, he may prove use- 
ful in that capacity. Who knows how 
soon I, or even Evan, may need getting 
off for embezzling or forgery?” 

“ Richard! how can you?” 

“Come, come, Josephine, don’t bor- 
row trouble till you have to.” 

“ But I am afraid it will make a great 
deal of trouble for us. Mother wants us 
to have Anna here for a visit, and use all 
our influence with her to give it up. 
What can I do, if you will not help me?” 

“Do ask her here by all means; but 
as to our influence, I don’t think it will 
have much effect. There is only one 
thing I can think of which you can do 
that is likely to be of the least use in the 
matter.”’ 

“And what is that?” 
eagerly. 

“Find another young man for her! 
Indeed, that is what my prophetic soul 
advised beforehand, as you will bear me 
witness. I have tried a dozen times to get 
your mother to let Anna come on, and go 
out here with you. I knew she would 
drive her into marrying some one, and 
then object to him.” 

“T am sure,” said Josephine plain- 


asked his wife 
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tively, “I always have wanted to have 
dear little Anna more with me; but you 
know how it is— mamma always made 
some objection if I set a time, and then 
she would always talk of not being able to 
afford the expense, and yet didn’t like it 
if I said I would fit Anna out — and ” — 

“Oh, yes, I have heard it all a score 
of times. I am glad of anything that 
will bring the child here ; and Josephine, 
if you will take my advice —”’ 

“Well?” 

“You will not say anything to her 
about it! What she needs is time to 
think it over without any urging or pro- 
testing on either side. I think too highly 
of my sister to suppose that if the man is 
not fit for her, she will not find it out if 
she is left to herself. Take her about ; 
let her play with the children; and be 
sure and get her some pretty gowns and 
bonnets ; under the circumstances, your 
mother can’t object.” 

“That will be nice. Let me see — 
this is a horrid place to get anything in a 
hurry. I'll write to Madame Florence 
—she has my measure, and it will do 
for Anna, with a little taking in, — to 
send her a carriage costume and bonnet 
—she’ll be sure to need that; and I'll 
give her the pink crape and roseleaf 
gown that Gertrude brought me from 
Paris. I always hated it and never put 
it on but once, for it’s just the shade of 
pink I can’t wear. Before I will trust 
Gertrude, with her light hair, to order me 
a gown again! But Anna is so much 
whiter than I, that she will look very well 
in it; don’t you—,” but Richard had 
long ago returned to his letters. 

This visit to the Merediths was the first 
that Anna had ever made without her 
mother’s company, or the uncomfortable 
feeling that she was needed at home, and 
she enjoyed it accordingly. Josephine 
had the entrée everywhere, due as a 
matter of course to her husband’s in- 
herited wealth and personal achieve- 
ments, her own beauty, and the family 
connections of both. She took her social 
duties in an easy way that astonished her 
sister; only going where she wanted to, 
and inviting those she liked. There was 
plenty of time to loiter about, playing 
with the children, and admiring Jose- 
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phine’s possessions. As her mother had 
hoped, Anna did not miss her lover 
much; but then on the other hand she 
did not pine for home either, so that 
things were about even in his favor. 

“JT don’t believe Anna cares much for 
that man,” said Josephine to her hus- 
band. “I’m sure, if I tried, I could get 
her to give him up,” she added with a 
doubtful and questioning accent. 

“Perhaps you might,’ said Richard 
dryly,” but there are several other things 
to be considered. Could you make him 
give her up? A young man who could 
venture to propose for Anna would not 
be disposed, I think, to relinquish her 
without a struggle ; and then, if you got 
it off, could you keep it off? She cannot 
stay here forever, and when she goes back, 
she goes where he is, remember! I mean 
to run on to Boston myself this week to 
give a lecture. I will make inquiries 
about the young man, and we shall know 
better what to think of it. ‘Till then, I 
would keep quiet. Anna looks happy, — 
that’s the main thing.” 

Josephine said nothing, but she thought 
that the “other young man” her hus- 
band had advised, might now be very op- 
portunely brought forward. ‘There was 
Arthur Perry of Baltimore, a Meredith 
connection, who seemed well pleased 
with her sister; that would* be a match 
above all criticism; and she was not in- 
different to her own personal triumph, 
should she send Anna home with so bril- 
liant a prospect. But it was at present 
go vague and indefinite that she was 
afraid even to mention it, lest somehow 
she should throw ill-luck upon it. She 
would invite him to a little dinner while 
Richard was away, for she could not 
bring herself to confide her secret wishes 
to her husband till they had a more 
tangible basis. ‘The little dinner was 
carefully planned, but it could not take 
place till the. evening before Richard 
came back, and that very afternoon Anna 
received the following letter : 

“ My DARLING NANNIE: — Yop can’t tell how 
perfectly tiresome and stupid everything here is 
without you. I am growing fairly desperate, and 
if you don’t come back soon I shall come on to 
Washington for you, or do something else that is 


dreadful. I don’t mind the days so much, as I 
am very busy, but the evenings are worse than 
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anything I ever imagined. and I can’t fix my mind 
to work in them at all. I call on Ethel Moore 
now and then, but you needn’t be jealous — she 
isn’t at all the sort of a girl I fancy —and then, 
she is always talking about you. She seems to 
admire you very much, and I might enjoy hearing 
her, only I am so afraid of letting something out, 
and making your mother mad. I go nowhere 
else, except to see her; she is very low and 
wretched without you, and I don’t wonder. I 
try my best to cheer her up a bit, but it’s pretty 
slow work. The other night I took my banjo, 
thinking to amuse her, but she seemed afraid of 
it. I guess she thought it would blow up. Your 
cousin, Mrs. Phil Kirby was there, and seemed to 
like it hugely. She’s a very pleasant lady, isn’t 
she? We sang together and had no end of fun. 
I never saw any one look so disgusted as your 
brother did: I couldn’t help carrying it on a little 
further whenever I looked at him. We should 
have made a good caricature for Z7fe. You see 
we wanted you to keep us in order. Your 
brother-in-law, Professor Meredith, has been here, 
and was very polite and attentive to me. I asked 
him to dinner at the club, and we had a long talk 
about you, I suppose there was no harm in telling 
him, for he seems to know all about it. He 
seems to be almost as fond of you as I am; but 
remember no one can be gzz/e, and do come back 
soon to your devoted and adoring 


* SAMUEL COLMAN,” 


This letter was on the usual pattern of 

Sam’s, but somehow Anna’s heart re- 
proached her more than usual to think 
how much he missed her, and how little 
she, in her world of little dinners, and 
five o’clock teas, and evening “crushes,” 
had missed him. ‘He is a dear good 
fellow,” she thought, “and deserves bet- 
ter of me!” She did not enjoy the 
dinner that evening as much as she had 
expected, and when Josephine, who was 
also in less good spirits than usual, said 
afterwards that it was because she had 
missed Richard, Anna felt a thrill of 
what was almost envy for her sister, both 
for what she took and what she gave; 
of pride that she too could take if she 
so minded, and shame that she could not 
give more. 
* Richard came home late that night, 
and the next morning when his wife had 
gone to give her orders, and the children 
were off for their walk, he asked his 
sister-in-law to give him a few minutes in 
his study, and when she came in rather 
shyly he said kindly : 

“You must not think, Anna, that be- 
cause I have not spoken to you of your 
own affairs since you came here, that it 
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was because I felt no interest in them. 
I did not care to express any opinion till 
I really knew something about the matter.” 
He paused, but as Anna said nothing, he 
went on. “I have met Mr. Colman 
while I was in Boston, and made some 
inquiries about him, of friends upon 
whom I can depend.” 

‘* He says you were very kind to him,” 
said Anna. 

“That was very easy,” he said smiling, 
“but he has a right to demand some- 
thing more than kindness from both of 
us; I mean justice. I will only tell you 
that I have heard the very best accounts 
of him on all sides, both as to prospects 
and character. I feel sure that he is a 
man who would make a good husband 
for any girl who cared for him, and that 
he is much too good for any girl to marry 
if she does not care for him.” And, as 
Anna still sat silent: “ Don’t you think 
you ought to let Mr. Colman know how 
he stands? You have been here a month, 
and of course we have been delighted to 
have you with us; but you came, I be- 
lieve, to think over your decision. Re- 
member, that a month may have seemed 
short to you, but long to him; and young 
men have some rights, though I know 
pretty young girls are not apt to think so.” 

A bright blush dawned over Anna’s 
face, making her so pretty that her 
brother-in-law looked at her admiringly. 
“ There’s a chance for the young fellow,” 
he thought to himself, “and I’m glad of 
it, for both their sakes !”’ 

“Indeed, Richard,” faltered Anna, 
‘you are very, very kind. I do want to 
do what is right by Mr. Colman. I did 
not, ON my Own account, want any more 
time to consider—but—TI thought it 
was due to mother, and —.” 

“And Evan, and your grandfather, 
and Aunt Helen, and all the Ellerys and 
Kimballs? Well, then, I think that as 
you have given them a month, and every- 
thing is so satisfactory, that you might 
tell them you would like to please your- 
self. It jis not likely your mother will 
make any more objection. Of course 
there may be a good deal about Mr. Col- 
man’s connections and education that 
she doesn’t like; there may be some 
things you don’t like yourself; but in 
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these matters you should consider where 
the prospect of greatest happiness lies, 
and aim for that — and remember that no 
husband is perfect. Ask Josephine, and 





she will confess that even I have my 
faults.”’ 

“Thank you, Richard,” said Anna, 
gratefully and tearfully. ‘You are the 


very best of brothers, — that is— Evan 
is very fond of me, and means kindly, 
but —.” 

“«Oh, Master Evan will learn as he grows 
older,” said Richard laughing; “ matri- 
mony will teach him something, provided 
he doesn’t marry a cousin. Now, my 
dear child, I wish you all happiness ; 
and I think it will be the best way to it 
if I turn inhospitable, and hurry you out 
of my house. I will arrange for your 
going home as soon as may be; and you 
must show that you forgive me by making 
us a longer visit when you can bring Mr. 
Colman with you.” 

Anna went home, and Sam met her at 
the station with rapturous delight. Mrs. 
Ellery knew that it was impossible to for- 
bid a daughter of two-and-twenty to marry 
a man of irreproachable character who 
was able and anxious to marry her, and 
she gave her consent, and then queru- 
lously lamented the necessity. Evan dis- 
approved of his mother’s giving up, but 
saw no way-of interfering on his own 
account. Anna was therefore allowed to 
write notes to all her relations and friends. 
When she left off, pale and weary, Sam, 
to whom she had hardly found time to 
speak for three days and nights, thought 
that his engagement was out at last, and 
rejoiced accordingly, till he found that it 
could not be till it had been announced at 
a family dinner at Grandpapa Ellery’s, 
and that these notes were to prepare the 
minds of those who were to be present, 
lest they might be vulgarly surprised at 
the news. 

A small evening party was to follow the 
dinner, for relations of more distant de- 
gree, and Anna was told that she might 
ask some of Mr. Colman’s if she wished. 
Sam hdd no relations in Boston, and 
though his friends were a legion, Anna 
was afraid to venture upon them. ‘The 
Torreys appeared to be his strongest card. 
Mrs. Torrey had not yet attained to the 











elevated rank of being “ known” by the 
Ellerys, but she enjoyed a very respectable 
brevet one of being “ known all about.” 
She lived out of town—in Belmont — 
and knew all the best people there. 
There could be no objections to inviting 
her, except that she had her own proper 
pride of place. It would never do to 
begin her acquaintance by asking her to 
dinner to do honor to her husband’s 
junior partner, a young man she had only 
seen once or twice. Sam was finally told 
he might bring his most intimate friend, 
who would naturally act as his best man 
later, and he named Mr. ‘Tom Sperry, a 
rising young bookkeeper in a large hard- 
ware firm. Anna, a little surprised that he 
had not mentioned Ethel Moore, thought 
it her duty to remind him, and was rather 
taken aback at his indifference as to her 
being invited or no, when they had been 
so intimate from childhood. Sam was 
surprised in his turn, by Anna’s deter- 
mination to push the matter; but Anna 
dared not tell him that Ethel had _ per- 
sonal claims on her. Anna had never 
had an opportunity for any very strong 
girlish intimacies, but there were plenty 
of nice girls who were supposed to fill the 
part of friends to her, and who should 
have been her confidantes had she re- 
quired any. It was a mortifying thing to 
feel that Ethel Moore knew more of the 
secret history of her engagement than any 
of these did; but she was too just not to 
recognize that it made a claim she could 
not ignore. She asked Ethel, and in her 
exaggerated carefulness for the comfort 
of others, she also asked Ethel’s father ; 
for she feared that Ethel might not want 
to come, or might think herself not 
wanted, if she had no one to chaperon 
her, although Anna took as much pains 
as truth would allow to set forth the small 
and informal character of the entertain- 
ment. But Ethel reckoned not of chape- 
rons, and felt somewhat offended with 
Anna for seeming to think that she 
needed any. “As if I could not hirea 
carriage if I wanted to!’’ Mr. Moore 
never dreamed of going. He was not 
without acquaintances among Sam’s future 
relations, but he had no desire, but quite 
the contrary, to meet them on their own 
hunting-grounds. 
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As she sat waiting, ready dressed for 
this important affair, Anna wished it 
safely over. Certain little things in Sam’s 
manners and speech, which she might 
have overlooked herself, loomed up in 
giant proportions as seen through the 
eyes of her family. She could fancy her 
Aunt Helen questioning him, and _ his 
replies, and Gertrude playing him off. 
Anna had never fancied her cousin’s style 
of wit, and now it seemed to her odious. 
She thought of cautioning Sam, but dis- 
missed the idea as likely to take away the 
one saving grace of unconsciousness. 
She had time to think, for he was not as 
punctual as usual, which Mrs. Ellery did 
not fail to remark as she fussed about the 
room, not a soothing process for her 
daughter’s nerves, until Sam came in, 
bright and glowing from the driving 
March storm, reminding her of the night 
when he had seen her home, and she had 
thought that Ethel Moore was a lucky 
girl to get him. The luck was Anna’s 
now, and she well knew that it was greater 
than she had deemed it then; but then, 
the drawbacks were greater for her than 
they could have been for Ethel. 

“The carriage has been at the door for 
a full half hour,” said Mrs. Ellery icily. 
“We are always very careful not to keep 
the coachman waiting in such unpleasant 
weather ; and the poor horses, too, — I 
dislike cruelty to animals.” 

“Very sorry, ma’am, but | 
couldn’t help it this time. 
the story of it. 
stunning! Well, that zs a gown!” 

“T am glad you like it,’ said Anna 
demurely. 

“It! [never saw you or any one else 
look so pretty ; you ought always to wear 
that color. And what are those little 
pink things all over the front of it?”’ 

“Rose leaves —they are supposed to 
be dropping all the time from the big 
rose on the shoulder.” 

“It holds out well, doesn’t it? but 
here’s the rose for me,”’ said Sam, giving 
his betrothed a hearty kiss on the cheek, 
and then drawing back to contemplate 
her anew. ’ 

“Please put my shawl on, Anna,” said 
Mrs. Ellery, who always disapproved of 
these demonstrations of affection. Sam 


really 
I'll tell you 
Why, Nannie, you are 
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dutifully wrapped her up in her heavy 
cashmere, and then repaid himself by 
helping Anna into her dainty little silver 
gray wrap, with the chinchilla fur, and 
the quilted rose-colored satin lining. 
He assisted both ladies carefully over the 
slippery pavement, and as the carriage 
drove off, said: “This reminds me of 
the adventure I’ve just had. “It was 
that that made me so late, Mrs. Ellery — 
and I’m sure I beg pardon.” 

“ Indeed,” said Anna, “if you were 
not always so early, we should not have 
noticed it.” 

“That's right, dear; always stand up 
for me. But really, Mrs. Ellery, it was 
funny enough, but just as I was coming 
up the hill in Mount Vernon Street I saw 
a lady on the doorstep looking out for 
her carriage, which couldn’t come up to 
the door because of a coal cart that had 
broken down just in front, and sent the 
coal flying all over the sidewalk, which 
was in enough of a mess already, as 
you'll imagine, with the snow melting as 
fast as it came down. So seeing her 
standing and looking helplessly about, 
I stopped and said, ‘Can I be of any 
use to you, ma’am?’ She didn’t seem 
to understand what I meant, even when 
I asked her again, so I picked her up — 
I knew I could do it, for she wasn’t very 
heavy, and carried her down the door- 
steps and put her safely in, while the 
coachman, who seemed a thick-headed 
fellow, stood gaping. She was astonished, 
I can tell you— but she thanked me very 
nicely. Indeed, if I had wanted to, I 
might have stood talking there till now, 
for she was one of the kind who can’t 
stop when they get going—so I bowed 
and walked off.” 

“She must have been surprised,” said 
Mrs. Ellery. 

“‘Oh, well, I shouldn’t have done it to 
a young lady,” said Sam; “they mightn’t 
have liked it, and Nannie might not 
have approved ; but this was an old lady, 
quite as old as you, and I felt as much 
like helping her as if she were my 
mother.” 

The carriage stopped, and Mrs. Ellery 
felt alarmed, as Sam tentatively ran his 
eye over her ample proportions, and a 
comical smile twitched the corners of his 
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mouth ; would he venture to repeat his 
audacious performance? However, to 
her relief, the sidewalk was so freshly 
swept that there could be no excuse for 
it. As they crossed the wide vestibule 
and entered the great hall, Sam had only 
time to whisper ‘to Anna, “ The old gen- 
tleman lives in style, doesn’t he?” before 
they were swept apart by a bowing foot- 
man, Sam into a cloak room, and the 
ladies through a side door, and up a pri- 
vate staircase, to the room where half the 
aunts and cousins bidden to the feast had 
already assembled, all eager to shower 
good wishes and questions upon Anna: 
they should be so glad to meet Mr. 
Colman — Gertrude had seen him already 
they believed. The well-known curl on 
Gertrude’s pretty lips, of a smile well 
held in check, alarmed poor Anna, and 
Mrs. Ellery looked gloomy, and turned 
the conversation on whooping-cough, un- 
til Aunt Helen Kimball succeeded in 
getting to the front. She was older than 
Mrs. Ellery, and had always been too 
undisguisedly plain to shine, as Anna did, 
in the reflected light of a handsome sis- 
ter. She was as fond of talking as her 
sister, taking views of life as decidedly 
allegro as Mrs. Ellery’s were fenseroso, 
and the quicker and more lively tones 
appropriate thereto gave her a decided 
advantage in a war of words. 

“T had such a charming adventure this 
evening,” she was saying. ‘Just as the 
carriage was coming round, a coal cart 
broke right down in the gutter in front 
of my door, and coal and dust flew all 
over the sidewalk in the wet snow. It 
looked too nasty, and I stood on the 
doorstep a moment looking rather blank 
I suppose, when a very good-looking 
young man who was passing stopped and 
asked what he could do for me; and if 
you will believe me, he actually caught 
me up, and carried me down the steps, 
and put me into the carriage before I 
could stop him. A very nice-looking 
young fellow, indeed—I couldn’t place 
him exactly—he might have been a 
student, only he didn’t talk like one ex- 
actly ; he spoke more like a clerk, but 
they wouldn’t have been so easy about it 
— he was more like — 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh himself!” put in 











Gertrude, who was inclined to weary of 
her aunt’s monologues. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Helen, “I wish I 
knew who he was. He seemed so good- 
hearted! I should like greatly to im- 
prove his mind and manners a little ; he 
seems fresh from the country, and I fear 
will be spoiled in the city.” 

‘That kind of boy often is charming,”’ 
said Gertrude, looking at Anna; “only 
they generally marry some dreadful girl, 
and there’s an end of them.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Helen, “the men of 
that class are a great deal superior to the 
women, as a rule.” 

“Tt is time to go down,” said Mrs. 
Ellery, with a disapproving look at her 
daughter, and Anna followed her mother 
with burning cheeks. Sam met them at 
the foot of the stairs, perfectly at home 
already, and as he ushered Anna into the 
drawing-room he might have been acting 
the part of the Lord of Burleigh introdu- 
cing his bride to her new splendors. He 
seized the hand that that august patriarch, 
Grandpapa Ellery, was slowly extending 
toward him, and in five minutes was tell- 
ing him that he looked very young for his 
age. The head of the Ellery family was 
indeed a hale and handsome man at 
seventy-five, and as he stood on his own 
hearth, a fine glow of hospitality warmed 
his lofty courtesy. His much younger 
second wife, a lady whom, being a fifth 
or sixth cousin, her stepchildren and 
grandchildren were accustomed to ad- 
dress as ‘“ Louisa’ or “Cousin Louisa”’, 
an invalid of a much more pronounced 
type than Mrs. Ellery, was leaning back 
in her easy chair with her eyes shut, and 
scarcely seemed to know that the young 
man was being presented to her. But 
whiie Anna’s grandfather detained her, 
fondly holding her hand, the lady next in 
place looked up with, “I think I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you before, 
Mr. Colman.” 

“Yes ma’am; I remember it very 
well; and the nice time we had, singing 
together.” 

“Let me introduce my husband, Mr. 
Kirby ; Phil!” and this young lady, born 
a Kimball, and married to a cousin on 
the Ellery side, motioned to a tall, dark, 
handsome young man, who came forward 
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slowly, and muttered something indis- 
tinctly. 

“ How much you look like Evan; he’s 
your cousin, I suppose?” said Sam. Mr. 
Philip Ellery Kirby, who did look very 
much like his cousin Evan, a little sub- 
dued by years and matrimony, now smiled 
faintly, and asked, more audibly, ‘“‘ Where 
is Evan? I don’t see him?” 

“Evan couldn’t come till later — in- 
deed, between you and me, I don’t think 
he’s any too well pleased with things just 
now,” said Sam calmly. “I thought 
when I first met him, do you know, that 
he was particularly unpleasant, but now I 
see what it is; he’s jealous, and I don’t 
blame him. If I had had such a sister as 
Anna, and so devoted as she has always 
been to him, I shouldn’t feel very cheer- 
ful at having her engaged. But he’ll get 
over it fast enough when we are married, 
I know. Isn’t she lovely now, in that 
pink frock?” 

“T have always thought my cousin 
Anna a most charming girl,” said Mr. 
Kirby, thawing a little. 

«And J chose the gown, Mr. Colman,” 
said Gertrude ; and as his attention was 
claimed by some one else, she murmured 
in her husband’s ear: “ Yes, for Jose- 
phine! I suppose she thought it good 
enough for Anna! Before I will pick out 
a gown for her again!” 

“Ts it possible!. can I believe my 
eyes!” Aunt Helen was exclaiming, in a 
tone to draw general attention. 

“Yes, ma’am; I’ve been fortunate to 
meet you before this evening; I’m*sure, 
finding that you are Anna’s aunt makes 


_ my luck still greater.” 


“Sir Walter Raleigh in person!” said 
Gertrude, with a saucy glance at Anna, 
who bore it with outward calmness, but 
was thankful that the announcement of 
dinner cut the scene short. Her grand- 
father offered her his arm. How Sam, 
left to himself, was ever to accomplish 
the task of getting his hostess out of her 
chair, and into the dining-room, she did 
not stop to think, but when she ventured 
to look toward the other end of the 
table, she beheld unwonted animation 
prevailing there. Few and far between 
were the guests, for whom Louisa thought 
it worth her while to open her lips — but 
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now she was actually talking with an air 
of interest reflected on the face of her 
escort; and as Aunt Helen sat on his 
other hand, Sam had some chance of en- 
joying his dinner, and she turned with re- 
lief to her grandfather who was asking 
about Mr. Colman’s ancestry — was he, 
by any possibility, one of the Colmans of 
Chelsea ? 

““T don’t know,’ 
believe he does.” 

‘‘T suppose he may be a descendant 
of John Colman of Chelsea; if he is, I 
can prove his descent from Edward, the 
original immigrant; he will be much 
pleased, I don’t doubt; who was his 
grandfather?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t believe he 
knows much about his family — one of 
his sisters, who lives in the West, has the 
family Bible—I don’t suppose he re- 
members much of it.” 

“Young men are so thoughtless about 
such things,” sighed the old gentleman, 
longing to mount his hobby. “I will 
have a little talk with him, and ask him 
to write to his sister. Whom did she 
marry?” 

Anna did not enjoy the subject. Sam’s 
father, now deceased, had been a store- 
keeper in a small town, and his two 
sisters were comfortably married, Kitty in 
Chicago, and Lucinda in Ontonagon, 
Michigan. Lucinda had not yet replied 
to the announcement of the engagement, 
and Kitty’s answer had not led her to de- 
sire a nearer acquaintance. She turned 
the Conversation on John of Chelsea, and 
his connection with the parent stock, 
thinking past generations a safer topic. 

When the ladies re-entered the draw- 
ing-room, Anna, as in duty bound, sat 
down by her step-grandmother, while that 
lady silently smoothed the folds of her 
glimmering’satin skirt and drew her filmy 
chuddah round her shoulders. Louisa 
was pretty in a corpse-like style, and had 
that passion for her clothes often met 
with in invalids, in spite of, or perhaps as 
a protest against their condition. She 
began at last with unwonted animation : 

“T really do think, Anna, that Mr. 
Colman is one of the kindest and best- 
hearted men I have ever met with,— so 
attentive, and in such a thoughtful way ; 


J 


said Anna; “I don’t 
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he saw that my shawl had dropped just 
as the door opened, and put it round me 
so quietly, before I could even look at 
Roberts —and he was so interested in 
hearing about my neuralgic headaches ; 
he is going to bring me something to 
take for them, which cured the wife of a 
friend of his—HI don’t believe it will do 
me any good, but he was so anxious I 
should try it, that I could not bear to 
refuse him.” 

*Anna’s lover is a delightful boy,” 
Aunt Helen was saying to her sister on 
the other side of the fire; “I really long 
to kiss him.” 

“He is a good young man, I believe,” 
said Mrs. Ellery despondingly, “but he 
has such odd ways — he has been brought 
up so differently from Anna —I don’t see 
how she can like them.” 

“Oh, well, she must teach him to 
change a few trifling habits. He has 
sense enough to learn, and sense is every- 
thing. Did you ever hear anything 
prettier than the way he met me this 
evening? Oh, there are Mr. Chandler 
and Dorothy — and Mrs. Wells and Pris- 
cilla Pinckney — and who is that behind 
them?” 

The person indicated was Ethel Moore, 
who looked rather out of spirits. Anna’s 
idea and hers of a small informal party 
did not agree, and she had not dressed 
as much as she could and would have 
done to suit the occasion, always an ex- 
asperating consciousness. It was, she 
considered, a very stiff affair, the female 
part of the company decidedly predom- 
inating. ‘There were a few young men, 
but noné of them were allowed to fall to 
her share; nor indeed did the other 
girls, though of their acquaintance, de- 
rive much benefit from their presence. 
They all drifted into the little boudoir 
opening into the conservatory, where 
Mrs. Phil Kirby had ensconced herself, 
and by the peals of laughter which were 
heard proceeding from it, were probably 
being entertained with some of her best 
stories. Even the shy Tom Sperry, who 
came late, yielded to the attraction. 

Ethel formed one of the group of girls, 
who all spoke pleasantly to her, but meet- 
ing with little encouragement, did not 
persevere in their efforts; they were fully 
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occupied with the exciting topic of 
Anna’s engagement. It was their fashion 
to admire Anna as a pattern of every 
virtue, and pity her for the dull life she 
led. ‘That she should be engaged before 
any of them was almost too surprising a 
joke. Still, they felt a natural satisfac- 
tion, that one of their number was to 
marry a man entirely, out of their own 
calculations. ‘They began to wonder that 
they had never heard of Mr. Colman. 

Sam looked rather shocked at Mrs. 
Kirby’s free-and-easy proceedings, and 
whispered to Anna that he didn’t quite 
like it— did she always go on like that? 

“Qh, it’s only Gertrude—no one 
minds her.” 

‘‘Her husband seems to mind,” said 
Sam, looking where Phil Kirby and Evan 
loomed up stiffly against the wall, stolid 
as Gog and Magog at a Lord Mayor’s 
feast. 

“That’s only Phil’s way — nobody 
minds him.” 

“JT don’t like it, though,’ persisted 
Sam; “it isn’t at all fair to the girls.”’ 

“Tt zs too bad,” gently assented Anna, 
who in her heart sympathized with him 
more than she would own. “There is 
poor Miss Moore in a corner. I must go 
and get Evan to talk to her; and you, 
Sam, won’t you say something to Dorothy 
or Grace?” 

“T’ll take leaf out of Gertrude’s book, 
and do them all at once, and then see if 
you don’t ‘ mind,’ Miss Anna !”’ 

Anna passed on, smiling careless and 
confident, and was returning, followed by 
the reluctant Evan, when her grand- 
father stopped her on her way with: 

“TI want to tell you, Anna, how very 
much pleased I am with your choice. Mr. 
Colman appears to me one of the cleverest 
young fellows.I have met with for a long 
time, and I feel sure that he will take a 
foremost place and keep it. He is modest 
and unassuming in talking about himself, 
but I can see that he is highly trusted. 
He gave me,” turning to Evan, “the 
best account I have yet had about that 
unhappy Idaho Central matter. It seems 
that Torrey and Colman are the re- 
ceivers, and I should not wonder if they 
put it on its legs again. Your mother 
seems as fortunate in her sons-in-law,” 


he went on after a pause, which neither 
broke, “as we all think her in her own 
children;” and then good-naturedly, 
‘you must take care, Evan, not to lessen 
her good fortune in a daughter-in-law.” 

Anna dared not look to see how Evan 
bore this privileged grand-paternal pleas- 
antry. She was thankful to see him sub- 
side into the vacant seat by Miss Moore, 
where he remained most of the evening, 
alarming the other girls by paying her 
marked devotior, — that is, listening 
while she talked to him; for Evan was a 
popular idol with these young creatures. 
His handsome person was made more 
imposing by his silence, and though he 
never said anything in particular, he 
always looked as if he were going to. 
But somehow, whether the change were 
in him or herself, Ethel found him that 
evening less charming than of old. 

Anna, meanwhile, emboldened by Sam’s 
success, ventured to ask him to sing. 
Aunt Helen, who was fond of music, and 
fastidious accordingly, expressed her plea- 
sure, followed by all the others. ‘ What 
a delicious voice you have, Mr. Colman, 
and how delightful it is to hear those 
sweet old songs. You have given me so 
much enjoyment. I hope I can hear you 
soon again.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; I’ll come any 
evening and sing to you with pleasure, if 
Nannie will come with me. It’s her ac- 
companiment, you know, that does half 
the business.” 

As they drove home, Sam told Anna 
that her relations were the very nicest 
people he had ever seen, all so pleasant 
and cordial. ‘Your Aunt Helen and I 
are great friends already. She’s very 
lively, isn’t she, ma’am?” ‘This to Mrs. 
Ellery, whom Sam, in the face of many 
rebuffs, conscientiously endeavored ‘ not 
to leave out in the cold,” as he*phrased it. 

«« My sister always had a great sense of 
humor,” said Mrs. Ellery doubtfully. 
She was wont to speak of that quality 
deprecatingly, allowing that a Kimball 
might now and then afford to indulge in 
it, though in one who had married an 
Ellery, it had best be dispensed with. 
Perhaps Helen might find Sam’s ways 
amusing. 

“ And grandpapa spoke very kindly of 
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you to me, Sam; he was so pleased with 
all you said to him,” put in Anna, with a 
little pleading tone, meant for her mother’s 
ear. 

“ He’s a very fine old gentleman,” re- 
sponded Sam heartily; “at any rate, 
they are all very different from what I 
had heard of them.” 

Mrs. Ellery deigned not to ask for 
the source of his information, and Anna 
hastened to change the subject, scenting 
danger. 


* * * * * * 


After this public announcement of the 
engagement, Mrs. Ellery made no opposi- 
tion whatever to an early wedding, but 
remarked that if the thing must be, it 
would be well to have it over with, — 
long engagements were disagreeable 
things in a family ; and Anna, greatly to 
her amazement, found herself one fine 
morning in May, walking up the aisle of 
King’s Chapel on her grandfather’s arm, 
still doubtful and trembling, but sustained 
by the thought that her attachment to 
Sam must have some depth, since it had 
withstood so many severe trials. 

Sam looked beaming, as a bridegroom 
should, but Anna perceived that under it 
he was a little nervous, which somehow 
gave her more courage. As they were 
driving off together, he told her that it 
had been a tough pull, and he was glad 
it was over, to which she heartily as- 
sented. It was easy enough now that the 
thing was done, and could not be undone, 
to find the prospect a bright one and to 
let herself be as happy as he was eager 
to make her. 

Mrs. Ellery had discoursed so feelingly 
to the young couple about their abject 
poverty, and the necessity of strict econ- 
omy, that Anna was agreeably surprised 
at the exfent of Sam’s professional in- 
come. ‘True, he had laid up nothing ; 
but then, as he remarked, what had been 
the use of it? he should begin to save 
now. On his part, he was also pleasantly 
astonished by finding that Anna had a 
snug little sum of money, left by her 
grandfather Kimball, to accumulate till 
her marriage, which would well furnish 
their house; and an accommodating 
cousin stepped forward to let them a nice 


little one in Chestnut Street, close by her 
mother’s, at a low rent. He wanted to 
keep the place in hand, and occupied by 
a good tenant, and did not mind giving 
a long lease, and Sam thought that when 
it ran out, they might be in a condition 
to build somewhere in the suburbs, a pet 
plan of his fancy, on which he would 
dilate as he whizzed through them behind 
a fast trotter, with Anna, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly trembling, at his side. 

The Chestnut Street house was, he 
thought, an old-fashioned little place, 
low rooms, small panes, etc., — draw- 
backs to which he was amazed to find 
Anna indifferent. They were both too 
amiable to carp at any present, however 
ill-suited to their tastes. Sam sympathized 
in Anna’s ecstacy over the old Italian fit- 
tings in wrought iron, for their dining-room 
fireplace, though privately thinking that 
Phil Kirby must have picked them up 
cheap at a junk-shop; and Anna never 
quailed visibly before any of the gifts which 
Sam’s friends, as numerous as her rela- 
tions, heaped on them, not even at the very 
biggest of ‘ Rogers’s groups.” But the 
furnishing tried their souls, more than if 
they had quarrelled over it, for they were 
a prey to the miserable indecision which 
besets two unselfish people who try to 
manage anything of this kind together. 
Sam was very willing that “‘ Nannie should 
have her own way,” when he could find 
out what that was; and Anna was so 
unused to having it, that half the time 
she did not know it, and the other half 
was afraid of it. ‘Thanks to Aunt Helen, 
who judiciously interposed when things 
gave signs of standing still too long, they 
found themselves at last in a very com- 
fortable little home, without more incon- 
gruities in its furnishing than might rea- 
sonably have been expected. 

Their surprises did not end here. 
Anna had for years been leading a life 
of responsibility without authority, and 
found authority without responsibility 
rather bewildering at first. She had kept 
house to suit her mother’s and Evan’s 
fastidious tastes on a very small margin 
of income — with a debit and credit ac- 
count balanced nightly, and a big double 
entry ledger to present quarterly. Now, 
Sam would throw a roll of bills into her 
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lap, hardly looking to see what they were. 
She asked him for an allowance. 

«Why, haven’t you enough?” 

«Oh, yes, indeed! too much. I can’t 
spend so much upon the house expen- 
ses.”” 

«Then give a grand blow-out on it.” 

“Tt is too late in the season, and too 
soon for us to entertain at all.” 

“Well, then, spend it on yourself, can’t 
you? I thought a woman could always 
spend money.” 

“JT don’t want anything ye/;” said 
Anna; then deprecatingly, “of course, I 
shall probably want some things next 
year.” 

“T should hope so, and pretty ones 
too. It seems to me your dresses are 
rather plain—aren’t they? Why can’t 
you have a yellow gown like the one 
Josephine wore at your wedding, with a 
big hat to match, all fuss and feathers? ”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t wear that,” said Anna, 
frightened. “Mamma = said it would 
have been too frononcé a dress for any 
one but Josephine. ‘Of course, I can’t 
wear what she can.” 

“T don’t see why not—you are as 
pretty as Josephine, any day.” 

“Sam! don’t be absurd !” 

“1 think you are, at any rate.” 

“Perhaps you may, you foolish boy,” 
said Anna, laughing heartily. 

“Well,” said Sam, a little mettled, 
since this was a tribute she rarely paid to 
any of his remarks, “I’m not the only per- 
son who thinks so— Mr. Torrey does ;”’ 
and seeing Anna unmoved at this, to 
him, tremendous confirmation, he added 
as a clinching argument, “and Mrs. Tor- 
rey does too!” 

“Well, but the money, Sam dear,” 
said Anna, recurring to the former sub- 
ject, and speaking coaxingly, as one 
might to a harmless lunatic. 

“Oh, bother the money! I can’t take 
it back. It would derange my accounts. 
You may lay it up in the savings-bank 
till you want it, you little miser! Why, 
it costs less to keep two than one!” 
Sam had had his preconceived notions 
of matrimony overturned, as well as 
Anna. He was prepared to be indulgent, 
but he had expected some shortcomings 
in the household department, and was 





ready with various trite jokes about young 
wives’ cooking, and “hard tack,” to 
soften the edge of his bride’s mortifica- 
tion. When one faultless little dinner 
after another was set before him, and he 
heard no tales of the cook’s misdeeds, 
and no petitions for “a little more 
money,” he began to feel almost alarmed 
at his wife’s perfections, and could only 
relieve his mind by telling Aunt Helen, 
when she dined with them, that “‘ Nannie 
was a perfect little skinflint, and he ex- 
pected to be starved some day;” to 
which Aunt Helen, between her sips of 
soup, responded, “That if that was the 
kind of thing they starved on, she should 
like to keep them company ;”’ while Sam 
furtively looked at his wife to see if she un- 
derstood that he was only speaking in joke, 
and was reassured by a show of dimples 
such as he had never seen in his court- 
ship days. Sam’s jokes were of the sim- 
plest kind, but there was no mistaking 
them; and they were perhaps better 
adapted to cultivate a wife’s deficient 
sense of humor than Richard Meredith’s 
more veiled satire. 

Mrs. Ellery continued to speak of her 
daughter as “poor Anna,” and to dis- 
advantageously contrast her match with 
her sister’s, long after it was evident to 
all her friends, and to none more clearly, 
to his own huge amusement, than to 
Richard himself, that Sam was twice as 
dear and ten times as useful to her as her 
other son-in-law, with whom, though he 
was especially and providentially designed 
to gratify her in every respect, she had 
never been able to get on in practice. 
Even Evan, in time, became more gracious. 
He had to be his brother-in-law’s guest ; 
and not to love Sam Colman in his own 
house would have taxed the powers of a 
Diogenes. He was wont to remark that 
Sam had been greatly improved by marry- 
ing into their family; and though this 
made Anna very indignant, she could not 
but own that there might be some truth’ 
in it. She was not so foolish as to think 
that Sam could not be improved, and 
indeed considered it her duty to attempt 
it, though in the gentlest way, and with 
the tenderest of wifely blandishments. 

“Sam,” as they were dressing for a 
dinner at her grandfather’s, in the early 
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autumn, “I wish—if you don’t mind 
very much —” 

“What is it?’’ asked Sam, looking 
round from his toilet-glass apprehensively. 
«Ain’t you well? don’t you want to go 
to-night ?”’ 

“Oh no, that’s not it. I only wanted 
to ask you — ” 

« All right — whatever it is, it’s done,”’ 
said Sam, turning back again, and begin- 
ning to brush the back of his head with 
vigorous strokes from two immense hair- 
brushes. 

“Why,” said Anna, growing red, and 
hesitating, “if you only would not say 
‘sir’ and ‘ma’am’ to everybody. I know 
all the nice people used to— you can see 
it in all the old novels; but really, they 
have left it off almost entirely ; and then, 
if only you wouldn’t say ‘ain’t. You 
see,” she added, “I shouldn’t mind 
much; but mamma and Aunt Helen are 
very particular.” 

“All right,” said Sam_ cheerfully ; 
“you know more about those things 
than I do, and I don’t want to shock the 
old ladies ; only, I’m afraid I shall never 
remember. I tell you, Nannie, if you'll 
pinch me every time you see that I’m 
going to get out the words, that may 
stop me.” 

“Oh, I couldn't!” 

“ |Vedl, then, you must do the elegance 
for us both; that’s women’s business ; 
they have time for it, and know how.” 

“But you don’t mind my _ speaking 
about it — do you, dear?”’ 

“Oh, bless you, no! keep pegging 
away at me, and I don’t doubt you’ll 
make an improvement in me at last.” 

“Qh, thank you, Sam! and if there’s 
anything you don’t like in me, you'll tell 
me too, will you not? said Anna grate- 
fully. 

“T will, when I find it out —but I 
don’t see anything — just at present —”’ 
said Sam, looking admiringly at his wife, 


‘as he threw his arm around her shoulders. 


“Yes I do—you need some flowers ;”’ 
and he produced a box from the depths 
of his wardrobe. “Here they are ; just 
the right shade, ain’t they?” 

Anna pinched his cheek as she held up 
her own for a kiss, and they both laughed. 
She was afraid his education was not 


progressing, but she really did fancy, as 
she caught snatches of his remarks at 
dinner, that she heard the obnoxious 
words less frequently ; when suddenly, in 
a lull of the conversation, one of them 
came out with startling emphasis. 

“There, Nannie!’ called out Sam, 
across the table, “ it’s all your fault ;’’ and 
as the family looked for explanation, he 
told a tale of Anna’s having accused him 
of using “really awful language,” and 
having promised to admonish him in 
time, and failed; whence she must be 
held accountable for any shock to the 
nerves of the company. 

All laughed but Mrs. Ellery, who pre- 
served a severe and melancholy counte- 
nance, terrifying to poor Anna ; and when, 
after the ladies had returned to the draw- 
ing-room, her mother silently motioned 
her to a place by her side, she timidly 
sat down, prepared for a lecture on her 
husband’s vulgarity, and all ready with 
enough wifely feeling to bristle up before- 
hand in his defence. But Mrs. Ellery, 
with a sigh, began : 

«Let me warn you, Anna, that it is not 
wise — to say nothing of the impropriety 
of it—to be always teasing your hus- 
band about trifles. I know Sam has a 
sweet temper, but the best temper may 
be tried too far. There is nothing,” 
went on Mrs. Ellery, with an air of pro- 
found personal conviction, “ that a man 
dislikes so much as perpetual nagging.” 

“T thought —I thought you might not 
—that you did not — like all Sam’s ways 
of talking.” 

“Oh, of course, he sometimes uses 
rather queer expressions; at least, they 
would sound queer from any one else ; 
but somehow from Sam, one doesn’t seem 
to mind them.” 

Anna was silent. She did not see how 
she was going to improve Sam, if her 
mother always took his part like that ; 
but it was a great relief to find that his 
‘queer expressions,” like Gertrude’s free 
speeches, or Josephine’s too fine bonnets, 
were to be covered by the sacred egis of 
relationship. If an Ellery might steal a 
horse, where a Colman might not even 
look over the hedge, it was well that mar- 
riage should confer the privilege. 

Anna had not been at ease till she had 
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coaxed her mother into allowing her to 
write a cordial little note begging Ethel’s 
company for a fortnight at Marion in the 
summer. Her cousin had lent them his 
house in a charming situation, and her 
sister, Mrs. Meredith, would be with 
them, etc., etc. By some half-conscious 
instinct she felt it incumbent on her to 
mention that her brother would not be 
there. She would not acknowledge, even 
to herself, that Ethel could even imagine 
that Evan could be anything to her; but 
her feminine esprit de corps told her that 
the girl should not be allowed to come 
on false pretences. Many times did she 
go over the note in her own mind, and 
three times did she write and rewrite it, 
before she thought that the information 
that Evan was going abroad that summer 
on a tour for professional studies had 
been brought in in a sufficiently casual 
and unpremeditated manner. Her pains 
were wasted ; Ethel wrote regretting that 
she could not come, politely enough, but 
with no expression of disappointment ; 
and then announced her engagement to 
Mr. Wilson Greene. This young gentle- 
man, who was a clerk in the hotel where 
the Moores’ apartment was situated, had 
received the offer of a similar, but more 
advantageous position in New York, and 
in the autumn they were married and 
departed for that city, while Mr. Moore 
retired into a state of life which could not 
even be termed “residing ’’ anywhere, 
since all that was known of him to the 
world in future was a business address. 
The new delights of wearing an en- 
gagement ring, and choosing a trousseau, 
and furnishing a new apartment, as effect- 
ually drove out of Ethel’s head the con- 
cocting of romances of real life, as these 
had driven out the acquirements of her 
“ college course.’’ She had no ambition 
to keep up the acquaintance of the 
Ellerys, which was of no consequence to 
her now; and she cared too little for the 
Colmans to realize how important a part 
she had played in their history. ‘They 
did not find it convenient to attend her 
wedding, which took place, to quote the 
account published in the daily papers, 
“in the spacious and beautiful parlors of 
the hotel”; but they sent her a very 
pretty present, chosen by Anna _ with 


much satisfaction. She was thankful that 
Ethel, to use the expression of the Sagas, 
was “out of the story”; not foreseeing 
that she was yet to make one more ap- 
pearance in it, though without her own 
knowledge or consent. 


* * * * * 


On a stormy evening -in March, nearly 
a year after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Colman, in their little drawing- 
room, looked the very ideal of comfort. 
The fire blazed brightly ; the kitten, one 
of Aunt Helen’s own breed, dozed peace- 
fully by Sam’s fox-terrier. Anna was 
busily sewing on the daintiest of little 
garments, while Sam read aloud to her in 
the “ Voyage ofthe Sunbeam.” He finished 
the book, and closed it with a congratu- 
latory slam; but as Anna still worked 
on in silence, bent on accomplishing her 
last inch of lace frilling, he drew out his 
memorandum book, and began to run 
through its pages, and jot down mysterious 
marks thereon, softly whistling to himself 
and making various queer grimaces now 
and then. Just as his wife threw back 
her head in blissful contemplation of the 
completed little white puff in her hand, 
he broke out with: “Oh, Nannie —I 
forgot to tell you; I shall not be able to 
get home to-morrow night in time for 
dinner. You had better go to your 
mother’s or Aunt Helen’s, or get them to 
come here. I have got to run down and 
look at the Nanepashemet Powder Mills.” 

“O Sam, don’t —don’t go to that dread- 
fully dangerous place! I shall worry 
every moment about you.”’ 

“You precious little simpleton! I'll 
engage to sit and smoke a pipe over all 
the powder they’ve made for the last five 
years. Why, if I can put them in a con- 
dition to turn out enough to shoot a 
small-sized cock-sparrow before next New 
Year’s Day, I shall have made a good 
thing of it, I can tell you.”’ 

“Tt is very silly in me, I know,” said 
Anna, mortified, “but it is very natural 
after the terrible shock of poor dear 
papa’s death. I was very young, of 
course, at the time, but it affected poor 
mamma so that I don’t think we ought to 
mind her being a little nervous at times ; 
and that had an effect on us.” 
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“But your father wasn’t blown up in 

powder-mill !’ 

“‘ No— but they are even worse.” 

“Worse than what ?” 

“Why, Sam! you know that he — that 
he was killed by the explosion in the 
engine-works at Plainfield,” said Anna, 
in a trembling voice, but with a tone 
which for the first time faintly recalled to 
her husband’s ear some of her mother’s. 
He made haste to soothe. 

“My darling, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, but I always supposed that 
your poor father died of consumption ;”’ 
and then as Anna looked at him as if one 
or both of them were mad, he went on: 
*‘T was told so, I’m sure.” 

«And who could tell you such a thing? 
No one who knew about us the slightest 
bt” 

“Ethel Moore — for one —”’ said Sam 
humbly, and deeply abashed at his igno- 
rance of a fact which it would seem 
should have been as patent as any in 
sacred history. 

“Ethel Moore!” in a tone for once 
fairly scornful; “what reason could she 


have for saying anything — particularly 


anything untrue — about us?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Sam reflec- 
tively, “what reason she could have for 
telling me all she did about you, if it 
were not true.’ 

«All? what was all? and what business 
had she to be telling things about me? 
When was it? what were they? how came 
she to?” 

“My dearest Anna, don’t get excited, 
and I’ll tell you the whole story faith- 
fully, as well as I can remember, if you 
will let me.” ; 

It must be said for Sam that he told 
his tale straightforwardly, and like a man, 
though growing rather red in the face, 
and once or twice stammering a little 
over the most particular of Miss Moore’s 
confidences. 

“O Sam!” burst out his wife, laugh- 
ing, when he paused, “and do you really 
mean to say that you believed all that 
stuff about me? how could you?” 

“Well,” said Sam, a little crestfallen, 
“T did think at the time that she might 
be — embroidering a little, but how could 
I go to suppose that any girl could cut 
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such a monstrous thing out of whole 
cloth? And then there were one or two 
little things, you must allow, Nannie, that 
looked like it—the affection, I mean, 
dear, and not the consumption, of course,”’ 
he added hastily. “If she had told you 
anything about me that sounded half as 
natural, I guess you would have been 
taken in too;” and then, as Anna, with 
a quick sudden start, flushed all over a 
deeper red than he was: ‘By Jove! 
Nannie, she did tell you something about 
me —didn’t she? Come now, own up 
too, and make a clean breast of it, — 
that’s but fair, after letting me show my- 
self up to that extent.” 

So Anna felt; and though it was a 
great deal harder for her to tell her story 
than for her husband to tell his, she 
would not keep back part where he had 
given the whole, and conscientiously de- 
tailed everything, the episode of Miss 
Nettie Nettleton and all, though in a 
painfully quivering voice. 

“Q Nannie! and did you really be- 
lieve all that stuff about me? how could 
you?” was her husband’s return. 

Anna hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears, while Sam, throwing 
himself back in his chair burst out laugh- 
ing with all the strength of a pair of 
healthy young lungs. ‘Ethel Moore! 
of all things! that her silly little noddle 
could have cooked up all that! Why, I 
came near falling in love with Ethel my- 
self once, and only dropped it because | 
thought she had no brains. I see her 
game now. I always knew she was after 
Evan, and she thought if she got you 
married out of the way, and married to 
me into the bargain, she should stand a 
better chance. I wonder now she didn’t 
manage it; but after all,” reflected Sam, 
with an air of profound conviction; 
“Evan isn’t quite—so simple as he 
looks. But, you dear little goose, what 
are you crying about? Good Lord, 
Nannie, what’s the matter? You don’t 
mind anything about it mow, do you? 
Stop for heaven’s sake, or you'll make 
yourself sick ;”” and he jumped up, and 
coming over to her, took her in his arms, 
frightened at her agitation, and not know- 
ing whether it were best to scold or 
soothe her out of it. 























WHEN DREAMS ARE BEST. 


“OQ Sam!” sobbed Anna, “I am 
afraid we never should have been mar- 
ried if it had not been for Ethel Moore !”’ 

“Why, you are not sorry we are mar- 
ried, are you? I am sure I’m very much 
obliged to her. ‘There! there! child! 
you don’t think it needed anything Ethel 
Moore could say to make me want to 
marry you! ‘To be sure, if she hadn't 
told me what she did, I might not have 
been willing to call on you again, for you 
must allow that your mother and Evan 
between them were enough to take the 
stiffening out of a fellow. But then we 
should have met somewhere; for, of 
course, we couldn’t have married any one 
else, could we?” 

“Qh, that’s not what’s the matter. 
I’m afraid, if she had not said those 
things to me, I should not have married 
you!” 

“Well. dear, here 
must make 


you 
the best of it. 


are, and you 
At any rate, 
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it’s not your fault, and that, you know, is 
always such a comfort to you.” 

“Oh, Sam, I do love you— indeed, 
indeed, I do; you know I do; only I’m 
afraid that when I married vou I did not 
love you as much as I ought — as much 
as you deserve.” 

“Don’t cry your eyes out over that, 
darling; the remedy’s easy. You can 
love me in the future move than I de- 
serve, and that will make it even. Come 
now, begin!” 

Anna, smiling through her tears, allowed 
herself to be petted into cheerfulness 
again. She was sure she had the very 
best of husbands; but the more she 
recognized the blessing, the more she 
grudged owing it to Ethel Moore; and 
when Sam revelled in dark allusions, before 
other people, to some mysterious obliga- 
tions they owed that young woman, it was 
the only one of his jokes in which she 
could never see the least particle of fun. 


WHEN DREAMS ARE BEST. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 


ROM heaven’s high top, from earth’s green breast, 
In softest influence stealing, 
A voice that rocks the heart to rest 
Sounds at the gates of feeling. 


“ Thy feverish hopes, thy hurrying cares, 
Vain passion, doubt unseeing, 
Look, what a little part is their’s 
On the wide sea of Being ! 


“ Time,”’ 


says the voice, “ how brief a thing, 


Lost in the wave that bore it !”’ 
My soul thrills like a trembling string 
And heavenly airs breathe o’er it. 


With many a fern the bank is set, 
Pale sweet-briar studs the hedges, 
The lake, with many a silver fret, 
Laughs through its darkening sedges. 


Still, like a dream when dreams are best, 
Like perfume heavenward stealing, 

The voice of nature’s infinite rest 
Sounds at the gates of feeling. 
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By Stephen Vail. 


OULD Columbus have “ wired ’”’ to 
Ferdinand and Isabella the news 
of his great discovery on October 

12, 1492, he would have anticipated by 
considerably less than four short centuries 
of time the actual period when, across the 
bed of the broad Atlantic, were laid the 


wires, by means of which instantaneous 
communication between the shores of the 
land he discovered, and that, from which 
he had sailed, became a fact. 

The citizen of this or any other coun- 
try would feel much deprivation could he 
not read the morning or evening news- 
paper filled with the recital of events 
which had taken place the same day in 
all parts of the globe; and he receives, 





with a calm indifference to the mighty 
changes in the conditions of life it in- 
volves, the reply to his telegram, sent but 
an hour before to the Pacific Slope, or to 
the still more distant capital in Europe. 
Over mountains, across rivers, and along 
the ocean cable, resting so calmly on the 
bottom of the sea, has 
flashed his message, and 
later its response.  Per- 
haps he has grown an- 
noyed that the response 
has not sooner reached 
him. ‘My message was 
sent from here two hours 
ago, and I ought to have 
received an answer ere 
this!” 

Could he look back to 
the time, a short half-cen- 
tury ago, when this now 
mighty agent in man’s 
control was an_ infant, 
weak and struggling for 
existence, he would per- 
haps realize through that 
retrospect what gigantic 
strides have been made 
in the progress of man- 
kind. 

The citizen of New 
York reads in his morn- 
ing paper a full account 
of the baseball game 
played the day before by 
the two American clubs 
at Sydney, New South 
Wales, — 17,127 miles 
distant! And how did 
this telegram reach New York? From 
Sydney it was sent across the Aus- 
tralian continent, thence beneath the 
Pacific Ocean to the Island of Java. 
From there it was transmitted to Singa- 
pore, thence under the waves of the 
Straits of Malacca, around the coast of 
the Malay peninsula to the Island of 
Penang, and from there 1,200 miles 
under the Indian Ocean to Madras. 
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From that city overland, 400 miles, to 
Bombay, and thence under the Arabian 
Sea to Aden, a distance of 1,817 miles to 
Suez, 1,460 miles farther. ‘Then it was 
flashed across the desert to Alexandria, 
a lonely journey of 150 miles, from whence 
it was passed under the Mediterranean 
Sea to Malta, 1,000 miles away, thence 


_to Gibraltar, 1,100 miles, still farther on 


its route. ‘The operator there sent it 400 
miles to Lisbon, from there it being sent 
to London, 1,000 miles distant, and then on 
to the Irish Coast, where, at Waterville, 
it began its last run under water, 2,500 
miles, to Canso, Nova Scotia; and then, 
making its last leap of 1,000 miles, it 
reached the city for which it had started ! 
The time consumed in the journey from 
Sydney to New York was no greater than 
that ordinarily occupied in transmitting 
a telegram from New York to. Chicago, 
with the additional loss of one minute at 
each of eighteen stations. ‘The cost of 
each word of this despatch was $2.58, and 
it involved the services of thirty-four 
operators at different places along the 
route, and brought into requisition the 
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wires of the telegraphic systems of the 
continents of Asia, Africa, North Amer- 
ica, besides that of Australia, —the in- 
formation being received in almost as 
short a time as if the game had been 
played on the polo grounds in New York 
City. 

Could the astonished citizens of Wash- 
ington, ID. C., when they read in the 
“extras”? of the afternoon of May tst, 
1844, the strange heading, “ By Tele- 
graph,” and under it the printed news of 
that which had taken place in Baltimore 
(the distance of forty miles intervening), 
but half an hour before, and which they 
knew could not have reached the city by 
the usual means, the railroad, — could 
these same astonished citizens have looked 
forward to this year of grace, 1891, and 
by some occult power have been enabled 
to see the telegram flashing through 
17,000 miles of space in as short a time 
as was required to send that first mes- 
sage from Annapolis Junction, twenty- 
two miles, to Washington, they would not 
have been so slow to realize the future 
of the then ridiculed invention and to 
lend their means to the speedy establish- 
ment of the telegraph upon a sound 
financial basis. 

On November 28, 1837, Professor 
Morse addressed the Hon. Levi Wood- 
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s reczived the 


bury, Secretary of the Treasury, the fol- 
lowing communication : 


: “In my letter to you, in answer to the 
circular respecting telegraphs, which you did me 
the honor to send me, I promised to advise you 
of the results of some experiments about to be 
tried with my electro-magnetic telegraph. I in- 
formed you that I had succeeded in marking per- 
manently and intelligibly, at the distance of Aalf 
a mile (/) ; 

Professor Gale, of our University, and Mr. 
Alfred Vail, of the Speedwell Iron Works, near 
Morristown, New Jersey, are now associated with 
me, in the scientific and mechanical parts of the 
invention. We have procured several miles of 
wire, and I am happy to announce to you that 
our success has thus far been complete. At a 
distance of five miles, with a common Cruik- 
shank’s battery of eighty-seven plates (4 x 3% 
inches, each plate), the marking was as perfect 


LINE. 


message What hath God wrought? 

on the register, as in the first instance of half a 
mile. We have recently added five miles more, 
making in all fen miles, with the same result; 
and we have now no doubt of its effecting a szm- 
tlar result at any distance. 

I also stated to you, sir, that machinery was in 
progress of making, with which, so soon as it 
should be completed, I intended to proceed to 
Washington, to exhibit the powers of the inven- 
tion before you and other members of the Gov- 
ernment. I had hoped to be in Washington 
before the Session of Congress, but I find the 
execution of new machinery is so uncertain in its 
time of completion, that I shall be delayed, prob- 
ably, until the beginning of the year. I am 
anxious, of course, to show as perfect an instru- 
ment as possible, and would wish as much time 
for the purpose of perfecting it as can be allowed, 
without detriment to my interests, as an applicant 
of the attention of the Government to the best 

place of a telegraph.” 


The Committee of Com- 
merce, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the 6th of 

April, 1838, reported as follows : 


“On the 3d of February, 1837, the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
to the House, at its present session, upon the 
propriety of establishing a system of tele- 
graphs in the United States. In pursuance 
of this request, the Sec’y of the Treasury, 
at an early day, after the passage of said 
resolution, addressed a circular of inquiry to 
numerous scientific and practical individuals, 
in different parts of the Union; and on the 
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6th of December last, reported the result of this 
proceeding to the House. 

This report of the Secretary embodies many 
useful suggestions on the necessity and practica- 
bility of a system of telegraphic despatches, both 
for the public and individual purposes; and the 
Committee cannot doubt that the American pub- 
lic is fully prepared and even desirous that every 
requisite effort be made, on the part of Congress, 
to consummate an object of so deep an interest to 
the purposes of Government, in peace and in war, 
and to the enterprise of the age. 

Amid the suggestions thus elicited from various 
sources, and embodied in the before mentioned 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, a plan for 
an electro-magnetic telegraph, communicated by 
Professor Morse of the University of the city of 
New York, is preéminently interesting, and even 
wonderful. This invention consists in the ap- 
plication by mechanism of galvanic electricity to 
telegraph purposes, and is claimed by Professor 
Morse and his associates as originai with them; 
and being so, in fact, as the committee believes, 
letters patent have been secured, under the au- 
thority of the United States, for the invention. It 
has, moreover, been subjected to the test of ex- 
periment upon a scale of Ze miles distance by a 
select committee of the Franklin Institute of the 
city of Philadelphia, and reported upon by that 
eminently high tribunal in the most favorable and 
confident terms. 

In additional confirmation of the merits of his 

proposed system of telegraphs, Professor Morse 
has exhibited it in operation (by a coil of metallic 
wire, measuring about ten miles in length, render- 
ing the action equal to a telegraph of half that dis- 
tance) to the Committee on Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, to the President of the 
United States, and the several heads of depart- 
ments, to members of Congress generally, who 
have taken interest in the examination, and to a 
vast number of scientific and practical individuals 
from various parts of the Union; and all concur, 
it is believed, and without dissenting doubt in ad- 
miration of the ingenious and scientific character 
of the invention, and in the opinion that it is suc- 
cessfully adapted to the purposes of telegraphic 
despatches, and in a conviction of its great and in- 
calculable practical importance and usefulness to 
the country, and ultimately to the world. 
The probable outlay of our experiment upon a 
scale equal to fifty miles of telegraph, and equal to 
a circuzt of double that distance, is estimated at 
$30,000. Two-thirds of this expenditure will be 
for material, which, whether the experiment shall 
succeed or fail, will remain uninjured, and of very 
little diminished value below the price that will be 
paid for thd 


Mr. Alfred Vail of Morristown, New 
Jersey, having become, while a student at 
the University of the city of New York, 
deeply interested in the experiments there 
being made by Professor Morse, entered 
into a partnership with him, for the pur- 
pose of developing the ideas of the latter, 
and to furnish money fer that develop- 
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ment; and to obtain a patent he began 
at the Speedwell Iron Works of his father, 
Judge Stephen Vail, one mile from Morris- 
town, a series of experiments, with the 
crude wooden machine of Morse’s con- 
struction. He soon became entirely ab- 
sorbed in this work, — so much so that he 
would often rise from his sleepless bed 
in the quiet hours of the night and con- 
tinue his work. 

At this time, Professor Morse, who had 
returned to New York, wrote him, under 
date of September 29, 1837, as follows : 

“I have despatched my letter to the Sec’y of 
the Treasury, and have the papers and drawings 
ready for the Patent Office. If you intend to do 
anything in England or France, no time is to be 
lost. I hold myself in readiness to execute the 
commission with respect to the portraits any time 
after next week, and hope to find the machinery 
in a state of such advancement, that we may have 
time before the winter Session to decome perfectly 
familiar with it, so as to strike conviction at 
once into the minds of the members of Con- 
gress.” 

Morse soon returned to Speedwell to 
note the progress of his young associate, 
and at the same time to busy himself in 
painting the portraits of several members 
of Judge Vail’s family, in fulfilment of his 
expressed desire to return, in the only 
way in his power, the kindness and atten- 
tion shown him while an inmate of the 
Judge’s house. On January 6, 1838, a 
public demonstration was made at Speed- 
well, messages being sent over a length 
of three miles of wire. An exhibition 
was soon after given in New York, and a 
little later, in Philadelphia, and from there 
the mechanism was taken to Washington, 
where it was exhibited before Congress 
and the Cabinet. 

On the 15th of February, 1838, Pro- 
fessor Morse, enclosing a communication 
to Hon. F. O. J. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, of the House 
of Representatives wrote : 

“If the Government is disposed to test this 
mode of telegraphic communication, by enabling 
me to give it a fair trial for 100 miles, I will agree 
to enter into no arrangements to dispose of my 
rights, as the inventor and patentee for the United 
States, to any individual or company of individ- 
uals, previous to offering it to the Government, 
for such a just and reasonable compensation as 
shall be mutually agreed upon. It is proper that 
I should here state that the Patent right is now 
jointly owned, in unequal shares, by myself, Pro- 
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fessor Gale, of New York City University, and 
Messrs. Alfred and George Vail.” 


The following copy of an account of 
expenses incurred by Professor Morse 
while on his journey from New York to 
Washington, the original of which, in 
Morse’s handwriting, is in the possession 
of Mr. Vail’s family, serves to show the 
relations existing between the professor 
and Mr. Vail, and at the same time is 
somewhat descriptive of the character 
of the journey in those days: 


New York, April 11, 1838. 


A. Vail, in account with S. F. B. 


Morse for 
expenses of patent and etc. : 





Fare to Philadelphia ... $3.00 
Breakfast .. 50 
Porterage 25 
Fare to Baltimore . 3.00 
Dinner 25 
Porterage and Omnibus ..... 50 
Bill at Baltimore (over night).. 1.50 
Porterage 25 
Porterage to Cars 25 
Fare to Washington 2.50 
Porterage 25 
Bill at Fuller’s .. a 21.75 
Fare from Washington to Baltimore 2.50 
Porterage at 25 
Bill at Baltimore (Sunday) 3-374 
Porterage and Servant. , 37% 
Fare in Steamboat to Philadelphia . 2.50 
Dinner “50 
Porterage and Omnibus to Cars 62% 
Fare to New York 5.00 
Porterage 25 
Tea 50 
Lodging at Bunker’s 50 
$50.37 % 
Deduct Sunday at Baltimore 3-75 


$46.62% 
In the language of a recent writer, 


“The next four years were years of hope and 
despair, of appeal, ridicule, and fruitless struggles. 
Session after session, Morse and Vail persevered, 
and year after year they met with rebuffs and de- 
feat. Their bill was amended by Congressional 
wits to include a line of telegraph to the moon, 
and to pay for experiments in witchcraft, mes- 
merism, and Millerism, the speaker refusing to 
rule out the absurd amendment on the plea that 
it would require a scientific analysis to determine 
how far the magnetism of mesmerism was an- 
alogous to that employed in telegraphing.” 


On December 30, 1842, more than 
four and a half years later, another com- 
mittee made a favorable report recom- 
mending the passage of a bill appro- 
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priating the sum of $30,000 for the pur- 
pose of 

“constructing a line of said Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraphs, under the superintendence of Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse, of such length, and between such 
points as shall fully test its practicability and 
utility, and that the same shall be expended under 
the direction of the Postmaster-General, upon the 
application of the said Morse.”’ 


Notwithstanding this favorable recom- 
mendation to passage, no action was 
taken. At last came the close of the 
session of 1842-3. On the evening of 
March 3, the Professor once more gave 
up in despair, and under the fire of the 
jests and witticisms that greeted his bill, 
left the Capital and returned despairing 
to his hotel, where sitting down, he wrote 
to Mr. Vail, then in New York, informing 
him of the dark outlook, and the almost 
certain defeat of his bill, if, indeed, it was 
taken up at all, and closing his letter by 
saying : 

“Tf the bill fails to pass before noon to-morrow, 


I shall return to New York without one dollar in 
my pocket!” 


But his friends, deeply anxious that the 
bill should pass, stood by him, and in the 
last hour of the expiring session, by but a 
majority of six, the vote being eighty- 
nine to eighty-three, the bill appropriat- 
ing $30,000 for the line to Baltimore, 
became a law, awaiting only the signa- 
ture of the President. 

The appropriation made by Congress 
on the last night of the session brought 
into requisition the scientific and me- 
chanical services of Mr. Vail, and he at 
once entered upon the completion of the 
enterprise, for so long a time his all-ab- 
sorbing thought, with all the energy and 
earnestness of which he was capable. 

3efore leaving for Washington to ex- 
hibit the telegraph, in 1838, Mr. Vail 
devised and had constructed two instru- 
ments for receiving messages, which were 
used in the experiments at Speedwell, 
and later at Washington, and finally upon 
the line constructed between Washington 
and Baltimore. Upon the instrument 
used,by Mr. Vail at Baltimore was re- 
ceived the historic message, ‘ What hath 
God wrought!” This instrument, —a 
receiving register— was carefully pre- 
served by Mr. ‘Vail, and its identity is 
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The Speedwell Ironworks, Morristown, N. J. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


fully established by a certificate to that 
effect from Professor Morse, a copy of 
which is as follows : 

“The above photograph is a true representa- 
tion of the earliest instrument constructed for 
public use, and was operated upon the experi- 
mental line of telegraph from Wash. to Balt. in 
1844. It was in charge of Alfred Vail Esq. at 
the Balt. Station, while its counterpart, a similar 
instrument, was under my charge at Washington. 

““SAMUEL F. B. Morse.” 

“NEW York, May 31, 1870.” 


The instrument used by Morse at 
Washington, according to statements 
made by him, was lost, and has disap- 
peared probably forever. With the ex- 
ception of size and clumsiness, this 
receiving register is almost like those in 
present use, and can compare in efficiency 
in working with the latest made. Its size 
is sixteen inches long, seven inches high, 
and six inches wide. It has two magnets 
of three inches diameter, and weighs 
twenty pounds. Attached to it, when 
taken possession of, by the writer, to 
whom it was bequeathed by his father, 
was a certificate, in Mr. Vail’s own hand, 
as follows : ; ‘ 


“This lever and roller were invented by us, in 
the 6th story of the New York Observer office, 
in 1844, before we put up the telegraph line 
between Wash. & Balt. & the same has always 
been used in Morse’s instrument. I am the sole 


& only inventor of this mode of telegraph em- 
bossed writing. Professor Morse gave me no clue 
to it, nor did any one else, & I have not asserted 
publicly my right as first and sole inventor, be- 
cause I wished to preserve the peaceful unity of 
the invention, & because I could not, according 
to my contract with Professor Morse, have got a 
Patent for it. ALFRED VAIL.” 


This instrument has been, for some 
years, in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, to which institution it was loaned 
by the owner, and where it attracts much 
attention, because of its great historic 
interest. Professor Gale, in the case of 
Smith zs. Downing, presented diagrams 
of the veritable Morse machine of 1836, 
as it passed in September, 1837, into 
Alfred Vail’s hands, for an entire mechan- 
ical reconstruction throughout, to speak 
a language not entirely unknown to the 
first machine, but to perform entirely new 
functions and to produce an entirely new 
system of signs and letters, which the 
first machine, by its structure, was physi- 
cally incapable of being made to speak. 
Alfred Vail, thus produced, in the new 
instrument, the first available Morse 
machine! He invented the first com- 
bination of the horizontal lever motion 
to actuate upon a pen or pencil or 
“style,” and the entirely new telegraphic 
alphabet of dots, spaces, and marks, 
which it necessitated, not long before 
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September, 1837, the month that Morse’s 
old instrument passed into his hands for 
reconstruction. His more perfect inven- 
tion of a steel style upon a lever, which 
could strike into the paper as it was 
drawn onward over a grooved roller, and 
emboss upon it the same alphabetical 
characters, was not invented until 1844, 
a short time before the first line of tele- 
graph began to operate between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. ‘This instrument, 
somewhat changed in shape only, still 
holds its place, as practically the best 
ever invented, and after standing all im- 
aginable tests is not likely to be shaken 
from its firm pedestal of fame, in the 
“‘ Morse-Vail System.” 

Alfred Vail also invented an entirely 
new alphabet, which he foresaw could be 
made to register easily on a horizontal 
line, with one continuous movement of the 
paper, from right to left. He invented an 
entirely new machine, in which was the first 
combination of the horizontal lever motion 
to actuate a pen, or pencil, or style, so 
arranged as to perform the new duties 
required, with a precision, simplicity, 
skill, and rapidity infinitely beyond the 
««Stammering speech ” and ‘the creeping 
infantile movements of the true “ Morse 
machine,” as originally conceived and 
brought forth. Mr. Vail invented, sev- 
eral years afterward, the new lever and 
roller, which embossed into paper the 
wholly simple and perfect alphabetic char- 
acters which he alone had originated, 
altogether the complete invention used 
from the first opening of a telegraph line, 
until now, a period of over forty-five 
years. ‘To this day, it has proved itself 
the best instrument ever made, as is suf- 
ficiently proved by its universal use, by 
all people, and all languages. 

Under date of Washington, July 23, 
1843, Mr. Vail, in a private letter, wrote : 

“Our experiments have commenced and have, 
thus far, been perfectly successful. Our first have 
been tried upon forty-three miles of wire, and 
the next time I write, I hope to be able to state 
the same success with more than one hundred 


miles of wire. I am very busy with the instru- 
ments.” 


Forty-three miles, or twenty-one and a 
half working miles, the extreme length 
of wire successfully used! Signals have 
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been recently exchanged over an un- 
broken circuit of seven thousand two 
hundred miles, and conversation indulged 
in. On August 5th, 1843, Mr. Vail 
wrote : 


“Yesterday we tried one hundred and fifty 
miles of wire with the utmost success. Upon 
which Professor Morse threw up his hat in joy! 
There now appears no limit to the length of wire 
over which the battery may operate. So you see, 
instead of sending our intelligence but forty 
miles, we have proof that we can send it seventy- 
five miles. To-morrow we shall try it through 
one hundred and sixty miles, which will be a 
working distance of eighty miles.” 


On December 17, 1843, he wrote: 


“You need not expect to see the Telegraph, or 
hear of its being in operation, this Winter, except 
perhaps between the Patent Office and the Capitol. 
Our lead pipe is defective, and also our wires, so 
that it is probable we shall have to go over the 
whole wire again and varnish it.” 


To fully comprehend ‘the allusions 
made in the preceding letter, it is neces- 
sary to understand that the line was first 
placed in leaden pipe, which was laid in 
a trench in the ground, the wire being 
a double length, making what is known 
as a “metallic circuit.” This was con- 
sidered necessary, the ability of the earth 
to furnish the return circuit not having 
then been discovered. In the words of 
Mr. Vail, that most important discovery 
is thus described : 


“ After the close of the Session of Congress in 
the Spring, 1844, a series of experiments was com- 
menced by the request of Professor Morse under 
my direction, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
amount of battery was absolutely required for the 
practical operation of the Telegraph. From the 
commencement of its operation to the close of 
the Session, so anxious was the public to witness 
its almost magic performances, that time could not 
be taken to put it in a state to test either the size 
of the battery required, or bring into use all the 
machinery of the Register. On that account but 
one wire was used during that period for transmit- 
ting and receiving intelligence, and the capabilities 
of the instrument were shown at some disadvan- 
tage, — requiring the constant attendance of those 
having charge of the two termini. The first ex- 
periment made was to ascertain the number of 
cups absolutely required for operating the tele- 
graph; eighty cups had been the number in use. 
Upon experimenting it was found that two cups 
would operate the Telegraph from Washington to 
Baltimore. This success was more than had 
been anticipated, and urged on further experi- 
ments, which eventually proved that the earth 
itself furnished sufficient galvanic power to operate 
the electro-magnet without the aid of a battery. 
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In the first experiment a copper plate was buried 
in the ground, and about three hundred yards 
from it a zinc plate was also buried. To each of 
these plates a wire was soldered, and the ends 
brought into the telegraph office, and properly 
connected with the key and electro-magnet of the 
register, —the battery not being in connection. 
Upon manipulating at the key it was found that 
the electro-magnet was operated upon, and the 
pen of the Register recorded. This led to another 
experiment upon a more magnificent scale, and 
nothing less than that of using the copper plate at 
Washington and the zinc plate at Baltimore, with 
the single wire connecting these distant points, 
the battery being thrown out. Here, too, suc- 
cess followed the experiment, though with dimin- 
ished effect. By the application of a more deli- 
cate apparatus, the Electro-magnet was operated 
upon, and the pen of the registering instrument 
recorded its success. From these experiments 
the fact appears conclusive that the ground can, 
through the agency of metallic plates, constantly 
generate the galvanic fluid.” 


On December 22, 1843, Mr. Vail wrote : 


“We have gone into winter quarters, and will 
not resume our outdoor enterprise until April 
perhaps. We have laid the pipes thus far about 
nine miles, and this is all we intend to do this 
winter. As the pipe is not soldered together, we 
have not tried it, and shall not until milder 
weather.” 


On January 1, 1844, he wrote: 


“T should not wonder if all of the appropria- 
tion is exhausted before we are able to do any- 
thing. There is more going on here than you 
can possibly dream of. But you cannot know; 
only I am not in the scrape. You may hear of it 
soon through the public prints.” 


January 6, 1844: 


“We are about to stretch our wires from the 
Capitol to the City Hall, and from there to the 
Patent Office, when we will have a pay thing in 
operation for the winter. Dr. Gale has resigned, so 
I am left pretty much alone with Professor Morse.” 


March 2, 1844: 


“We have put up some posts, and commenced 
putting the wires thereon.” 


March 19, 1844: 


““We have now some of the pipe prepared, and 
shall probably lay it, or some of it, this week. 
In all this month, we hope to have the wires laid 
between the Capitol and Patent Office, and also 
the wires stretched from pole to pole to the dis- 
tance of twelve miles, from the Capitol to Belle- 
ville. I am very anxious to have it completed, 
so that we may know what is to be expected in 
the future.” 


April 11, 1844: 


“T will inform you of what success with the 
lelegraph. We have tried it six miles, though it 
1s now put up nine miles, and by Saturday will be 
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twelve. It has given the utmost satisfaction thus 
far, and performs perfectly. A few days since, I 
was at this end of the line, and Professor Morse at 
the other. From there he announced that the cars 
were passing, and he says I answered him defore 
the train had passed! To-day we have put up the 
instruments at the Capitol, where the wires ter- 
minate. We have two fine rooms, one for the in- 
struments and the other for the battery, and we 
expect to have the whole line completed to Balti- 
more by the 17th of next month. The utmost 
curiosity exists about it, and when we get started, 
we shall have our rooms constantly thronged with 
visitors. I am waiting, with the utmost anxiety, to 
have the final trial made with the Telegraph to 
see what will be the fate of things. We expect to 
get another appropriation, if this results success- 
fully, and of this I have no doubt. Professor 
Morse is on tiptoe, as you may well imagine. No 
one seems disposed to injure our wires, and all 
goes on well.” 


April 18, 1844: 


“We have tried the wires for fourteen miles, as 
far as they have been put up, and they work well. 
We talk back and forth every day upon them. 
The work is proceeding, and we shall soon be in 
Baltimore. I am so hurried and driven that I 
have not time to take any meals. I am up and 
off sometimes long before it is light, am gone all 
day, and back at six o’clock. I go to Bladens- 
burg, sometimes to Belleville, and other parts of 
the work.” 


April 22, 1844: 


“We now have the wires put up sixteen miles, 
and yesterday afternoon I tested them by tele- 
graphing from White Oak Bottom to Washington. 
We talk back and forth almost every day, and 
find it to succeed very well, and I see no reason 
why it should not go through the whole distance. 
It is progressing very fast, and we hope to have it 
through by the middle of May, when you may ex- 
pect a great noise in this part of the World. As 
it is, I see the papers are full of it, but they do not 
keep pace with our operations. It excites con- 
siderable interest and astonishment wherever it is 
known or seen, and we have lots of fun sometimes 
with those who are curious to know everything. 
At this end of the line yesterday the shocks were 
very severe, so much so that I could hardly man- 
age the wires. Just imagine posts, two hundred 
feet apart, along the Railroad, with two wires 
stretched between them, and you have the Tele- 
graph. The lead pipe we are selling for old 
lead, so that so much goes back into the appro- 
priation. We have enough, and more than 
enough, to take us through. What will be the 
result to our pockets, after what is completed, and 
before Congress, I know not. Perhaps they will 
make another appropriation, or we may settle 
with them for the whole of it. Perhaps zo/. I 
do not think much about it at present. I want to 
see it in operation first.” 


April 28, 1844: 


ee eee ee eS ee 
much as I can do to keep Professor Morse from 
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being sick, and he don’t seem to know sometimes 
how to operate his own instrument. I have spent 
the week as usual, and to-morrow go to the Junc- 
tion, twenty-two miles from here, to prepare to 
announce the Whig candidate selected by the Bal- 
timore Convention. Yesterday I was at Bladens- 
burgh, and the day being wet and cold, and I, 
without my coat and umbrella, I wrote, by tele- 
graph, to Professor Morse to send them to me by 
the four o’clock train, which he did! So you see 
it works well, We are going on with the wires to 
Baltimore as fast as possible, and hope to be 


0 


there in two weeks! 


On May 1, 1844, Professor Morse 
wrote to Mr. Vail, at Annapolis Junc- 
tion : 

“Get from passengers, in the cars, all the news 
yon can, and transmit. A good way of exciting 
wonder will be to tell the passengers to give you 
some short sentence to send me and let them note 
the time, and call at the Capitol to verify the time 
I received it. Before transmitting, notify me 
(48). Your message to-day that the passengers 
in the cars gave three cheers for Henry Clay, 
excited the highest wonder in the passenger who 
gave it to you to send, when he found it verified 
at the Capitol.” 


On May 2, Mr. Vail wrote: 


“TI yesterday announced the nomination of 
Henry Clay and Frelinghuysen, at Washington, 
one hour and a quarter before the cars arrived 
there, distance twenty-two miles. Professor Morse 
is so unstable and full of notions. He changes 
oftener than the wind, and seems to be exceedingly 
childish sometimes. Now he is elated up to the 
skies, and then he is down in the mud all over 
under. It requires the utmost patience to get along 
with him. So far the Telegraph succeeds perfectly, 
and perhaps in two weeks we shall be in Baltimore. 
The telegraph produces a great deal of excite- 
ment, and we are thronged with visitors. When 
we get to Baltimore it will be more astonishing. 
Persons at the Capitol ask Professor Morse to ask 
me to write their names, that they may say that 
they were written in Washington by a person at 
the Junction. I was obliged to write Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s name a dozen times last night for as 
many persons, who wanted the intelligence. | 
hope the thing will come to something by and 
by!” 

On May 11, 1844, Professor Morse 
wrote to Mr. Vail: 

“Everything worked well yesterday, but there 
is one defect in your writing; make a longer 
space between each word. I shall have a great 
crowd to-day, and wish all things to go off well. 
Many M. C’s. will be present, perhaps Mr. Clay; 
give me news by the cars. When the cars come 
along, try and get a newspaper from Philadelphia 
or New York, and give items of intelligence. 
The arrival of the cars at the Junction begins to 
excite here the greatest interest, and both morn- 
ing and evening I have my room thronged.” 


The news of the passage of the bill 
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before Congress to appropriate the thirty 
thousand dollars, to construct the experi- 
mental line, was taken to Professor Morse 
on the morning after its passage (March 
4, 1843), by Miss Annie Ellsworth (the 
daughter of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents), who had taken the deepest interest 
in the trials and efforts of the enthusiasts ; 
and the professor promised, as her re- 
ward, that she should send the first 
message that passed over the line to 
Baltimore. On May 24, 1844, the end 
of the line having reached that city, the 
connections established, and everything 
being in working order, Miss Ellsworth 
was notified that the Telegraph awaited 
her Going to the Supreme 
Court chamber, at the Capitol, she gave 
to Professor Morse the message, which 
has since become historic: “ What hath 
God wrought!’”’ which was received by 
Alfred Vail, at the Mount Clare depot of 
the B. & O. R. R. at Baltimore ; and the 
identical slip of paper as it came from 
the recording register with its memorable 
words embossed upon it, is now in the 
possession of the Historical Society of 
Connecticut at Hartford, where Miss 
Ellsworth afterwards placed it. 

The following is copied from Mr. Vail’s 
diary : 


message. 


“ BALTIMORE, May 24, 1844. 


** What hath God brought? M. Yes, V.’ P 
“¢The City of Baltimore, V. Yes, M.’ 
“*Stop a few minutes, M. Yes, V.’” 


* BALTIMORE, May 26. 

‘“¢T am ready, M.’ ‘Yes, V.’ ‘Have you any 
news? M.’ ‘No, VV.’ ‘Mr. Saxton’s respects to 
you, M.’ ‘My respects to him, V.’ * What time 
have you? V.’ ‘Nine o’clock, twenty-seven 
minutes, M.’ ‘What is your time! M.’ ‘Nine 
o’clock, twenty-eight minutes, V.’. * What weather 
have you? M.’ ‘Cloudy, V.’ ‘Separate your 
words more, M.’ ‘Oil your clockwork, VV.’ ‘I 
have a great crowd at my window, M.’ ‘Oh! 
Ah! VV.” *A Van-Buren cannon in front with a 
fox-tail upon it, V.’ ‘I wait for news, M.’ ‘State 
Convention met at the Odeon ten o’clock A. M., 


V. 

Under date June 4, 1844, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury transmitted the “ Re- 
port of Professor Morse, announcing com- 
pletion of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph 
between the cities of Washington and 
Baltimore, as authorized by the ‘ Act to 
test the practicability of establishing a 
system of Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs 
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by the United States,’ approved the 3d 
of March, 1843.” 


** WASHINGTON, June 3, 1844. 
Hon. McClintock Young, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury : 

“Sir, —I have the honor to report that the 
experimental essay authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress on March 3, 1843, appropriating $30,000 
for ‘testing any system of Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graphs, and of such length and between such 
points as shall test its practicability and utility’ 
has been made between Washington and Balti- 
more, —a distance of forty miles, — connecting 
the Capitol in the former city with the Railroad 
depot in Pratt Street in the latter city. 

On the first point proposed to be settled by 
the experiment —to wit its practicability — it is 
scarcely necessary to say (since the public dem- 
onstration which has been given of its efficacy 
for some days past during the Session of the 
different Conventions in the City of Baltimore) 
that it is fully proved. Items of intelligence of 
all kinds have been transmitted back and forth 
from the simple sending of names, to the more 
lengthened details of the proceedings of Congress 
and conventions. One fact will perhaps be 
sufficient to illustrate the efficiency and speed with 
which intelligence can be communicated by the 
Telegraph. 

In the proceedings of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, for the nomination of a candi- 
date for President of the United States, at the 
next election, the result of the votes, in the nom- 
ination of the Hon. J. R. Polk, was conveyed 
from the convention to the telegraphic terminus 
in Baltimore, transmitted to Washington, an- 
nounced to the hundreds assembled in front of 
the terminus, at the Capitol, and to both Houses 
of Congress. The reception of the news was 
then transmitted to Baltimore, sent to the Conven- 
tion, and circulated among its members, — all 
before the nomination of the successful candidate 
was officially announced by the presiding officer 
of the Convention. ... In the construction of 
this first dine of conductors, it was necessary that 
experiments should be made to ascertain the best 
mode of establishing them. ‘The place I first sug- 
gested, in my letter to the Sec’y of the Treasury, in 
1837, of placing my conductors upon posts thirty 
feet high and some three hundred feet apart, is, 
alter experiment, proved to be the most eligible. 
The objection, so strongly urged in the outset, that 
by being exposed above ground the conductors 
were in danger from evil-disposed persons, had 
such weight with us, in the absence of experience 
on the subject, as early to turn our whole attention 
to the practicability of placing the conductors in 
tubes beneath the earth, as the best means of 
safety. The adoption of the latter mode for some 
thirteen miles in England, by the projectors of the 
English Telegraph, confirmed me in the belief 
that this would be best. I was thus led to con- 
tract for lead-pipe sufficient to contain the con- 
ductors through the whole route. Experience, 
however, has shown that this mode is attended 
with disadvantages far outweighing any advan- 
tages from its fancied security beneath the ground. 


e 
If apparently more secure, an injury, once sus- 
tained, is much ‘more difficult of access and of 
repair; while upon posts, if injury is sustained, it 
is at once seen, and can be repaired ordinarily al- 
most without cost.” 


The erection of the line from Phila- 
delphia to New York, was begun in the 
fall of 1845, and on January 4, 1846, 
Mr. Vail wrote from that city: 


“T have been very busy since I arrived here, 
putting up the instruments and getting the neces- 
sary things for the office. On January Ist, we 
made the first trial of the wires between here and 
Norristown — eighteen miles, —and all went off 
very well. I have had the lines in operation every 
day since, but not open to the public, as I dislike 
to have persons running to the office when I am 
testing the wires, and not prepared to do business. 
In a few days I shall remove the instruments from 
Norristown to Doylestown, and then further on 
the route to New York.” 


Philadelphia, January 8, 1846: 


“T have had the instruments moved to Doyles- 
town, further on the line, and crowds of persons 
are visiting the instruments every day, which 
keeps me very busy. I have much before me, 
and apprehend some difficulties before I get the 
wires tested through to Newark.” : 

Philadelphia, January 18, 1846: 

“We have tested the line almost through, and 
the other end is now at Newark, nine miles from 
New York. ‘To-morrow we expect to com- 
municate to Newark, and hope soon after to test 
to New York. Our operations produce great ex- 
citement, and my room is crowded from morning 
to night, and I sell some days as many as one 
hundred and sixty pamphlets.” 


Philadelphia, January 24, 1846: 


“The Telegraph is going ahead and must go! 
It cannot stop now! The line is in oferation 
between this and.Newark !” 


Upon reaching the city of Newark, 
N. J., it was determined to seek business 
between New York and Philadelphia, and 
a notice to that effect was issued to the 
public.! The line was completed as far 


1 New York, January 26, 1846. 

Sir, — The Magnetic Telegraph between New York and 
Philadelphia va Newark will be opened to the public on 
Tuesday, January 27. Messages will be despatched from 
the ‘Telegraph Office, No. 10 Wall Street (basement), New 
York at 9, 11 A. M., and 12 o'clock M. — 3, 4, and 7 P. M., 
and will be received from Philadelphia 7za Newark at 8%, 
94, and 11% a.m., and 2%, 4%, and 10 P.M Com 
munications, which must all be prepaid, will be sent in the 
order they are received. 

The following are the rates established for ten words and 
under: — For the transmission and writing out of every 
communication, not exceeding ten words, exclusive of the 
signature and address, and the directions of the writer as to 
the disposition of the communication from New York to 


Philadelphia — 7zventy-Five Cents. For every addition 
not exceeding ten words, the same rate of charge as in the 


first ten. Yours truly, 


Amos KENDALL, President 
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as Fort Lee, on the Jersey shore of the 
Hudson River, opposite the upper part 
of Manhattan Island, on January 20, 
1846; but there the river presented an 
obstacle that for some time was not over- 
come, no method of insulation in water 
having then been discovered. On the 
New York side of the river was the re- 
sidence of the naturalist Audubon, and 
his consent being’ obtained for the estab- 
lishment of an office on his premises, 
messages were brought from Fort Lee by 
boat, and sent to the city of New York 
by wire. 

The reproduction of some minor items 
of interest may not be found uninstruc- 
tive. The telegraph was shown without 
charge, in Washington, until April 1, 
1845. Congress during the session of 
1844-5 made an appropriation of eight 
thousand dollars to keep it in operation 
during the year, placing it under the su- 
pervision of the Postmaster-General, who 
ordered a tariff of charges of one cent for 
every four characters, appointing as opera- 
tors of the line, Mr. Vail at Washington 
and Mr. N. J. Rogers at Baltimore. ‘This 
commenced April 1, and was to test the 
profitableness of the enterprise: Mr. Polk 
had just been inaugurated, and the city 
was filled with persons seeking office. 
On the 4th, a gentleman of Virginia 
came to the office and desired to see 
the operation of the telegraph without 
cost. He was asked if he had seen the 
Postmaster-General, and obtained his con- 
sent. He replied, he had not. After con- 
siderable discussion, he said that he had 
nothing less than a twenty dollar bill, and 
one cent, all of which he took out from his 
breeches pocket. He was told that he 
could have a cent’s worth of telegraphing, 
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and was finally gratified in the following 
manner: Washington asked Baltimore: 4 
—which meant, in the list of signals, What 
time isit? Baltimore replied : 1 — which 
meant, one o’clock. The amount of the 
operation was one character each way, 
making two in all, which at the rate of 
four for one cent, would amount to ex- 
actly one half of one cent! He laid 
down his cent, but was told that half a 
cent would suffice, if he could produce 
the change. ‘This he declined to do, and 
gave the whole cent, upon which, being 
satisfied, he left the office. This then, 
was the income of the Washington office, 
for the first four days of the public life 
of the telegraph! On the 5th, twelve 
and a half cents were received. The 6th 
was Sunday. On the 7th, the receipts 
were up to sixty cents; on the 8th to 
$1.32; and on the goth to $1.04. “It is 
worthy of remark,” said Mr. Vail, “ that 
more business was done by the mer- 
chants after the tariff was laid, 
when the service was gratuitous.” 

Can the average mind fully compre- 
hend the change that has taken place in 
the business done by the telegraph in 
less than one short half century? In 
every direction, wires now stretch from 
pole to pole, or under the seas, all grown 
from that little strand forty miles long, 
which so recently as May 24, 1844, 
was all that existed of that great network 
of wire, which now covers the earth. 
Forty-five years have seen this forty miles 
grow to millions; and in this country 
alone, one company has a capitalization 
of $85,000,000, with over 16,000 offices, 
from which there were sent last 


than 


year 


nearly 50,000,000 messages, earning a 
revenue of nearly $20,000,000. 
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PRISCILLA. 
By Hetta Lord Hayes Ward. 


CLIMB the bare, brown hill, 

The hollows hide a gleam of lingering snow, 
The April winds blow chill, 

And icy cold the tinkling waters flow. 


Dark alders bow to me, 

Yellow and brown with burning tips of red, 
Their limp tags tossing free ; 

The pussy-willow nods her downy head. 


Though winter lingers long, 
I see the sky serene and clear and blue ; 
I hear a robin’s song ; 
I brush the ground-pine, wet with frosty dew 


I walk in shadows dim, 

Where plumy boughs of perfumed pines hang low, 
I hear their holy hymn ; 

The forest’s silence, and its psalm, I know. 


Soft shadows flicker down 

On scaly cones, gray moss, and dead sweet-fern ; 
I scan the carpet brown, 

And fancied patterns faintly I discern. 


Though rude the air, and chill 

With melting snow, and winds are blowing keen, 
The pink arbutus still 

Steps bravely out, hooded in brown and green. 


From blast and frost and ice, 

She gathers strength, with craft both wise and sweet ; 
She stores her hoards of spice ; 

In poverty, rounds out a life complete. 


Here on New England hills 

Dwell mayflower maidens, brave and fair and good, 
Whose sturdy sweetness fills 

Each lonely home, as these perfume the wood. 


So in our grandsires’ day 
Priscilla grew, in war’s and woe’s despite, 
Till, like the flower of May, 
Her blushing Spring put frost and gloom to flight. 


Sweet-vested Pilgrim flower, 

Daughter of sun and snow, and peace and wrath, 
Give to our girls for dower 

Such strength and sweetness as the mayflower hath. 




















THE MESSAGE OF PURITANISM FOR THIS TIME. 


By Edwin 

N that most inspired of our American 

lyrics, and most solemn of calls to a 

nation to the stern duty of to-day, 
with Sinai and Calvary trumpeting and 
throbbing together through its lines, — 
in his “‘ Present Crisis,” — Lowell makes 
his final appeal for present valor and 
freedom from the shackles of the past a 
great appeal to the past itself, an appeal 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, the Mayflower and 
Plymouth Rock. 


“°Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle 

slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ 
graves; 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present 
light a crime. — 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered 
by men behind their time ? 

Turn those tracks toward past or future that 
make Plymouth Rock sublime ? 

They were men of present valor, stalwart old 
iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue 
was the past’s; i 

But we make their truth our falsehood, think- 
ing that hath made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our 
tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great impulse that drove 
them across the sea.” 


The use which the poet here makes of 
the Pilgrim Fathers is the really great use 
to be always made of them and of occa- 
sions when we commemorate them. A 
liking for old parchments, for legend and 
tradition, even for graveyards, is not cul- 
pable surely; I think the poet would 
confess to it. But no man is so dreary, no 
man is so superficial, none so false, as the 
man, and his name is legion, whose care- 
fully cultivated relation to the Puritans is 
simply a historical relation, simply a piece 
of antiquarianism, simply his chosen spe- 
cies of dilettantism, his field for the col- 
lection of old tracts or of new editions 
in vellum, limited to two hundred copies ; 
whose interest, I say, is simply this, and 
who cannot be counted on for help in 
any cause or any place in which the 
spirit of the Puritan still finds expression, 


D. Mead. 
save only at Forefathers’ Day dinners, 
beginning with a course of three grains 
of corn, but hastening quickly to turtle 
and quail. 

The only real use in going back to the 
Puritan Fathers is to be helped by it to 
get forward and away from them, to get 
out of the past or, whether that or not, 
to be helped more vitally into the pres- 
ent. It is to catch the spirit for our time 
that was in them for their time, to be 
made like them “men of present valor,” 
dealing practically and stalwartly with the 
new occasion and new duty of to-day, 
instead of with the things of yesterday. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were the most 
practical and ‘‘ present” set of men of 
whom I can think in all history, the least 
hampered by tradition, the least affected 
by any weak sentimentalism, the most 
directly concerned with the duty that lay 
nearest, the least self-conscious and the- 
atrical of any men who ever lived an 
epic. They attended to business. With 
heads in heaven, their feet were solidly 
upon earth, and their hands busy with 
the work of Leyden and of Plymouth. 
They were anxious about their souls; 
but as Lowell has said again, “ Men anx- 
ious about their souls have not been by 
any means the least skilful in providing 
for the wants of thé body’’—and these 
hard-handed men of Plymouth knew that 
“they must show a balance on the right 
side of the counting-house ledger as well 
as in their private accounts with their own 
souls. The liberty of praying when and 
how they would must be balanced with 
an ability of paying when and as they 
ought.” These fathers of ours solved 
most perfectly that most difficult prob- 
lem of bringing fine ideals into healthy 
contact and partnership with the hard, 
prosaic things of common life. They 
were great realists, in the true sense 
of that damaged word, not transcenden- 
talists; practical Aristotelian idealists, 
Emersonian idealists — for before Brad- 
ford was, Emerson is—not Platonists. 

* 
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For— this is the second great thing to 
remember always, in truth the first thing 
of the two—these most practical and 
hard-handed and hard-headed of men 
were the greatest idealists in history, the 
raost imperious and thorough in subordi- 
nating every interest of life to the power 
of their great faith and vision. Lowell, 
who furnishes us with so many good 
words about them and whose tribute to 
their common sense and _ shiftiness we 
have just noted, pronounces them “ the 
most perfect incarnation of an idea which 
the world has ever seen.”” How impor- 
tant the idea which they bore seemed to 
him he declared when he said: “Next 
to the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Egypt, the little shipload of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth two centuries and a 
half ago are destined to influence the 
future of the world.” I think, too, that 
from the time of Moses on, there had 
never been any enterprise so full of the 
spirit of Moses as this. ‘There are whole 
chapters of Deuteronomy which might 
well enough be chapters of Bradford’s 
Journal. ‘These men of “present valor,”’ 
these most practical of men, were the 
most Mosaic of men. The most Mosaic, 
I say, not Hebraic ; for the Hebrew rank 
and file, the men who followed Moses, 
were poor stuff compared with the men 
who followed Bradford and Brewster. 
They were cowards and chronic fault- 
finders, always hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, always looking over their 
shoulders, always complaining over short 
rations and wet feet. As - Bradford 
would have said, they were not “mus- 
keeto proof.” Some poor, weak crea- 
tures, who had been over and spent a 
few months with the Plymouth colony in 
1623, had gone back to London and dis- 
couraged others from coming by stories 
of all sorts of hardships at Plymouth. 
There was lack of the sacraments, the 
children were not properly catechised, 
the water wasn’t good, the fish wouldn’t 
take salt to keep sweet, there were foxes 
and wolves, and so on—a dozen objec- 
tions in all, the last being that fhe people 
were “much annoyed with muskeetoes.”’ 
“They are too delicate and unfit to be- 
gin new plantations and colonies,’’ wrote 
Bradford, answering every objection in 
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detail, “that cannot endure the biting of 
a muskeeto ; we would wish such to keep 
at home till at least they be muskeeto 
proof.” The men who planted New 
England were “muskeeto proof.” And 
so have the men always been who have 
pushed ahead the New England idea. 
So were the men who have gone out of 
New England to carry New England all 
over the Great West. ‘lhe men who fol- 
lowed Gen. Rufus Putnam from Massa- 
chusetts to Marietta were “ muskeeto 
proof.” The men who followed Moses 
Cleveland from Connecticut to the West- 


ern Reserve were ‘‘muskeeto proof.” 
The Pilgrim Fathers of Illinois and 


Michigan and Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and Kansas and Colorado were “ mus- 
keeto proof.” They had all learned that 
great lesson of not being greatly vexed 
by life’s little vexations, which are what 
bring so many good men to nothing. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were “ muskeeto 
proof.” None of them sulked over sore 
fingers, or bothered Bradford over their 
feet. ‘They got no miraculous manna or 
quail, they were reduced to the three 
grains of corn; but still no complaint, 
no hankering after things left behind. 
“Tt is not with us as with other men,” 
they had said before they left Holland, 
“whom small things can discourage, or 
small discontentments cause to wish 
themselves at home again.”” And when 
the Mayflower went back, after the first 
winter of death, while half their number 
lay in the graves in the wheatfield, not 


one went back, no, “not one looked 
back who had set his hand to this 
ploughing.” 


These are men worth celebrating, these 
most practical, most religious men, these 
men who put their highest idea most ab- 
solutely into life. ‘This is the thing to be 
said about Puritanism altogether, that it 
was idealism with hands, a faith that 
made faithful, religion wholly in earnest. 
Here were men refusing to live any 
longer by tradition ; and here, as Carlyle 
says, was “a practical world based on 
belief in God.” “Here, of our own 
lineage, in practical English shape, were 
heroes on the earth once more, who 
knew in every fibre, and with heroic do- 
ing laid to heart, that an Almighty Justice 
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does verily rule this world, that it is good 
to fight on God’s side, and bad to fight 
on the devil’s side.” This conviction 
Puritanism put into life, and put into the 
whole of life. Politics became religious. 
Church and State were never so nearly 
the same — it is hard to say where one 
ends and the other begins. It is hard to 
say whether we think of Puritanism first 
as a religious or a political movement ; 
whether we think first, when we say 
“ Puritan,” of the “ painful” clergy, or 
of Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides. 
Never was town-meeting so like the 
prayer-meeting, never parliament so like 
the synod. 

Look away from Plymouth to West- 
minister, away from William Bradford to 
Oliver Cromwell, the greatest of all the 
Puritans. I wish that every New Eng- 
lander, and every Old Englander, might 
set himself to the study of Cromwell’s 
letters and speeches. It was in reading 
Cromwell’s speeches, Carlyle tells us, 
that to himself the English Common- 
wealth and Puritanism generally first be- 
gan to be conceivable. Never think of 
the Puritanism that planted New Eng- 
land apart from the Puritanism that 
stayed at home and revolutionized Eng- 
land. Never think of the Pilgrim Fathers 
save as a part of the great Puritan move- 
ment. ‘They differed from some other 
Puritans, but the agreements and not the 
differences are the main thing. Crom- 
well said, as he left the chamber at West- 
minster after the passage of the Grand 
Remonstrance, that if it had not passed 
he would have sold all he had and left 
for New England. He speaks more 
than once, in his speeches, of the colonists 
over here, and their heroic suffering for 
conscience sake. Had he come over to 
join them, he would have felt quite at 
home in Plymouth with William Brad- 
ford, as he would have felt at home in 
Boston with John Winthrop. 

Here, under Cromwell, was a govern- 
ment recognizing it as its express pur- 
pose to bring in the “ reign of God” in 
England. Carlyle rightly speaks of 
Cromwell’s Little Parliament, which got 
called Barebones’s Parliament — Praise- 
God Barebones —as “the Assembly for 
the remarkablest purpose who have ever 
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met in the modern world. The business 
is no less than introducing the Christian 
religion into real practice in the social 
affairs of the nation.”” Cromwell himself 
knew well what a remarkable assembly it 
was. ‘I think it may be truly said,” he 
said in his first address to them, “ that 
there never was a Supreme Authority 
consisting of such a body (above one 
hundred and forty, I believe), never such 
a body that came into the Supreme Au- 
thority before, in such a nation as this, in 
such a way of owning God and being 
owned by Him.” He speaks of the peo- 
ple there represented as the “people of 
God ’’—sometimes he calls them the 
“honest people”’; the cause with which 
they are charged, “the cause of Christ.”’ 
“God hath called you to this work,’ he 
says in his first great speech to his parlia- 
ment. ‘Our business,’ he says in one 
place, with a stern fling at the “ rhetor- 
icians’’ who deal m “words,” “is to 
speak ¢hings. ‘The dispensations of God 
that are upon us do require it.”” And the 
things of which he speaks as the “ con- 
cernment” of the parliament are the 
glory of God and God’s interest in the 
world —not only the interest of His 
church, but the interest also, he goes on 
to say, of the living people of England, 
“not as Christians, but as human crea- 
tures.” The worldly-minded man,’’ he 
tells his parliament, knows nothing of the 
significance of the things which they 
were trying to do and the history through 
which they were passing. How 
the worldly-minded man know? but 
Cromwell’s parliament knew. He spoke 
to men every one of whom felt that he 
was there at Westminster for no purpose 
at all if he were not there expressly to 
help in bringing in the kingdom of God 
on earth. 

There is one remarkable passage in 
Cromwell’s inaugural address — if I 
may call that first great speech his in- 
augural address — from which I should 
like to quote. It is near the end of the 
address, after he has made his special 
political recommendations. 


could 


“] shall not hold you long [he says], because I 
hope it’s written in your hearts to approve your- 
selves to God. Only this Scripture I shall remem- 
ber to you, which hath been much upon my spirit : 
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Hosea, xi. 12, ‘Judah yet ruleth with God, and is 
faithful with the Saints.’ It’s said before that, 
‘Ephraim compassed God about with lies, and the 
house of Israel with deceit.’ Truly you are called 
by God as Judah was, to rule With Him and for 
Him. Again, Second Samuel, xxi. 3, ‘He that 
ruleth over men,’ the Scripture saith, ‘must be 
just, ruling in the fear of God.’ ” 


He goes on to quote the New Testa- 
ment text concerning the “wisdom from 
above.” 

“Truly my thoughts run much upon this 
place [he says], that to the execution of judg- 
ment (the execution of truth, for that’s the judg- 
ment) you must have wisdom ‘from Above; ’ 
and that’s pure. That will teach you to ex- 
ercise the julgment of truth; it’s without par- 
tiality. Purity, impartiality, sincerity; these are 
the effects of wisdom, and these will help you to 
execute the judgment of truth. And then if God 
give you hearts to be ‘ easy to be entreated,’ to be 
‘peaceably spirited,’ to be full of good fruits to 
the nation, to men as men, to the people of God, 
to all in their several stations, this will teach you 
to execute the judgment of mercy and truth. Oh, 
if God fill your hearts with such a spirit as Moses 
had, and as Paul had, which was not a spirit for 
Believers only, but for the whole People!” 


Now, I will not speak of Westminster 
to-day ; but if in Boston our mayor, or 
our governor, should talk in such a strain 
as that, backing up the recommendations 
of his inaugural by texts from James, and 
from Hosea, xi. 12, the people would 
wonder ; some would think him crack- 
brained ; the newspapers would wonder ; 
the senate and the common council, if 
the common council recognized James 
and Hosea as familiar authors, would 
wonder. Many would say it was cant; 
and —there’s the ‘pity of it—jit very 
likely would be. 

Yet Cromwell’s speeches are full of 
passages like this. This was the verna- 
cular in that parliament. “I have but 
one thing more to say,” he says in his 
fifth speech ; “I did read a Psalm yester- 
day, which truly may not unbecome me 
to tell you of, and you to observe. It is 
the eighty-fifth Psalm ; it is very instruc- 
tive and significant ; and though I do but 
little touch upon it, I desire your perusal 
at pleasure.” Then he quotes. “If this 
Psalm is written in our hearts,’’ he adds, 
“then let us consult and meet in Parlia- 
ment.” “Tf you set your hearts to this 
work,” he says again, “then you will sing 
Luther’s song.” “If a man can set his 


heart open, and can approve it to God, 
we shall hear him say, God is our refuge 
and strength.” 

“Very strange,” comments Carlyle in 
one place, “to see such things in the 
Journal of the English House of Com- 
mons.”’ And of the great fifth speech he 
says: “No royal speech like this was 
ever delivered elsewhere in the world, 
var a speech fit for Valhalla and the 
Sanhedrim of the gods. We shall not 
again hear a supreme governor talk in 
this strain. But the spirit of it is a thing 
that should never have grown obsolete. 
The spirit of it will have to revive itself 
again, and shine out in new dialect and 
vesture. Since that spirit went obsolete, 
we have had but sorry times, in parlia- 
ment and out of it.’’ Cromwell’s speeches 
are almost all of them great religious ex- 
hortations — constant enforcements upon 
his parliament that they are acting in the 
presence of God. “And God, with your 
ancients,’ as Carlyle very pertinently 
observes, “is not a fabulous, polite hear- 
say, but a tremendous, all-irradiating fact 
of facts.” “I have learned too much of 
God,” says Cromwell himself, “to dally 
with him.” 

What is the sum and substance of all 
this? It is that Cromwell and his Puri- 
tans could not think of the things of 
heaven and the things of earth as things 
distinct. “Civils” and “spirituals ’’ — 
these are Cromwell’s terms for them — 
are always running together with the 
Puritan. It could not be otherwise, 
when the very function of government 
was viewed as the bringing in of the 
kingdom of God on earth — the trans- 
formation of that English corner of earth 
where they were stationed into heaven. 
“We being met together to seek the glory 
of God,” says Cromwell to his parlia- 
ment, “how could we better do it than 
by thinking of such words as these: ‘ His 
salvation is nigh unto those that fear Him,’ 
that glory may dwell in our land!” 
What better could they think of, indeed, 
and what was so natural for a legislature 
that viewed as its two greatest “ concern- 
ments’? —and_ these inseparable — re- 
ligion and civil liberty? Inseparable, I 
say. “If any whosoever,” says Crom- 
well, “think the interest of Christians 
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and the interest of the nation incon- 
sistent, or two different things, I wish my 
soul may never enter into ‘heir secrets.” 
If there were danger that any reader 
might put the narrow or intolerant inter- 
pretation upon these words, I would pause 
here to dissertate upon Cromwell’s posi- 
tion on the subject of toleration. 

The great point of all this is, that 
Oliver Cromwell knew that if we are to 
have a government that shall be good, 
if we expect, any of us on this earth, 
that our State shall endure and be strong 
—be a real commonwealth — then it 
must be filled by a lofty spirit; it must 
be consecrated to high ends; it must be 
in the hands of serious and consecrated 
men, men not living in to-day, but in 
eternity, not thinking of next year’s 
election, but of the judgment seat of 
God. Adjust your “civils”” and “ spirit- 
uals” as you will; leave Cromwell’s 
creed and phrase a thousand miles behind 
if you have found a better—and the 
Puritanism of each age will think a new 
thought and use its own tongue; quote 
Hosea xi. 12, or quote William Bradford 
and Daniel Webster and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ; but do not forget that thing. 

Cromwell was putting into politics the 
truth which he had proved in war. ‘“ You 
must get men of a spirit,” he had told 
John Hampden, when the parliamentary 
forces were getting beaten. “I told him 
so,” he said once to his parliament, “I 
did truly.” “The result was,” he con- 
tinued, “ impute it to what you please, I 
raised such men as had the fear of God 
before them —as made some conscience 
of what they did; and from that day 
forward, I must say to you, they were 
never beaten.” 

That is the word that describes the 
Puritan — conscience: men who made 
some conscience of what they did, whether 
fighting Prince Rupert or studying ways 
and means at Westminster. “It is men 
in a Christian state,’’ Cromwell told his 
parliament, who alone could carry on 
such a work as they were charged with. 
“Give me leave to tell those who are 
called to this work, it will not depend up- 
on formalities, nor notions, nor speeches 
—no, but by men of honest hearts, 
engaged to God.”’ “If I were to choose 
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any servant,” he said, “the 


meanest 
officer for the Army or the Common- 
wealth, I would choose a godly man that 
hath principl@s, especially where a trust 


is to be committed; because I know 
where to fave a man that hath princi- 
ples.” Amen to that! Upon this rock 
— is this not Plymouth Rock? — we may 
safely build our State; for the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

But leave Cromwell and his parliament, 
and come back again to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Do we not find everywhere 
just this same marriage of religion and 
politics? Indeed, we can never forget 
that these men who came over on the 
Mayflower were simply a part of a church, 
now beginning to act asa state. ‘“ Last- 
ly,” writes Robinson to them as they 
came away, writing as their pastor, 
“whereas you are become a body politik, 
using amongst yourselves civil govern- 
ment, let your wisdome and god- 
lines appear, not only in chusing such 
persons as doe entirely love and will pro- 
mote ye comone good, but also in yield- 
ing to them all due honor and obedi- 
ence,” This “ body politik ” never drops 
the consciousness of its churchly capacity 
all through the pages of Bradford’s Jour- 
nal. ‘The church” began to think so 
and so, we read, when the matter in hand 
may be purely economic or secular, like 
moving to Duxbury. With reference to 
John Robinson, Bradford pays no warmer 
tribute to him for his “singular abilities 
in divine things’’ than because he was 
“also very able to give directions in civil 
affairs’? — “by which means,” he says, 
“he was very helpful to their outward 
estates, and so was every way as a com: 
mon father unto them.”  Robinson’s 
political sagacity appears in all his letters 
to his people ; and it is worthy of remark 
that the two men with whom Bradford 
compares him in his general tribute were 
not divines, but statesmen — Marcus 
Aurelius and John Ziska, 

In the Plymouth Colony, as in the 
Boston Colony, the clergy were men of 


affairs, men whose judgment was ex- 
pressly sought on all matters of public 
policy. Marriages at Plymouth were 


strictly civil, performed by the magistrate, 
“according to ye laudable eustome of 
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ye Low Countries.” They could not find 
that marriage was “layed on ye minis- 
ters.’ Yet where so religious a view of 
marriage ? 

I think it is because religion and 
politics came so close together in these 
men of Plymouth that we are still cele- 
brating them. ‘Their purpose was single, 
and it was as high as heaven. They 
were «brethren working together for 
righteousness. ‘We are knite together 
as a body in a most stricte and sacred 
bond and covenante of the Lord, of the 
violation of which we make great con- 
science, and by virtue whereof we doe 
holde ourselves straitly tied to all care of 
each other’s good, and of ye whole by 
every one, and so mutually.” That was 
what they wrote before they left Hol- 
land ; and that is the spirit which must 
control every State that hopes for a great 
life. Cromwell says in one of his speeches 
to his parliament, using almost the very 
words of Robinson and Brewster: “I 
say, if there be love between us, so that 
the Nation may say, ‘These are knit to- 
gether in one bond, to promote the Glory 
of God against the common enemy, to 
suppress everything that is evil, and en- 
courage whatsoever is of godliness’ — yea, 
the Nation will bless you.” “None did 
more offend Robinson,” Bradford tells 
us, “than those that were close and cleav- 
ing to themselves and retired from ye 
common good.” Robinson himself writes 
to the new little “ body politik”: With 
your comone employments joyne comone 
affections truly bent upon ye generall 
good, avoiding as a deadly plague of 
your both common and spetiall comfort 
all retiredness of minde for proper ad- 
vantage, and all irregularly affected any 
manner of way; let every man repress in 
himself, and ye whole body in each per- 
son, as so many rebels against ye com- 
mone good, all private respects of men’s 
selves, not sorting with ye general con- 
venience.” 

The little Plymouth state was at the 
outset a strictly socialistic state. Some 
communistic features concerning land 
and other matters were given up after a 
time, and after discussions in which Brad- 
ford goes back as far as Plato (for Brad- 
ford could quote Plato—and Pliny and 
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Seneca, upon occasion) ; but the true 
scecialistic spirit was in this little state as 
long as the first generation lived, the feel- 
ing that as citizens all were their brothers’ 
keepers as truly as any might feel it of 
themselves as churchmen. 

We have been speaking of 1655; we 
have been speaking of 1620. ‘That was 
two centuries and a half ago. ‘That was 
before the modern improvements. ‘This 
is a decade short of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Let us taste of some of its politics 
and its religion. Begin, if you please, in 
the United States Senate. Begin with 
one who for a great part of these last 
years has been its president. Said this 
senator a year ago: 

“Government is force. Politics is a battle for 
supremacy. Parties are the armies. The Dec- 
alogue and Golden Rule have no place in a 
political campaign. The object is success. To 
defeat the antagonist and expel the party in 
power is the purpose. In war it is lawful to de- 
ceive the adversary, to hire Hessians, to purchase 
mercenaries, to mutilate, to kill, to destroy. The 
commander who lost a battle through the activity 
of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history.” 

Now, set over this word any title you 
please. Call it “ Politics as I approve 
it,’’ which we are told is not the title in- 
tended; or call it “ Politics as I have 
found it,’ which is worse ; and how does 
it seem beside what we have just heard in 
Cromwell’s parliament? How does it 
seem beside the Plymouth town-meet- 
ing? Can you see the Kingdom of God 
east of it, or west of it, or south by south- 
east, or anywhere in the horizon? Where 
is the place in it for “God’s people?” 
Where is the place for the “ honest peo- 
ple’ — for the men who “make some 
conscience” of what they do? Yet, 
friend, that is the doctrine of Mr. Quay, 
to whom you turn over your money to 
conduct your struggle for you; that, 
friend, is the doctrine of Mr. Brice, to 
whom you turn over your money to con- 
duct yours. That is politics without re- 
ligion. That I understand, is not what we 
celebrate when we think of the Puritans. 

Leave the Senate. ‘Turn to the Church. 
Go from Washington to New York — to 
New York’s most famous and_ historic 
church. They had an election for mayor 
in New York the other day. It was a 


’ 








clear issue of good government against 
bad government, of ‘God’s People” 
against the “Common Enemy;” and 
there were not lacking ministers of re- 
ligion in New York whose pulpits: rang 
with the tones of the old Puritan divines 
and the Hebrew prophets, the tones of 
Baxter and Mayhew and the Mathers, 
of Isaiah and Micah and Ezekiel. ‘“ God’s 
people” were defeated; and a_news- 
paper interviewed a dozen of the leading 
clergymen of New York as to the good 
of clergymen taking part in politics — 
beginning with the rector of ‘Trinity 
Church. 


“The clergy [said the rector of Trinity Church ] 
have enough to do in the field to which the gift of 
holy orders admits them. The Church was not 
founded with a direct view to moral culture, class 
elevation, or any other temporal need. Its mis- 
sion is to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, to 
teach the faith contained in the creeds, and to 
administer the sacraments of salvation. : 
I have no confidence in the judgment or wisdom 
of those who tell us that the Church must try to 
reach the masses, purify politics, elevate the 
laboring classes. She was not founded 
for any of these objects. She has another mis- 
sion. She points us beyond these scenes to an- 
other world. The clergy have no official concern 
with the march of secular events. To become 
meddlers in public concerns is to invite the con- 
clusion that they are losing their hold on the 
things eternal. I have never made a 
political address. I should deem it a desecration 
of my pulpit. I believe the tendency of the 
clergy to take part in public movements is trace- 
able to the Puritan period. I fear each 
instance leaves the ministry shorn of something of 
the reverence and respect which will be accorded 
so long as they keep to their own place.” 


That is religion without politics. ‘That, 
I understand, is not what we celebrate 
when we remember the Puritan. ‘That 
was not the religion of the Puritan —and 
it was not the religion of Moses or David. 
How bloodless it is, how unreal and in- 
efficient, beside anything that has ever 
been prophetic in the world! Do you 
feel your reverence and respect going 
down, or going up, when you go back 
from that to the day of Increase Mather, 
and the struggle for the Massachusetts 
charter, to the day of John Cotton and 
John Robinson? Was the Old South 
Meeting-house less sacred because men 
voted in it on Monday—or was their 
voting rather more sacred? I think that 
the Sunday sermon there was not heard 
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with less reverence than you heard yours 
on the last Sunday. I think that ser- 
mons will not be heard again with the 
reverence which the Puritan had for ser- 
mons until our politics becomes again of 
such a sort as gives us no sense of in- 
congruity when we go into the church to 
transact it. The trouble is, men are 
ashamed to go into the church with their 
politics. It is not because the church is 
too good, but because the politics is too 
bad, because it does not represent the 
highest life and aspiration of the people. 
That was not true with the Puritan — and 
so he was not ashamed to vote in the 
meeting-house. 

The crying need of the time is a 
politics that we are not ashamed of, — 
a politics that stands for all that is 
highest and noblest in our thought of 
the rights and duties and possibilities of 
men, —a politics that we can take to the 
altar. We cannot go on getting our re- 
ligion from Mesopotamia and our politics 
from the Chicago Auditorium, and testing 
neither in the crucible of our own souls. 
The fact is, injustice is all around us, and 
we are privy to it, and that is what is the 
matter with us. We do not know that 
citizenship is brotherhood, that none of 
us is safe so long as another has not a 
fair chance, that we do not belong among 
the “honest people” if we are living 
without public spirit, looking upon the 
city and the country simply as theatres 
for our own selfish enterprises. We shall 
be brought short up, if we try to go on 
so. ‘That is what the swelling socialisms, 
with all vagaries whatever, have come to 


tell us—and have come to stay. That 
is what the articles in the magazines on 
“socialism as a religion’? mean. They 


mean that men in the State must know 
that they are their brothers’ keepers, as 
truly as men in the Church. Men in the 
Church do not know it— it is not the 
man without who says it, but bishop, 
priest, and deacon. Half the churches, 
Bishop Huntington has just written, are 
living in direct contradiction of the 
Golden Rule — men in them do not know 
their fellows as brothers. 

It is of no use to have Forefathers’ 
Day dinners; it is of no use to found 
Puritan Clubs, and lay out Common- 
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wealth Avenues (preeminent for lack of 
wealth in common), as we do in Boston 
—all that is mockery, unless we put 
Puritan justice into our State and into our 
religion. “The truth of it is,” said 
Cromwell — let him speak for us — “there 
are wicked and abominable laws.” “Our 
laws,” he said, “‘ must be made conform- 
able to the just and righteous laws of 
God,” —as Washington said, in almost 
the same words, in his inaugural address. 
“Tf we will have peace without a worm 
in it,” said Cromwell, “lay the founda- 
tions of justice and righteousness.” If 
that were not done, he said, if there were 
not union and love among the people, 
then “it will be said of this poor nation, 
‘Actum est de Anglia’ —It is all over 
with England.” 

That will be said, in time, of any na- 
tion that does not put its religion into its 
politics, or that gives itself up to luxury, 
indulgence, selfishness, and greed. We 
are not here for greed; we are not here 
to make a State which shall be a great 
commissariat. Puritanism says — Crom- 
well said: “The mind is the man.” 
Mr. Ward McAllister, revealing the paltry 
interests and ambitions of those who call 
themselves our great city’s upper classes, 
says: The belly is the man—the belly 
and the back. When America says that, 
then it is all over with us. “ No ostrich,” 
says Carlyle, “intent on gross terrene 
provender, and sticking its head into 
fallacies, but will be awakened one day in 
aterrible a@ posteriori manner.” America 
does not say that; and America reserves 
the right of pronouncing for herself as to 
who her “upper classes” are. One thing 
is sure—no idler has place there, no 
non-productive man, be he tramp or be 
he millionnaire ; and the good dinner does 
not yet confer the title of nobility among 
us. ‘ He who feeds men,” says America’s 
greatest poet, “serveth few; he serves 
all who dares be true.” It is the echo 
of the Old Cromwellian word: “The 
mind is the man.” Let America forget 
that for no single hour! 

The key-note of Pilgrim character, and 
that which is demanded by the time, said 
the President of Amherst College, in a 
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speech in Boston on our last Fore- 
fathers’ Day, is individuality, freedom, 
personality, personal conscience, _per- 
sonal will. 

Our age,” said Phillips Brooks, in a 
sermon on Thanksgiving Day, a political 
sermon, —for the rector of Boston’s 
Trinity Church does not consider politi- 
cal sermons a desecration of his pulpit,— 


” 


“has been beset and inspired with the idea of 
personal liberty, Personal independence, personal 
liberty, individualism, has been the great cry of 
our glorious age. But I think there is a reaction 
from that. I think we are all hearing to-day, in 
different voices and from different sides, cries 
asserting the necessity of something besides in- 
dividual life. May it not mean that man, having 
separated himself from the false authorities, from 
the tyrannies and dominions of other ages, now 
recognizes the opportunity for larger union with 
his fellows, and for an authority nobler and more 
spiritual than that from which his fathers broke 
loose? It was not strange that Mazzini, the 
great apostle of liberty in the nineteenth century, 
should declare that the great need of mankind 
was authority. There is really no liberty which 
does not find its fulfilment and seek its uttermost 
result in submission to larger authority.” 


This is the deeper truth. The other 
certainly is truth ; and personal freedom, 
the right of the individual, will always be 
secure in the hands of the children of the 
Puritans. But this is the deeper truth, and 
this is the truth necessary for this time — 
the principle of solidarity and brother- 
hood, the feeling of obligation and of 
public spirit, “he authority of justice. 
And this truth, like that other, is the 
truth taught by the Puritan. This is the 
message we should take from the Puritan 
to-day. Love liberty, but love also 
righteousness, love justice, and see to it, 
if we would not have it written, “ All is 
over with America,” that the law of the 
nation be made conformable to the just 
and righteous law of God. 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 

ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea; 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.” 
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By Isabel Gordon. 


OU may ride home with me if you 

wish,” said the doctor kindly. “ If 

you live in Foskitt’s Hollow, it’s a 
good ten miles from here, too far for an 
old man like you to walk. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mather Pin- 
ney. “If you'll jest wait till I go in an’ 
take a last look at Gilead, I’ll be obliged. 
You see it’s fifty year come June sence 
I’ve seen him.” 

“Don’t hurry,” 
wait.” 

In a few minutes Mather came slowly 
from the house after a tearful good-by to 
an old woman. 

It was a lovely morning early in May. 
Rain had fallen through the night, laying 
the dust and freshening all things. 

“Tt don’t seem jest the sort 0’ mornin’ 
for a man to die, does it doctor? An’ 
yet to‘morrow it'll be kind o’ bright at 
the old graveyard. ‘There'll be posies 
out there by now, an’ our lot’s hedged in 
with them laylocks.”’ 

“Were you related 
ney?” asked the doctor. 

“Ves,”’ answered the old man tremu- 
lously. ‘I’m Gilead’s brother.” 

“T thought you said you hadn’t seen 
him for fifty years. You've been out of 
this part of the country perhaps?” 

“No, my home’s been in Tabor all my 
life. For fifty years I’ve stopped down 
there in the Holler, an’ Gilead he’s 
lived there on the old homestead jest 
about as long. [I'll tell you the hull story, 
doctor ; t’ain’t sech a lengthy one, though 
it’s stretched out over them fifty years. 

“JT was born in the old house back 
yonder. There was Gilead, an’ mother, 
an’ Zoe, an’ me. Father died when | 
weren’t no higher’n that bit’ o’ poplar 
tree. Gilead was a peeked little chap, 
an’ Zoe weren’t much more’n a baby, so 
mother had her hands full raisin’ us, with 
nothin’ only what the old place growed. 
Land! as I set there through the night 
holdin’ Gilead’s hands, which kep’ 
a’growin’ colder’n’ colder, how ’the old 


said the doctor, “ I'll 


to Gilead Pin- 


times come back to me! _ T'was so still 
an’ sort o’ lonesome, waitin’ for death to 
come, — an’ then as I looked back on all 
them years, an’ thought o’ how things had 
gone, ’t seemed to me as if nothin’ could 
ever make up for the wrong we’d done 
each other. No wishin’, or prayin’, or 
forgivin’ can ever help. It’ll stay so till 
Gilead an’ me meet agin, when it'll be 
told out loud an’ jedged accordin’ly afore 
the Lord who knows all. 

“Wal, Zoe was as bright an’ hearty a gal 
as you’d see any place ; but Gilead — he 
was allus kind o’ sober, an’ fonder o’ 
book-larnin’ than o’ workin’. I guess it 
was nat’ral to him. He went to school 
till he was eighteen, an’ then he got to 
fussin’ about goin’ to college, — was fairly 
possess’t One winter he taught 
school, meanin’ to earn money enough to 
study a term in New York, but some way 
he didn’t save it; an’ when spring come 
he was more set’n ever about goin’. 

“In them days there was a little bit 0’ a 
place right by here, where Deacon Pease 
lived. It’s a sort o’ wilderness-lookin’ 
now, but there’s the chimney o’ the old 
house a’ standin’ yit, an’ that there thicket 
0’ laylocks grew all round the gate o’ the 
front yard. The Deacon had jest one 
gal — Naomi— an’ pretty — she was that 
sweet an’ pretty an’ wholesome-lookin’ 
that it did your eyes good to look at her. 
She an’ I’d allus knowed each other, an’ 
all along ever sence we’d trudged back 
an’ for’ard to school together, I’d kind o’ 
set my heart on some time marryin’ her. 
So I started to save, an’t kep’ a’ growin’ 
— but slow, ’cause every cent was needed 
sore in them days ; but what with workin’ 
nights, an’ raisin’ a calf, an’ a pig or two, 
an’ goin’ without many a thing, I got a 


go. 


hundred an’ twenty dollars together, 
which in them times was consid’ble. 


One night, — down by that very clump 
0’ laylocks, — fifty-five years ago this 
May, I spoke to Naomi about it, an’ she 
said in her shy sort o’ way thet she’d 
allus liked me, an’ would wait as long’s I 
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wanted her to. I told ’em all about it at 
home, an’ mother was glad for my sake ; 
said she couldn’t wish me a better wife’n 
Naomi. 

“ As the.winter wore on, Gilead fretted 
consid’ble, growin’ more’n more peeked 
every day, frettin’ ’cause he couldn’t have 
the books he wanted an’ go to college. 
At last we’d to have the doctor see him, 
who said he’d be down in a decline if he 
couldn’t go at the work he was hankerin’ 
after, an’ quit worryin’. 

‘‘ Mother an’ me set that evenin’ talkin’ 
it over for hours an’ hours. More’n one 
big log blazed up, lightin’ the little old 
kitchen, an’ then fell in ashes, afore we 
grew still; an’ every once in a while 
Gilead’s hackin’ cough would come from 
the east room, an’ mother’d sob hard but 
quiet, — for Gilead was the very pride o’ 
her heart. 

“That night I resolved on’t thet he 
should have my savin’s to go to college ; 
an’ Naomi an’ me could wait a bit longer. 
I told him so next mornin’, an’ he laid 
his head on the table, sobbin’ as hard’s 
mother had done, with that short little 
cough comin’ all the time; but he 
wouldn’t take the money, said he’d never 
touch it, an’ spoil all my life. 

“He held out as obst’nate’s any mule 
about it, but at last he started, for I got 
our old doctor to send his fee to the col- 
lege, an’ then when t’was paid he had to 
foller it. I carried him to meet the 
stage, twelve miles off; an’ I won’t never 
forgit the look on his thin face, with his 
blue eyes sort o’ wet, as he held both my 
hands an’ thanked me. ‘Then, when we 
heard the rumble o’ the old stage comin’ 
down the mountain, his last words was, 
‘Mather, I can’t tell you what this’ll be 
for me, but you won’t ever be sorry.’ 

“That night I told the hull story to 
Naomi, an’ cried some, with her 
head on my shoulder, — for her life wa’n’t 
none too easy. 


she 


The deacon was set, an’ 
strict, an’ close, an’ *bout as sociable’s a 
stun-fence. She had to work hard, an’ 
t’was lonesomer’n the grave out there ; 
but after all she giv’ in thet I’d done 
best, an’ thet we could wait a while 
longer, bein’ both young. 

“Mother, an’ Zoe, an’ me had more’n 
ever to do in them days, an’ every once 


in a while somethin’ had to be sent to 
Gilead, — for livin’ cost in New York 
even then. Many a long cheery letter 
came from hin, tellin’ how he’d lost his 
cough, an’ was studyin’ law, an’ gittin’ on 
so well, thet soon he could buy a big 
farm for Naomian’ me, an’ send Zoe to a 
fine school, an’ that mother wouldn’t 
have to work hard all her days. So a 
year passed, but a dollar an’ ten cents 
was all I’d saved, for money was scarce, 
an’ everythin’ dear. 

“In the spring, Gilead come home, an’ 
changed — so you'd hardly have knowed 
him. Naomi laughed, an’ said he was 
cityfied ; but ’twa’n’t thet. He was 
kind o’ impatient o’ our slow country 
ways, though he tried not to show it ; an’ 
I know he thought home poorer’n’ shab- 
bier’n ever—an’ it fretted him; he 
talked diff'rent, and dressed diffrent, an’ 
acted diffrent; *twa’n’t the same old 
Gilead as went away, though they said he 
was powerful smart, an’ learnin’ fast, an’ 
makin’ his way already in the big city. 

“He brought home a hull trunkful o’ 
books, an’ did sights o’ studyin’ that 
summer, out the long days in the woods 
or fields with his books an’ papers; so I 
didn’t see much o’ him, for I’d .hired to 
a farmer a good ways off, an’ the walk 
home mornin’ an evenin’ took most o’ my 
time. Months passed when I’d only see 
Naomi Sunday — but every time I see’d 
her, she seemed to me sweeter ’n pret- 
tier’n ever. Gilead an’ she grew great 
friends them days. He'd loan her 
books, or go over there to talk to the 
deacon, an’ I used to think how good 
‘twas o’ him to try an’ make her life 
some brighter. 

“Late in the fall, when days began to 
grow kind o’ short an’ dreary, an’ every- 
thin’ seemed more lonesome, Gilead 
went back to the city ; he’d some exam’- 
nations to pass, an’ studyin’ to do, for he 
calculated openin’ an office in New York 
when he got through. 

“Somehow or ‘nother it seemed as if 
Naomi an’ me kinder drew apart that 
winter, an’ yit I couldn’t tell how. We 
hadn’t no quarrellin’; she was as sweet 
an’ lovely’s ever, an’ as gentle; but | 
missed the old kindness’ an’ sympathizin’ 
ways thet used to be sech a comfort to me. 
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My heart grew sore enough, to think I 
couldn’t take her to a home; but I knew 
the deacon wouldn’t for one minute think 
o’ lettin’ her marry a man who had jest 
three dollars to his name. Besides, I 
hated to have her come to me an’ be 
slavin’ to death from mornin’ till night, — 
though the Lord only knows how I 
wanted her. ‘That winter was the hardest 
I’ve any mind of. We were snowed up 
most o’ the time, everythin’ froze, an’ we 
lost about all our sheep; so when spring 
come we was poorer’n ever. 

“Jest sech a mornin’s this is, Gilead 
come home agin to stay all summer, an’ 
git ready for his lawyerin’ work in New 
York the comin’ winter. One Sunday 
night, when ’twas as sweet an’ still as 
ever a June night was, Naomi an’ me 
went walkin’ in the pine woods. ‘Then I 
spoke to her about gittin’ married in the 
fall, an’ facin’ poverty together, which 
wouldn’t be no harder’n this waitin’ an’ 
waitin’ from year to year; an’ with sech 
love as ours, life couldn’t be so very lone- 
some. While I was talkin’ she was right 
‘longside o’ me, an’ I was goin’ to take 
her in my arms; but she pushed me 
away, an’ cried in a hoarse, strained kind 
0’ voice :. 

“¢Ton’t touch me, Mather Pinney, for 
God’s sake — don’t — for I can’t bear it. 
I ain’t good enough for you to love an’ 
trust no more. I ain’t wuth your true 
honest heart, an’ I hate myself a thousan’ 
times more’n you ever can.’ 

“With thet she slipped down all o’a 
heap, on a bank green with partridge- 
berry vines, an’ leaned her head up agin 
a tree, moanin’ an’ cryin’ as if her heart 
would break. I thought then she was 
out o’ her head, an’ I was most distracted 
as I kneeled by her. But not a word 
would she let me say; then all of a sud- 
den she bust out with the hull story. 

“¢Go ’way, Mather, an’ not be kneel- 
in’ here by me. Your love an’ trust an’ 
goodness is killin’ me, ’cause I ain’t wuth 
it. Dm goin’ to marry Gilead this fall, 
an’ go with him to New York. Mather, 
I love him, love him as nobody ever was 
loved afore,—an I can’t help it. I 
fought the feelin’ hard for your sake an’ 
mine, but Gilead loves me, an’ I don’t 
mind if nobody else should ever love me 
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to all eternity. I’ve tried an’ tried, 
Mather, you don’t know how I’ve tried, 
but I can’t care for you as I once did. 
I’m heart-sick o’ this life, — drudgery, an’ 
dreariness an’ lonesomeness. I want to 
go where folks be. You’ve got to know’t 
sometime, an’ I’d ruther tell you now 
than wait till fall, as Gilead said. Oh, 
Mather, I’m heart-sorry, an’ the treachery 
o’t’s been killin’ me. But you'd never 
want a wife with never a bit of love in 
her heart.’ 

“The Lord knows how I felt, —I’d 
loved her so long an’ so true. It seemed 
to me then thet if ’twere God as made 
everythin’ so still an’ sweet smellin’ all 
round us, thet he surely never would have 
sent sech forsakenness an’ agony into any 
soul, an’ sech hopelessness, thet ’t seemed 
as if all he could do now was jest to take 
life away an’ not leave anythin’ human 
sufferin’ so. Once in a while, years an’ 
years after, the same chill sort o’ feelin’ 
would creep over me when I’d git a whiff 
o’ the pine trees, smellin’ as they did that 
night. 

“Jest at fust I didn’t seem to sense 
nothin’, till Naomi bent over an’ touched 
me kind o’ frightened-like, her face white 
as death, an’ teary round the eyes. 

‘*¢ Mather,’ says she, ‘why don’t you 
tell me how bitter you despise me? You 
can say if you want to jest what you 
think o’ me.’ 

‘““T was sore an’ stiff when I rose, an’ 
’t didn’t sound like my voice as I said: 
‘There ain’t nothin’ to say, Naomi; let’s 
go home.’ 

«She walked along by me a good mile 
or so, an’ never a word was spoken ; then 
I left her standin’ by the gate, with a 
short good-by, but never a handshake, — 
for I couldn’t bring myself to look in her 
pale face or touch the hand she held out 
to me in such an appealin’ sort o’ fashion. 
*Twas after I’d left her, an’ wandered 
away out through the country all white 
with moonshine, an’ as sweet as ’t can be 
in June, — ’twas then thet all the strong 
passions which evil can rouse in a man’s 
heart broke loose in me. I prayed wild, 
distracted sort o’ prayers. I cursed 
Gilead an’ her an’ myself an’ the wide 
world ; for’t seemed to me as if God were 
dead. My heart was full o’ heavy, dumb 
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anguish, as I tramped on for miles an’ 
miles, hardly knowin’ I was afoot, never 
sensin’ that I was tired; only feelin’ the 
awful horror an’ misery an’ wrong 0’ 
havin’ Naomi taken away by my own 
brother; for it most seemed as if she 
were truly my wife;—JI’d waited, an’ 
longed, an’ worked for her so many years. 

“At last, about midnight, I wandered 
home. When I reached the yard, I saw 
Gilead on the back stoop, his head leaned 
up agin the clusterin’ grape-vine, an’ his 
thoughts so far off that he never seen me 
till I was most up to him. As I come 
through the woodshed I half stumbled over 
the axe layin’ there among my feet; I 
picked it up to put it where’t b’longed, an’ 
then an awful feelin’ come over me to 
strike Gilead with’t, for I was almost mad 
with rage, an’ hatred, an’ jealousy, an’ 
could have killed him as he set there, 
without ever feelin’ sorry for’t, — only 
somethin’ seemed to hold me back. 

*¢¢ Gilead,’ I called, ‘come out here to 
the barn, will you?’ 

“¢Why, Mather, what is it, — the horse 
broke loose? ’ 

“There in the dusk o’ the old barn, 
where we boys had played many an’ 
many a day with the moonlight streakin’ 
in an’ lightin’ Gilead’s white face, I 
poured out the pent-up flood o’ misery, 
an’ contempt, an’ hatred which was 
burnin’ me up. Manya thing I said that 
night which I’ve never been sorry for till 
this mornin’, when the dawn stole in at 
the east window an’ brought back a look 
to the dead face that I used to know 
when he an’ I slept together in the attic 
trundle-bed. 

“Gilead hadn’t a word to say for him- 
self; he stood there leanin’ agin a post 
in perfect silence, his face paler’n ashes. 
Once more there come to me the awful 
impulse to strike him down out o’ my 
sight with the old flail hangin’ right 
by. At last words giv’ out, an’ he crep’ 
away; but the bitterness was left in my 
heart, an’t has stayed there all them 
years. ‘To-day it feels kind o’ dead an’ 
gone, but that night changed all my life. 

“Till the gray dawn come peepin’ in 
through the chinks o’ the barn door, I lay 
there in the sweet, new-mown hay fightin’ 
revenge, an’ murder, an’ every horror thet 
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had gotten hold o’ me. As’t grew day- 
light, the cattle began to stir in their 
stalls, an’ I went in among ’em for a sort 
o’ farewell; sech true dumb friends they 
seemed to me then. When old Whitey, 
who I’d tended an’ milked sence I was a 
boy — when she laid her head agin my 
shoulder, with a low, tender ‘ moo,’ I jest 
leaned over on her warm neck, an’ the 
tears come as they hadn’t done for many 
a year; then I felt a sight better. I fed 
each of ’em for the last time, an’ as the 
sun was risin’ behind the mountain started 
off to my work at Foskitt’s. I never went 
home agin, an’ three days passed afore I 
see’d any o’ the folks. 

“One noon as I was eatin’ my lunch 
out in the field I spied little Zoe in her 
pink sunbonnet, come wanderin’ up the 
road o’ the Holler, shadin’ her eyes with 
one hand as she looked along the hay- 
field for me. I called her, an’ up she 
come, runnin’ to where I set. 

“«¢Q Mather, dear Mather!’ she sob- 
bed, layin’ her soft, pinky face agin my 
rough, burned one,—‘QO Mather, my 
heart’s achin’ for you;’ an’ between her 
sobs, she told me why she’d come after 
me; how mother couldn’t make out what 
the trouble was, till the third night, when 
Naomi came over an’ told everythin’ ; 
Gilead set by glum an’ silent, till at last 
he said she’d better make it up with me 
again, an’ let’s have no more words. 
Zoe said then they thought Naomi would 
faint away; but when she came to, she 
stood up bravely for me, shoulderin’ all 0’ 
the blame. Dear little Zoe, her sym- 
pathizin’ ways an’ horror o’ all the treach- 
ery seemed to help me more’n anythin’ ; 
but when I couldn’t git the poor child to 
go back I was at my wit’s end. She was 
fourteen then, as true-hearted an’ lovin’ a 
little soul as ever breathed. I never 
knowed all her wuth till them dark days ; 
for she would stop with me, — an’ many’s 
the time I’ve thought ’twere jest her 
comin’ when she did thet saved me from 
bein’ one o’ the wust 0’ men. 

“That fall Gilead an’ Naomi were 
married, an’ went to New York. Long 
after, I come to know thet he didn’t really 
want her, for he never loved her; but I 
s’pose with bein’ ’shamed, an’ mother’s 
pleadin’, he made her his wife. 
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“ Foskitt gave me a little house in the 
Holler, an’ there Zoe stopped with me, 
keepin’ things clean an’ straight, an’ 
bright’nin’ the dreariest day with her 
cheery face. Once in a spell, she’d go to 
stop a few days with mother, but t’wa’n’t 
much comfort for neither of us to be with 
her, her heart was so set on Gilead an’ 
Naomi. 

“The years slip’t by, an’ Zoe growed 
up tall an’ handsome. Life grew a trifle 
easier, though the old hatred lived on in 
my heart as bitter’s ever. Four years 
after they’d been married, Naomi come 
home to mother, with three little ones, 
sick an’ ailin’ all the time, an’ hankerin’ 
after country air. She hadn’t been here 
but a month when Gilead follered, broken- 
down, coughin’ agin, work lost, an’ every- 
thin’ belongin’ to him gone. Ever sence 
they’ve lived on there at the old place, 
an’ seen lots 0’ trouble. One by one the 
children were taken, an’ then on a cold 
winter mornin’ mother slip’t away, as 
quiet’s if she were goin’ to sleep. Zoe 
an’ me went over the next day, but 
Gilead an’ Naomi never appeared. 

“An’ so the years went by, filled with 
hard work, the best thing in the world to 
keep a man from thinkin’. When Zoe 
came to twenty-six, she went to a good 
home an’ a husband who knowed she 
was wuth the tenderest love an’ care ; 
they both wanted me to go an’ live with 
’em, but I felt I'd be best content by 
myself. 

“Last night, jest as the sun was goin’ 
down, I was busy settin’ out cabbages in 
my yard, when Seth Chapin’s boy come 
drivin’ up, to say that Gilead Pinney was 
dyin’ an’ wanted to see me. I was so 
kind o’ struck, I jest climbed into the 
wagon, an’ rode on as if I was sort 0’ 
dreamin’, never askin’ a question nor 
wond’rin’ about nothin’; for I was ’way 
back livin’ old days over agin — days 
when Gilead an’ me trudged four miles to 
school together, or went chasin’ wood- 
chucks an’ squirrels ’mong the pine trees ; 
happy days we spent fishin’ in the slow- 
goin’ Agawam, or drove the cows night 
an’ mornin’ to the far pasture, little Zoe 
on my back laughin’ an’ screamin’ an’ 
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Gilead runnin’ ahead to let down the 
bars; long blithe days in hayin’ time, 
when work was fun to us, years, an’ years, 
an’ years ago. 

“When I reached the door o’ the old 
place, Naomi was there to meet me ; only 
at fust I couldn’t sense it, thet that totter- 
in’, wrinkled, white-haired body, with the 
tears in her dim eyes, an’ her hands 
shakin’ like palsied, could be the Naomi 
I’d never see’d sence the night I left her 
by the gate among the laylock bushes. 

“She led me into the old east room, 
which looked barer an’ poorer’n ever.” 
Mather choked down a great sob and his 
lips trembled. ‘An’ there,’ he added 
after a moment, “there lay Gilead — 
worn to skin an’ bone, with a look o’ 
death in his face. Everythin’ bad an’ 
hateful seemed to die out o’ my heart in 
one moment. I could only remember 
the little lad I’d wandered with through 
the woods many a long summer day ; the 
Gilead thet mother an’ me had set sech 
store by. As I come in, his big holler 
eyes turned eagerly to me, the pinched 
wan face lit up with a glad smile, an’ two 
wasted hands, cold as death already, were 
stretched out feebly to grasp mine. 
‘Gilead, brother,’ says I, ‘it’s all right 
agin, ain’t it?’ 

“Then he nodded faintly, an’ closed 
his eyes, but the happy look still stayed 
round his lips; once in a spell he’d 
squeeze my fingers an’ smile —he was 
past talkin’ — only there wan’t no need 
o’ words. 

‘“ Naomi hovered round, now an’ then 
touchin’ his thin white ‘hair fondly, but 
he never once noticed her; an’ yit the 
old love was strong in her heart, tender, 
faithful, an’ steadfast, after fifty years toil 
an’ hardship, an’ poverty an’ — mebbe 
neglect, for I don’t think Gilead ever 
loved her. 

“All the long still night we two stayed 
by him, an’ he never once let go his faint 
hold o’ my hand till the dawn come, 
when he went away. Jest once he tried 
to speak, an’ then he asked me in a 
hoarse whisper if I’d see to Naomi as 
long’s she needed it, ’cause he had nothin’ 
to leave. Of course he knew I would.” 











OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


By Philip Bourke Marston. 


OFT, subtle scent, which is to me more sweet 
Than perfumes that come later — when the rose 
In all the splendor cf her beauty blows — 
Here, even to this busy London street, 
Thou bringest visions of the grace we meet 
When, all forgetful of the winter’s snows, 
The earth beneath the sun’s kiss throbs and glows, 
And answers to his strength with strong heart-beat. 


Thou’rt like his lady’s voice to him who waits, 
In the dim twilight at her garden gates, 
Her coming face : — thou art the trembling, rare, 
First note of Nature’s prelude, that leads on 
The spring, till the great, splendid orison 
Of summer’s music vibrates in the air. 





HARVARD 


MONG Harvard’s most precious pos- 
sessions are the poems which were 
written in commemoration of her 

sons who fell in the War. ‘To some of 
these poems, and the occasions which gave 
birth to them, reference was made in the 
article on “ Harvard during the War of 
the Rebellion,” ina recent number of this 
magazine. We are enabled to publish 
here fac-similes from manuscripts pre- 
pared by the authors for this purpose, of 
the poem, “ Harvard’s Dead,” by Rev. 
S. F. Smith, the author of “America,” 
first published in the Boston Z7aveller, 
March 17, 1863; the second canto of 
Lowell’s Ode, recited at the Harvard 
Commemoration, July 21, 1865 ; and the 
Hymn written by Dr. Holmes for the 
dedication of the Harvard Memorial 
Hall, June 23, 1874.!. Dr. Holmes wrote 


1 By kind permission of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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POEMS. 


three Harvard memorial poems, for dif- 
ferent commemorative occasions: besides 
that here reproduced, the verses for the 
Commemoration of July 21, 1865, be- 
ginning 

“Four summers coined 
leaves, 

Four wasteful autumns flung them to the gale;” 


their golden light in 


and the hymn for the celebration at the 
laying of the corner stone of Memorial 
Hall, October 6, 1870, beginning, 

* Not with the anguish of hearts that are break- 

ing 
Come we as mourners to weep for our dead.” 

These should be read again in connec- 
tion with the Dedication Hymn here 
given ; as Lowell’s “‘ Memoriz Positum” 
should be read in connection with the 
Commemoration Ode. It is well to have 
our attention recalled to all of these at 
this Memorial Day season. 
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THE GIANT 


By Charlotte 


not 
See ! 


EDDLE with my new vine, 
child ! Thou hast already 
broken the tender shoot! Never 

needle or distaff for thee, and yet thou 

wilt not be quiet!” 

The nervous fingers wavered, clutched 
at a small carnelian cross that hung from 
her neck, then fell despairingly. 

“Give me my child, mother, and then 
I will be quiet !”’ 

“Hush! hush! thou fool—some one 
might be near! See —there is thy fa 
ther coming, even now! Get in quickly !” 

She raised her eyes to her mother’s 
face, weary eyes that yet had a flickering, 
uncertain blaze in their shaded depths. 

“Art thou a mother and hast no pity 
on me, a mother? Give me my child!” 

Her voice rose in a strange, low cry, 
broken by her father’s hand upon her 
mouth. 
“Shameless!” said he, with set teeth. 
“Get to thy chamber, and be not seen 
again to-night, or I will thee 
bound !” 


She 


have 


went at that, and a_ hard-faced 
serving woman followed, and_ presently 
returned, bringing a key to her mistress. 

“Ts all well with her, — and 
also ?”’ 


the child 


‘She is quiet, Mistress Iwining, well 
for the night, be sure. The child fretteth 
endlessly, but that it thriveth 
with me.”’ 

The parents were left alone together 
on the high square porch with its great 
pillars, and the rising moon began to 
make faint shadows of the young vine 
leaves that shot up luxuriantly around 
them ; moving shadows, like little stretch 
ing fingers, on the broad and _ heavy 
planks of the oaken floor. 

“It groweth well, this vine thou brought 
est me in the ship, my husband.” 

“Aye,” he broke in bitterly, “and so 
doth the shame I brought thee! Had I 
known of it I would sooner have had the 
ship founder beneath us, and have seen 


save for 
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our child cleanly drowned, than live to 
this end!” 

“Thou art very hard, Samuel, art thou 
not afeard for her life? She grieveth 
sore for the child, aye, and for the green 
fields to walk in!” 

“Nay,” said he grimly, “I fear not. 
She hath lost already what is more than 
life ; and she shall have air enough soon. 
To-morrow the ship is ready, and we 
return to England. None knoweth of 
our stain here, not one, and if the town 
hath a child unaccounted for to rear in 
decent ways—why, it is not the first, 
even here. It will be well enough cared 
for! And truly we have matter for thank 
fulness, that her cousin is yet willing to 
marry her.” 

“ Hast thou told him? ’”’ 

“Aye! Thinkest thou I 
shame into another man’s house, un 
knowing it? He hath always desired 
her, but would none of him, the 
stubborn! She hath small choice now !”’ 

“Will he be kind, Samuel? can he 

“Kind? What call’st thou it to take 
such as she to wife? Kind ! How 
many men take her, an’ she had 
the fortune? and being of the 
family already, he is glad to hide the blot 
forever.” 

“ An’ if she would not? He is but a 
coarse fellow, and she ever shunned him.”’ 

“Art thou mad, woman? She 
deth him ere we to-morrow, or 
chamber. 
fool! He 


would cast 


she 


would 


double 


we d- 
sail she 

The girl 
maketh an 
her, and saveth our 
shame. What other 
1ope for her than a new life to cover the 
old ? Let her have an honest child, an’ 


she so longeth for one! 


stayeth ever in that 
s not so sheer a 
woman of 


from 


1oOnest 
open 


i 
] 
house 
I 


He strode heavily across the porch, till 
the loose planks creaked again, strode 
back and forth, with his arms folded and 


fiercely knit his 


his brows above iron 


mouth. 
Overhead the shadows flickered mock 
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avered, then fell despairingly.” 


ingly across a white face among the leaves, 
with eyes of wasted fire. 


* * * * 


“QO, George, what a house! what a 
lovely house! I am sure it’s haunted! 
Let us get that house to live in this sum- 
mer! We will have Kate and Jack and 
Susy and Jim of course, and a splendid 
time of it!” 

Young husbands are _ indulgent, 
still they have to recognize facts. 

“My dear, the house may not be to 
rent; and it may also not be habitable.” 

“There is surely somebody in it. I 
am going to inquire!” 

The great central gate was rusted off 


but 


its hinges, and the long drive had trees 
in it, but a little foothpath showed signs 
of steady usage, and up that Mrs. Jenny 
went, followed by her obedient George. 
The front windows of the old mansion 
were blank, but in a wing at the back 
they found white curtains and open doors. 
Outside, in the clear May sunshine, a 
woman was washing. She was polite and 
friendly, and evidently glad of visitors in 
that lonely place. She “ guessed it could 
be rented—didn’t know.” The heirs 
were in Europe, but “ there was a lawyer 
in New York had the lettin’ of it.””. There 
had been folks there years ago, but not 
in her time. She and her husband had 
the rent of their part for taking care of 
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the place.” ‘Not that they took much 
care on’t either, but keepin’ robbers out.” 
It was furnished throughout, old-fashioned 
enough, but good ; and “if they took it 
she could do the work for ’em herself, 
she guessed — if he was willin’ !”’ 

Never was a crazy scheme more easily 
arranged. George knew that lawyer in 
New York; the rent was not alarming ; 
and the nearness to a rising sea-shore 
resort made it a still pleasanter place to 
spend the summer. 

Kate and Jack and Susy and Jim 
cheerfully accepted, and the June moon 
found them all sitting on the high front 
porch. 

They had explored the house from top 
to bottom, from the great room in the 
garret, with nothing in it but a rickety 
cradle, to the well in the cellar without a 
curb and with a rusty chain going down 
to unknown blackness below. ‘They had 
explored thé grounds, once beautiful with 
rare trees and shrubs, but now a gloomy 
wilderness of tangled shade. 

The old lilacs and laburnums, the 
spirea and syringa, nodded against the 
second-story windows. What garden 
plants survived were great ragged bushes 
or great shapeless beds. A huge wistaria 
vine covered the whole front of the 
house. The trunk, it was too large to 
call a stem, rose at the corner of the 
porch by the high steps, and had once 
climbed its pillars; but now the pillars 
were wrenched from their places and held 
rigid and helpless by the tightly wound 
and knotted arms. 

It fenced in all the upper story of the 
porch with a knitted wall of stem and 
leaf; it ran along the eaves, holding up 
the gutter that had once supported it; 
it shaded every window with heavy green ; 
and the drooping, fragrant blossoms made 
a waving sheet of purple from roof to 
ground. 

“Did you ever see such a wistaria !” 
cried ecstatic Mrs. Jenny. “It is worth 
the rent just to sit under such a vine, 
a fig tree beside it would be sheer super- 
fluity and wicked extravagance !”’ 

“Jenny makes much of her wistaria,” 
said George, “because she’s so disap- 
pointed about the ghosts. She made up 
her mind at first sight to have ghosts in 
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the house, and she can’t find even a 
ghost story!” 

“No,” Jenny assented mournfully ; 
“| pumped poor Mrs. Pepperill for three 
days, but could get nothing out of her. 
But I’m convinced there is a story, if we 
could only find it. You need not tell me 
that a house like this, with a garden like 
this, and a cellar like this, isn’t haunted !”’ 

“T agree with you,” said Jack. Jack 
was a reporter on a New York daily, and 
engaged to Mrs. Jenny’s pretty sister. 
“And if we don’t find a real ghost, you 
may be very sure I shall make one. It’s 
too good an opportunity to lose!” 

The pretty sister, who sat next him, re- 
sented. ‘You shan’t do anything of the 
sort, Jack! This isa vea/ ghostly place, 
and I won’t have you make fun of it! 
Look at that group of trees out there in 
the long grass — it looks for all the world 
like a crouching, hunted figure !” 

“It looks to me like a woman picking 
huckleberries,” said Jim, who was mar- 
ried to George’s pretty sister. 

“Be still, Jim!’ said that fair young 
woman. ‘I believe in Jenny’s ghost as 
much as she does. Such a place! Just 
look at this great wistaria trunk crawling 
up by the steps here! It looks for all the 
world like a writhing body — cringing — 
beseeching !”’ 

“Yes,” answered the subdued Jim, 
“it does, Susy. See its waist, — about 
two yards of it, and twisted at that! A 
waste of good material!” 

“Don’t be so horrid, boys! Go off 
and smoke somewhere if you can’t be 
congenial !”’ 

“We can! We will! We'll be as 
ghostly as you please.” And forthwith 
they began to see bloodstains and crouch- 
ing figures so plentifully that the most de- 
lightful shivers multiplied, and the fair 
enthusiasts started for bed, declaring 
they should never sleep a wink. 

“We shall all surely dream,” cried 
Mrs. Jenny, “and we must all tell our 
dreams in the morning !”’ 

“There’s another thing certain,” said 
George, catching Susy as she tripped 
over a loose plank; “and that is that 
you frisky creatures must use the side 
door till I get this Eiffel tower of a por- 
tico fixed, or we shall have some fresh 
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ghosts on our hands! We found a plank 
here that yawns like a trap-door — big 
enough to swallow you,—and I believe 
the bottom of the thing is in China!” 

The next morning found them all alive, 
and eating a substantial New England 
breakfast, to the accompaniment of saws 
and hammers on the porch, where car- 
penters of quite miraculous promptness 
were tearing things to pieces generally. 

“It’s got to come down mostly,” they 
had said. ‘These timbers are clean rot- 
ted through, what ain’t pulled out o’ line 
by this great creeper. ‘That’s about all 
that holds the thing up,” 

There was clear reason in what they 
said, and with a caution from anxious 
Mrs. Jenny not to hurt the wistaria, they 
were left to demolish and repair at 
leisure. 

“How about ghosts?” . asked | 
after a fourth griddle cake. “I had 
one, and it’s taken away my appetite !”’ 

Mrs. Jenny gave a little shriek and 
dropped her knife and fork. 

“Oh, so had I! I had the most awful 
—well, not dream exactly, but feeling. 
I had forgotten all about it !”’ 

“Must have been awful,” said Jack, 
taking another cake. “Do tell us about 
the feeling. My ghost will wait.” 

“Tt makes me creep to think of it even 
now,” she said. ‘I woke up, all at 
once, with that dreadful feeling as if 
something were going to happen, you 
know! I was wide awake, and hearing 
every little sound for miles around, it 
seemed to me. ‘There are so many 
strange little noises in the country for all 
it is so still. Millions of crickets and 
things outside, and all kinds of rustles in 
the trees! There wasn’t much wind, 
and the moonlight came through in my 
three great windows in three white squares 
on the black old floor, and those fingery 
wistaria leaves we were talking of last 
night just seemed to crawl all over them. 
And —O, girls, you know that dreadful 
well in the cellar?” 

A most gratifying impression was made 
by this, and Jenny proceeded cheer- 
fully : 

“Well, while it was so_horridly still, 
and I lay there trying not to wake 
George, I heard as plainly as if it were 


Jack 
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right in the room, that old chain down 
there rattle and creak over the stones ! ”’ 

“ Bravo!” cried Jack. “ That’s fine ! 
I’ll put it in the Sunday edition !”’ 

“Be still!’’ said Kate. “What was 
it, Jenny? Did you really see any- 
thing? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t, I’m sorry to say. But 
just then I didn’t want to. I woke 
George, and made such a fuss that he 
gave me bromide, and said he’d go and 
look, and that’s the last I thought of it 
till Jack reminded me,—the bromide 
worked so well.” 

“« Now, Jack, give us yours,” said Jim. 
“Maybe, it will dovetail in somehow. 
Thirsty ghost, I imagine; maybe they 
had prohibition here even then!” 

Jack folded his napkin, and leaned 
back in his most impressive manner. 

“It was striking twelve by the great 
hall clock —” he began. 

“There isn’t any hall clock !” 

“QO hush, Jim, you spoil the current ! 
It was just one o’clock then, by my old- 
fashioned repeater.” 

“‘Waterbury! Never mind what time 
it was!” 

“Well, honestly, I woke up sharp, like 
our beloved hostess, and tried to go to 
sleep again, but couldn’t. I experienced 
all those moonlight and grasshopper sen- 
sations, just like Jenny, and was wondering 
what could have been the matter with the 
supper, when in came my ghost, and: I] 


knew it was all a dream! It was a 
female ghost, and I imagine she was 
young and handsome, but all those 


crouching, hunted figures of last evening 
ran riot in my brain, and this poor crea- 
ture looked just like them. She was all 
wrapped up in a shawl, and had a big 
bundle under her arm, —dear me, I am 
spoiling the story! With the air and 
gait of one in frantic haste and terror, 
the muffled figure glided toa dark old 
bureau, and seemed taking things from 
the drawers. As she turned, the moon- 
light shone full on a little red cross that 
hung from her neck by a thin gold chain 
— I saw it glitter as she crept noiselessly 
from the room! ‘That’s all.” 

“OQ Jack, don’t be so horrid! 
you really? Is that all! 
think it was?” 


Did 
What do you 
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“T am not horrid by nature, only pro- 
fessionally. I really did. ‘That was all. 
And I am fully convinced it was the gen- 
uine, legitimate ghost of an_ eloping 
chambermaid with kleptomania ! ” 

“You are too bad, Jack!” cried 
Jenny. “ You take all the horror out of 
it. There isn’t a ‘creep’ left among us.” 

“It’s no time for creeps at nine-thirty 
A. M., with sunlight and carpenters out- 
side! However, if you can’t wait till 
twilight for your creeps, I think I can 
furnish one or two,’ said George. “I 
went down cellar after Jenny’s ghost!” 

There was a delighted chorus of female 
voices, and Jenny cast upon her lord a 
glance of genuine gratitude. 

“It’s all very well to lie in bed and see 
ghosts, or hear them,’ he wenton. “ But 
the young householder suspecteth bur- 
glars, even though as a medical man he 
knoweth nerves, and after Jenny dropped 
off I started on a voyage of discovery. 
I never will again, I promise you! ”’ 

“Why, what was it?” 

“Oh, George !” 

“T got a candle —’ 

“Good mark for the burglars,’ mur- 
mured Jack. 

«And went all over the house, gradu- 
ally working down to the cellar and the 
well.” 

“Well?” said Jack. 

“ Now you can laugh; but that cellar 
is: no joke by daylight, and a candle there 
at night is about as inspiring as a light- 
ning-bug in the Mammoth Cave. I went 
along with the light, trying not to fall into 
the well prematurely; got to it all at 
once; held the light down and “en I 
saw, right under my feet — (I nearly fell 
over her, or walked through her, per- 
haps),——a woman, hunched up under a 
shawl! She had hold of the chain, and 
the candle shone on her hands — white, 
thin hands, — on a little red cross that 
hung from her neck—zde Jack! I’m 
no believer in ghosts, and I firmly object 
to unknown parties in the house at night ; 
so I spoke to her rather fiercely. She 
didn’t seem to notice that, and I reached 
down to take hold of her, — then I came 
upstairs !”’ 

“What for?” 
“What happened?” 


’ 


THE GIANT WISTARIA. 


“What was the matter?” 

“Well, nothing happened. Only she 
wasn’t there! May have been indiges- 
tion, of course, but as a physician I don’t 
advise any one to court indigestion alone 
at midnight in a cellar!” 

“This is the most interesting and peri- 
patetic and evasive ghost I ever heard 
of!” said Jack. “It’s my belief she 
has no end of silver tankards, and jewels 
galore, at the bottom of that well, and I 
move we go and see!” 

“To the bottom of the well, Jack?” 

“To the bottom of the mystery. Come 
on!” , 

There was unanimous assent, and the 
fresh cambrics and pretty boots were 
gallantly escorted below by gentlemen 
whose jokes were so frequent that many 
of them were a little forced. 

The deep old cellar was so dark that 
they had to bring lights, and the well so 
gloomy in its blackness that the ladies 
recoiled. 

“That well is enough to scare even a 
ghost. It’s my opinion you'd better let 
well enough alone?” quoth Jim. 

“Truth lies hid in a well, and we must 
get her out,” said George. ‘ Beara hand 
with the chain?” 

Jim pulled away on the chain, George 
turned the creaking windlass, and Jack 
was chorus. 

“A wet sheet for this ghost, if not a 
flowing sea,” said he. “Seems to be 
hard work raising spirits! I suppose he 
kicked the bucket when he went down!” 

As the chain lightened and shortened 
there grew a strained silence among 
them; and when at length the bucket 
appeared, rising slowly through the dark 
water, there was an eager, half reluctant 
peering, and a natural drawing back. 
They poked the gloomy contents. “ Only 
water.” 

“ Nothing but mud.” 

“ Something —”’ 

They emptied the bucket up on the 
dark earth, and then the girls all went 
out into the air, into the bright warm 
sunshine in front of the house, where 
was the sound of saw and hammer, and 
the smell of new wood. ‘There was noth- 
ing said until the men joined them, and 
then Jenny timidly asked : 














THE 


As the chain lig ed and 


“How old should you think it was, 
George ?’ 


“All of a century,’ he answered. 
“ That water is a preservative, — lime in 
it. Oh!— you mean? — Not more than 
a month; a very little baby!” 

There was another silence at 
broken by a cry from the 


this, 
workmen. 


shortened there 


GIANT WISTARTA. 


grew a 


They had removed the floor and the side 
walls of the old porch, so that the sun- 
shine poured down to the dark stones of 
the cellar bottom. And there, in the 
strangling grasp of the roots of the great 
wistaria, lay the bones of a woman, from 
whose neck still hung a tiny scarlet cross 
on a thin chain of gold. 
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George L. Stearns 


FROM 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE TIME OF THE WAR, 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY HERO. 


By Sidney 


O one devoted to the Anti-Slavery 
cause offered a more earnest, un- 
stinted service than George Luther 


Stearns. His labors were incessant and 
untiring. Wendell Phillips said of him: 


“He crowded forty-eight hours into twenty- 
four.” 


H. Morse. 


Emerson testified : 


“The characteristics of Major Stearns were his 
singleness of heart, his modesty of self-assertion, 
and his remarkable freedom from all pride of 
opinion. In his devotion to the causes he es- 
poused, he ever gave more than he asked others 
to give. While many gave of money as an expi- 
ation for not throwing themselves into the service, 
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he gave as an expression of the entireness with 
which he consecrated all that he had and all that 
he was to country and humanity. To name the 
philanthropic enterprises of New England would 
only be to enumerate the objects to which he de- 
voted himself. His deeds and activity were worth 
ten thousand men to the cause of liberty. What 
disheartened others seemed to stimulate him. He 
was no boaster, but a man for uphill work, — not 
waiting for the morning, but beginning at mid- 
night, while only the stars were in the sky. When 
the sun rose and the work was accomplished, he 
made haste to depart, as if to escape from our 
thanks. Measured by his work, his was one of 
the longest lives. We ought to be thankful that 
nature and heaven sent us such a man, and that, 
we had the privilege of living with him.” 


In a tender, appre- 
ciative tribute, Whit- 
tier wrote : 


« Ah, well, the world is 
discreet, 

There are plenty to 
pause and wait; 
here was a man 
who set his feet 
Sometimes in advance 

of fate.” 


But 


If it is thought 
strange that a life so 


honored should be 
passed in compara- 
tive obscurity, the 
general public  un- 
familiar even with 
Stearn’s name, the 


reason may be sought 
in the character of 
the man, and in the 
nature of the work 
he chose to do. It 
will be discovered 
that his  previsions 
and quietly construct- 
ed advance work prepared the way for the 
success of others. It does not appear 
that he made the slightest effort to pub- 
lish any act of his own, or in any manner 
sought to impress upon the public mind 
a sense of his own importance. Appar- 
ently he had no occasion even to con- 
sider the question, “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” His soul had taken 
possession of him. He was not, how- 
ever, rash and impulsive. He acted upon 
conviction, resolutely carrying his ripe 
judgment into swift execution. “When 
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the work was done, he made haste to de- 
part.” To the bringer of praise he 
seemed to say, “Somewhat else demands 
attention.” He was preoccupied. “I 
felt his grip on the time,’ said Theodore 
Weld, ‘and admired him, but never ven- 
tured to tell him so.” There was one 
verdict, — he was quiet, industrious, far- 
seeing, praising no man, 
“ Blazoning not himself; 
Nor thereto conspired with others.” 


Such, in brief, is the apology, if one 
be needed, for Stearns not having gained, 
living and dead, a 
more extended fame. 
The object of this 
paper is to provide 
in fuller detail than 
hitherto has _ been 
done an account of 
the part Major 
Stearns bore in the 
Anti-Slavery struggle. 

Of his earlier life 
it will suffice to say 
that by the death of 
his father he was left, 
at the age of eleven, 
dependent on_ his 
own exertions for a 
livelihood. He soon 
displayed that apti- 
tude for affairs which 
stood him in such 
good stead in the his- 
toric days to come. 
Making his way on- 
ward and upward, he 
became a manufac- 
turer of “lead pipe 
and sheet iron.” Though conducting 
an extended enterprise, he was unwilling 
that it should wholly occupy his time. 
“With marveilous ease, by a system 
peculiarly his own, he managed so as to 
be always a man of leisure, and ready 
at any moment’s warning to give days, 
weeks, months to any good cause. Few 
imagined that the man who flung him- 
self so exclusively for months into re- 
cruiting negroes for the army, taking up 
his residence at different and distant 
points, was at the same time at the head 
of a large and busy house.”” Machinery 
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of his own invention aided him in secur- 
ing the wealth he so lavishly bestowed. 
He was a lover and patron of music and 
of art. In busiest days he found time 
for the symphony at the Music Hall, con- 
tributing liberally to its support. Noth- 
ing ever detained him from Emerson’s 
lectures. He could not afford to 
Emerson or Beethoven. 


miss 
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His charming residence in Medford, 
opposite College Hill, soon became known 
to the poor and unfortunate, no less than 
to the gifted and illustrious, as the abode 


of refined, yet generous hospitality. 
There Kossuth found earnest sympathy 


and a welcome of “ material aid.’”’ ‘There 


ANTI-SLAVERY HERO. 


John Brown breathed the atmosphere of 
aims and purposes as lofty as his own. 
An anecdote illustrates the spirit of the 
family. On one occasion, Brown had 
described the suffering of the Free State 
settlersin Kansas. Young Harry Stearns, 
a lad of some ten years, listening, im- 
pressed by the recital, made his way to 
the captain’s side, bearing in his hands 
the contents of his toy bank, 
exclaiming, “I want you to 
buy something with this for 
those Kansas sufferers, and 
I want you to write to me, 
Captain Brown, and tell me 
what sort of a little boy 
you was.”” Brown promised. 
Months later, Harry received 
the coveted letter, since 
several times published as 
“ Brown’s Autobiography.” 

At the exciting and critical 
period when Webster’s zeal 
for Union seemed to have 
outstripped his love of lib- 
erty, Stearns gave himself 
unreservedly to the cause of 
the slave. The call for per- 
sonal service became imper- 
ative. He was ready, if need 
be, to quit the counting-room 
forever. He believed the 
time had arrived for the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment to become 
politically aggressive. Slavery 
could never be persuaded out 
of existence; it must be 
defeated. ‘ Moral suasion”’ 
must be reinforced. 

As far back as ’47 he had 
spoken with Charles Sumner 
in regard to the successor of 
Webster, urging that a strong 
effort should be made to have 
Massachusetts represented in 
the Senate by a_ thorough 
going Free Soiler. Would 
Sumner permit the use of 

his name? ‘The proposition was a sur- 
prise to Sumner, but he was persuaded 
by Stearns to waive a personal convic- 
tion that he had no fitness for politics 
and a public life, and leave it to the 
judgment of his Anti-Slavery friends. 
When the time came for the senatorial con- 
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test, the party of liberty confirmed the 
choice thus early made. Sumner entered 
the Senate as the apostle of a new era. 
The evil his predecessor had done he was 
expected to undo. His supporters were 
ardent, not to say impatient. ‘They de- 
manded immediate action. When weeks 
passed and the new senator sat silent in 
his seat, there was not wanting an inti- 
mation that he had been “ bought off.” 
Among those who felt no anxiety, but on 
the contrary approved his deliberate 
course, Mr. Stearns was conspicuous. 
He wrote: “Do nothing until you feel 
thoroughly prepared.” At length the 
trumpet gave no uncertain sound. Pro- 
Slavery was enraged; Anti-Slavery stood 
on tiptoe, delighted and expectant of 
great results. 

Of this first speech, “The Crime of 
Slavery,” Stearns issued pamphlet edi- 
tions, circulating it by thousands. Sub- 
sequent speeches he also published at his 
own cost, distributing them over the 
country. It must be remembered that 
the Boston press of those times fought shy 
of the new senator’s utterances, and little 
else but garbled extracts, calculated to 
prejudice popular feeling, were given to 
the public. 

Through the exasperating period of 
the federal hunt for fugitive slaves, 
Stearns lost no opportunity to serve the 
cause he had espoused. Many a run- 
away under his supervision found shelter 
in the Queen’s dominion, denied him in 
the northern states. The fate of negroes 
stored away in vessels arriving from south- 
ern ports often fell to his hands. After 
his death the captain of a merchant ves- 
sel told Mrs. Stearns, that on one occasion 
Mr. Stearns and himself had done some 
lively work in the fugitive line. Arriving 
in port one day he found the city in 
great commotion over the fate of Thomas 
Sims. Chains were around the Court 
house, and the Marines filled the square. 
Things looked ugly. He sought Stearns 
and told him he had a “fugitive” for 
him. 

The crew were given a holiday; and 
that night at eight o’clock, while Boston 
brooded in suspense over the fate of 
Sims, his more fortunate brother, washed, 
clothed, fed, in strict violation of “law,” 
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was put on board a train of cars that went 
speeding to a land where that “law” 
was of none effect. 

The repeal of the Missouri compromise 
in 1854 precipitated the struggle on the 
plains of Kansas. The “Cradle of Lib- 
erty’’ rocked with a new agitation. A 
Kansas Aid -Committee was formed, with 
Stearns as chairman. Stearns gave to this 
work his whole time, devoting the sum- 
mer and fall of 1856 to that object alone. 
Canvassing the state, he raised something 
over forty-eight thousand dollars. He 
was fully alive to the emergency. The 
invaded territory must be held for free- 
dom, at all hazards. 

It was about this time, or early in 1857, 
that John Brown came to Boston and was 
introduced to Mr. Stearns. The meeting 
of these two men was an event fraught 
with far-feaching results. Their inter- 


course meant a concentration of powers. 
Unlike, they were yet kindred spirits. 
Brown remained in Boston and vicinity 
during the winter and early spring of 
1857, making the acquaintance of lead- 
ing men, and seeking aid for his cherished 


work. He was suffering at the time 
severely with fever and ague contracted 
by exposures enforced in the border war 
of the previous year. This alone was 
sufficiently depressing, but more difficult 
to bear were the apathy and indifference 
to coming events encountered in Boston 
as elsewhere. He had expected much 
and realized little. One stormy Saturday 
Stearns called and found him much dis- 
tressed in spirit. But he had on his 
mind a little plan in which he believed 
Mrs. Stearns would be interested, and 
desired to see her. It transpired that he 
wished .to consult her in regard to the 
since famous ‘“ Farewell to Plymouth 
Rocks, Bunker Hill Monuments, Charter 
Oaks, and Uncle Tom’s Cabins.”” Would 
Theodore Parker read that address to his 
congregation the next Sunday morning? 
Mrs. Stearns, while heartily approving the 
document for herself, doubted the pro- 
priety of Parker’s reading it to his peo- 
ple. ‘To be properly understood, a more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it was written was required 
than even congregations at Music Hall 
could be credited with. After Parker’s 
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death the manuscript was found among 
his papers. On the occasion of this same 
visit, Brown exclaimed, “Oh, if I only 
had the money smoked away in Boston in 
a single day, I would strike a blow at 
slavery that would make it totter from its 
foundation.”” The tone and manner of 
the man left no doubt on the mind of 
his auditor but that he was wholly com- 
petent to keep his word. 

But while thus brooding over his 
straightened circumstances, longing for 
“‘sinews of war,” one more fortunate in 
that respect came to his relief. George 
Stearns called to say good-by, and placed 
in his hand a bit of paper, entitling the 
bearer to seven thousand dollars. No 
‘question was asked, no pledge was given. 
“He will make as wise use of it as I 
should,” Stearns quietly remarked on 
returning home. Other sums were as 
freely given at later periods. 

On the night of Oct. 17, 1859, this 
consecrated captain took possession of 
Harper’s Ferry. He had entered the 
Old Dominion, the venerable home of 
slavery. With unsuspecting heroism, he 
had given the emphasis of a great deed 
to Garrison’s stalwart cry for “ Uncondi- 
tional and Immediate Emancipation.” 
The startling news flew through the states. 
The whole land rocked as with the throes 
of anearthquake. "Iwas the beginning 
of the end. Freedom’s prophet stood 
face to face with slavery, proclaiming the 
inevitable new time. Wounded, lying on 
the ground a prisoner, a bystander asks 
him: “ Upon what principle do you jus- 
tify your acts?’’ “Upon the principle 
of the Golden Rule. I pity the poor in 
bondage that have none to help them.” 
To Governor Wise he says, “ You can 
easily dispose of me. I am nearly dis- 
posed of now. But you must dispose of 
it— I mean slavery — or it will soon dis- 
pose of you.” The long-dreaded, long- 
avoided hour had come—would the 
Union survive or perish? 

We see clearly enough now, but at that 
disturbed time only prophetic eyes could 
see the converging lines of fate. 





“ Great men in the Senate sate, 
Sage and hero, side by side, 

Building for their sons the State, 
Which they shall rule with pride. 
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They forebore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe, 
Checked by the owner’s fierce disdain, 
Lured by Union as a bribe. 
Destiny sat by and said : — 
‘ Pang for pang your seed shall pay. 
Hide in false peace your coward head, 
I bring round the harvest day.’ ” 

It is a striking commentary on the time, 
that this act of Brown’s inspired at first 
only terror and misgiving even among the 
Abolitionists. “The cause is set back 
thirty years,” cried one, who thirty days 
later saw in it the deliverance of the 
nation. “The severest blow the slave 
has received,” others said. The Ziderator 
pronounced the attempt, while honoring 
the motive of Brown, “an insane one.” 
It is no secret that Brown was at no time 
a congenial spirit to Garrison. The 
latter’s peace proclivities were as rudely 
shocked by Brown’s faith in an armed 
crusade, as was his devotion to freedom 
by the crime of the slave-owner. Yet at 
Tremont Temple, on the day of Brown’s 
execution, he made a speech that com- 
manded the applause of Brown’s most 
ardent defenders. It will not be amiss to 
quote here a paragraph. He said: 


’ 


“T not only desire but have labored unremit- 
tingly to effect the peaceful abolition of slavery by 
appealing to the reason and conscience of the 
slaveholder; yet, as aman of peace, an ultra 
peace man, I am prepared to say, success to every 
slave insurrection at the South, and in every slave 
country. I thank God when men who believe in 
the right and duty of wielding carnal weapons 
are so far advanced that they will take those 
weapons out of the scales of despotism and throw 
them on the side of freedom. It is an indication 
of progress and a positive moral growth; it is one 
way to get up to the sublime platform of non- 
resistance; it is God’s method of dealing retribu- 
tion on the head of tyrants.” 


Brown placed emphasis on “ doing.” 
He despised “ mere talk.” He would do 
for others what he would have others do 
for him. The character of his “ doing” 
in Virginia, considered from a military 
point of view, struck the country generally 
as it did the young Virginian who asked 
in amazement, “ What on earth did you 
think you could do here with nineteen 
men?” ‘The “folly of the thing” was 
the phrase everywhere tossed about. It 
is by no means certain that there was so 
much folly in it as was generally supposed. 
It is claimed that a strong defence can be 
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made of Brown’s original plan. He said 
that he betrayed himself by a too tender 
regard for the feelings of the inhabitants. 
But, to wander in uncertain speculations 
of this sort, is to lose sight of the whole 
significance of the deed as it stands con- 
fessed in history. What is of consequence 
is to follow along the train of events his 
action marshalled into victorious motion, 
swelling the party opposed to slavery by 
millions of hearts, fixing, as the succeed- 
ing months illustrated his deed, the sig- 
nature of the North to the proclamation 
of the emancipation of which Lincoln was 
but the scribe. ‘A new saint,” said 
Emerson, “than whom none purer or 
more brave was ever led by love of man 
into conflict or death, — a new saint wait- 
ing yet his martyrdom, and who, if he 
shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious 
like the cross.” When his body lay in 
the grave at North Elba, New England’s 
orator, casting the horoscope of the 
future, uttered these thrilling words: 
“Men walked Boston Common when 
night fell on Bunker Hill, and pitied 
Warren, saying, ‘ Foolish man! Thrown 
his life away! Why didn’t he measure 
his means better?’ Wesee him standing 
colossal that day on that blood-stained 
soil, and severing the tie that bound Bos- 
ton to Great Britain. ‘That night George 
III. ceased to rule in New England. 
History will date Virginia Emancipation 
from Harper’s Ferry. ‘True, the slave is 
still there. So, when the tempest uproots 
a pine on your hill, it looks green for 
months, a year or two. Still it is timber, 
not a tree. John Brown has loosened 
the roots of the slave system; it only 
breathes; it does not live hereafter.” 
Blind to the light within the shadow 
coming events were casting, the Senate of 
the United States appointed a committee 
of investigation, impressed with the idea 
that there were many others in the North, 
deserving the fate of Brown. Witnesses 
were summoned in great number, and the 
name of Stearns was not forgotten. His 
appearance, when he came before this 
committee, is said to have much surprised 
the southern members of it. They beheld 
aman of gentlemanly bearing, faultlessly 
attired, an exaggerated account of whose 
wealth had been furnished. How a man 


of so much character and sense could 
lavisi: time and pour out his thousands 
upon a cause so despised and apparently 
hopu'ess was to their minds a veritable 
mystery. Governor Andrew had _in- 
structed Stearns to be sure and let the 
southern men know of the large sums of 
money he supplied, for that would “ open 
their eyes wider than all else.” ‘The fact 
that the cause had a financial backbone 
as well as a moral one gave it a new sig- 
nificance. Mason is said to have closed 
the examination of Stearns with these 
words : 


“Tf there are many more at the North like you, 
Mr. Stearns, there is nothing left for us but war.” 


Stearns stood three hours before the 
committee, making frank confession of 
extended pecuniary relations with Brown, 
and stating his Anti-Slavery convictions 
without reserve. To thé question, “ Do 
you disapprove of such a transaction as 
that at Harper’s Ferry?” he replied : 

“T shouldn’t had I known of it at the time 
when it was contemplated; but I now consider 
John Brown the representative man of this cen- 
tury as Washington was of the last—the Har- 
per’s Ferry affair and the capacity the Italians 
have shown for self-government, the great events 
of the age. One will free Europe; the other, 
America.” 

Samuel Johnson writes : 


“It was not accident that made George Stearns 
unintentionally provide the money and arms for 
the Harper’s Ferry raid. We hear the ring of 
those rifles in his swift indorsement of them, not 
more courageous than it was prophetic.” 


Stearns returned home convinced that 
stirring events were near at hand. 

It is now 1860. Following the execu- 
tion of Brown has come the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, amid the ominous mut- 
terings of the South. Union and liberty 
are taking serious hold of the northern 
mind. Freeman Clarke, in a lecture 
referring to this time, says: 

“Garrison and Phillips and the other old Abol- 
itionists were abstaining from voting, and arguing 
that the only way to abolish slavery was to dis- 
solve the Union. We now see they were mis- 
taken. At any rate, slavery was abolished by those 
who did not believe in the dissolution of the 
Union.” 

Stearns does not appear to have been 
either a Union-saver or a Union-destroyer. 
His only aim was to make all things con- 
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verge to the emancipation of the enslaved 
race. If he voted, it was for the slave’s 
freedom. When he enlisted regiments 
for the war he had no other purpose in 
view. No partisan—save of liberty — 
it was his mission to see the serviceable 
side of each occasion and event that 
came within range of his alert vision. 
As Whittier wrote : 
“ He plucked off the old bark when the inner 

Was slow to renew it, 

And put to the Lord’s work the sinner 
When saints failed to do it.” 


With malice toward none and charity for 
all, he waived unfruitful controversies 
and passed on to the tasks nearest him. 
His relation to the state might have 
inspired the verse : 
“ Let man serve law for man, — 

Live for friendship, live for love, 

For truth and harmony’s behoof; 

The state may follow how it can 

As Olympus follows Jove.” 


We find him actively engaged in promo- 
ting the election of John A. Andrew to 
the governorship. ‘That was one effec- 
tive way for the Bay State to let its light 
$0 shine that the slave would take cour- 
age. Andrew was a man of. sterling 
qualities, and became the most efficient 
of the war-governors. In December 
after his election he invited Stearns to 
accompany him to Washington. Stearns’s 
attendance on the Harper’s Ferry com- 
mittee had brought him in contact with 
leading southern men, on whom he called, 
with Andrew, to get their view of the 
situation. With Mason and others they 
held protracted conversations. Stearns 
thought he would also learn something of 
the sentiment of the southern people. 
He accordingly sent into Maryland and 
Virginia an intelligent agent, who after 
some days returned and reported : 

“ The old men and boys are drilling. There is 
one unvarying voice for war. Plans are discussed 
for the invasion of the North. They count on 


easy victories, and calculate the amount of wealth 
that can be seized in northern cities.” 


Thus he gathered in many ways the 
drift of the southern mind. ‘The situa- 
tion was undoubtedly critical. The 
South was awake ; the North, asleep. On 
the way home he urged Andrew to put 
Massachusetts at once on a war footing. 
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“Events are hastening which will be your am- 
ple justification. Let your soldiers be ready to 
march at a moment’s warning.” 

While thus employed in Washington, 
Stearns incidentally heard that Senator 
Sumner had been approached on several 
occasions by suspicious characters, and 
was in receipt of many threatening let- 
ters. Sumner was not disturbed. He 
had “lost no sleep.” But Stearns was 
convinced that the Capitol was not then 
a place of safety for men of pronounced 
Anti-Slavery views. He made it his busi- 
ness to quietly provide against danger. 
He called into service the same man he 
had sent into Virginia — a man well drilled 
in the border campaigns of Kansas. 
From September, 1860, to April, 1861, 
this trusty man drew his pay from Stearns 
and faithfully carried out his instructions 
to “guard Sumner in all his goings to 
and from the Capitol, nor relax in vigi- 
lance until the Senator is safely indoors 
for the night.” Of this watchful provi- 
dence provided by his friend, Sumner 
never knew. 

The war came and Andrew was ready. 
His troops held the way to the Capitol, 
and the first danger was passed. With 
the war came, to use Moncure Conway’s 
phrase, the “ golden hour for emancipa- 
tion.” ‘The war power gave the Presi- 
dent the opportunity. Stearns was among 
the first to urge the propriety and the 
necessity of this step. One other step 
Stearns quickly saw to be fated — the 
arming of the emancipated negroes. 
They must bear a part in the struggle 
that had its chief justification in the fact 
that it would encompass their deliverance. 
So sure had he been that both of these 
events were foreordained in the very exi- 
gencies of the case, that he had sought 
the acquaintance of leading colored men 
in the northern states with a view to pre- 
pare the way for the enlistment of the 
colored troops, when the hour for their 
service arrived. It was not long after the 
proclamation of emancipation that Gov 
ernor Andrew began to cast about for 
the formation of a colored regiment. A 
committee to raise funds was selected, 
with Stearns as chairman. Several weeks 
passed. Only some three hundred en- 
listments had been secured. Early in 
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the war many negroes had volunteered 
their service and been rejected. ‘Their 
zeal, notwithstanding emancipation, had 
not been rekindled. Much depended on 
the effort, and Andrew could not afford 
to fail. He sent for Stearns and confessed 
that he was about discouraged. ‘The in- 
terview closed by Stearns asking for and 
obtaining authority to act upon his own 
judgment and complete the regiment. 
A little over two months, and the 54th 
marched through the streets of Boston, 
Colonel Shaw commanding. Few people 
in Massachusetts knew how this colored 
regiment had sprung into being. At the 
great meeting in Tremont Temple in 
honor of the event, Wendell Phillips gave 
the public the first intimation. “ Massa- 
chusetts,” he cried, “ owes this regiment 
to the energy and unfailing hope of one 
man, George L. Stearns.”” Under date of 
Muay 28, 1863, Phillips writes’ Stearns as 

P ’ J) 
follows : 

“T cannot let this day close without writing to 
you. To-day the 54th passed thr ough our streets 
to their boat for South Carolina, Every square 
foot was crowded, like a Fourth of July, and 
State Street roared with cheers. Isn’t that 
triumph? The regiment, all agree, looked re- 
markably well. I could not but think of you, 
and last Monday I hal the pleasure of linking 
your name with Andrew’s, giving the credit .to 
your energy, sagacity, and unfailing hope, that we 
had a 54th mustered in and a 55th filling up. 
Tremont Temple cheers lustily for the Buffalo 
King.” 

Stearns had made his headquarters at 
Buffalo, from whence he sent his agent 
into Canada and through the West. ‘To 
fill the 54th, he sent Andrew six hundred 
men. He had worked from fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day. He writes: 

“When you reflect that two hundred thousand 
or two hundred and fifty thousand blacks are 
scattered among a population of twenty millions 
you can understand how much mare difficult this 
work is than the recruiting of whites.” 


To meet his payments, he had_bor- 
rowed on his own responsibility $10,000. 
Andrew, satisfied with the work accom- 
plished, now telegraphed Stearns to re- 
turn. But Stearns had two hundred men 
towards the 55th. What should he do? 


“Complete the regiment if you can do so in 
thirty days.” 


“Thank God,” Stearns responds : 
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“Your telegram gave me great joy. If we had 
stopped, the colored race would have been thrown 
back into their old but reasonable distrust of the 
whites, and no more regiments could have been 
raised.” 


The 55th was reported within the speci- 
fied time. ‘There now appeared a special 
order of the war department, assuming 
control of the service, forbidding states 
or individuals to raise colored troops. 
Stearns writes : 


“T was obliged to decide what should be done 
with my recruiting organization. I could not 
well disband a force so perfect in its operation, 
and at the same time the only sufficient agency in 
the country for raising colored troops. 
of the secretary decided my course. I at once 
proceeded to Washington to offer my agency to 
the government, and then retire as soon as officers 
appointed by the department should be sufficiently 
instructed in the detail of its management.” 


To his surprise Stanton proposed that 
he should go on with the work. Would 
he not take charge of the recruiting ser- 
vice for colored troops, North, and South ? 
Stearns had planned a trip to Europe, the 
health of Mrs. Stearns causing such a 


course to seem imperative. For a 
moment he was in doubt. He would 
consult with his family. Word came 


without delay that he must forego all else 
and accept Stanton’s proposal. He re- 
ported for duty, and was invested with 
the title of assistant adjutant-general, with 
rank of major. He had accepted the 
position on the explicit understanding 
that the colored men should enter the 
service on the same terms with white 
men, “the same pay, the same uniform, 
arms, and equipment.” For his own 
services he declined remuneration. ‘ No 
amount of money would compensate me 
for leaving my home; but I am glad to 
serve the country in its need.” 

He was ordered to Philadelphia, where 
he established Camp William Penn. He 
had hardly got to work when he heard 
that the pay of the negro soldiers was 
likely to be cut down to ten dollars, with- 
out clothing. He had a hundred or 
more men enlisted, and was determined 
not to go on under the least misappre- 
hension. If he could not keep faith with 
his soldiers, he resolved not to enlist 
them. ‘The report turned out to be true, 
and when he sought an explanation he 
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was roughly told the matter was settled, 
and if negroes did not like government 
terms they need not enlist. 

It would be interesting to discover just 
what “considerations of state ’’ entered 
into the secretary’s sudden change of 
mind. Something was said about the 
want of adequate funds. It seems to 
have been taken for granted that there 
was no constitutional provision for the 
payment of the colored troops. Stanton 
undertook to get over the difficulty by 
regarding their enlistment as a “war 
measure,” and told Stearns their pay 
would come out of the contingent fund of 
the war department. Stearns at once 
discharged the men he had engaged, but 
was too much in earnest to retire from 
the work, defeated. Deliberating one 
night, he took the morning train to Boston. 
There he at once opened a subscription 
for recruiting colored soldiers, and soon 
returned to Washington with a fund of 
fifty thousand dollars. The astonished 
secretary may have congratulated him ; 
but he manifested little interest in the 
matter beyond that. Giving Stearns a 
letter to General Rosecranz, he ordered 
him to Nashville in the department of the 
Cumberland. Two months pdssed with- 
out further instructions, save the telegrams 
that cautioned Stearns to be careful and 
not quarrel with Governor Andrew John- 
son. Weary at length of this reiterated 
and seemingly unnecessary bit of ad- 
vice, he gathered up a _ handful of 
such despatches and carried them to 
the State House, to inquire of John- 
son what it all meant. The Governor 
was as much in the dark as Stearns him- 
self, and was greatly amused. Stearns 
related at Johnson’s request what he had 
been doing in Massachusetts and had at- 
tempted in Philadelphia. He had been 
sent to Nashville, he supposed, on the 
same business. Johnson gave him the 
heartiest assurance that he approved his 
whole course, and volunteered to render 
him all the aid in his power. He was dis- 
posed to place the whole negro popula- 
tion of Tennessee under Stearns’s manage- 
ment. Johnson had already discovered 
that Stearns had not been idle during his 
few months’ residence in Nashville. He 
had made the acquaintance of the leading 


colored men of the city, and won their 
confidence. When he arrived there, he 
found a cruel system of impressment in 
force. ‘The colored people, slave or free, 
found in the streets were seized and 
put to work on the roads and _ fortifica- 
tions without pay, and with no adequate 
provision for food or shelter. Toiling in 
the hot sun by day, sleeping on the 
ground, exposed to the dews, at night, 
they sickened and died by hundreds. 
Stearns appealed and remonstrated in 
vain. Despatches sent to Washington 
brought no response. He called a mass 
meeting in one of the negro churches and 
stated the peril of the situation. The 
fortifications must be completed, and _ it 
was for the interest of the colored people 
quite as much as anybedy’s that the work 
should go on. ‘The success of the Union 
troops would undoubtedly bring freedom 
to the slave. This had been a white 
man’s country so far; they could help 
make it the black man’s country as well. 
If they would volunteer for the work, he 
would be personally responsible for their 
food and shelter, and the payment of 
wages. ‘The next day two hundred and 
more came to his headquarters, singing 
the John Brown hymn and cheering for 
“the man who stopped impressments.”’ 
They flocked to their hard task with zeal. 
It must be remembered that Nashville at 
that time was “the goal of both armies,”’ 
and its possession of vast importance to 
the Federal side. Stearns received from 
Governor Johnson from that time forth 
the heartiest sympathy and codperation. 
Two months later, ten black regiments 
had been put into the field at the cost of 
4 little more than ten thousand dollars. 
In vain, however, were all of Stearns’s 
efforts to persuade the’ government to 
deal hohestly by the negroes. Returning 
to Washington to procure, if possible, a 
more satisfactory arrangement, he re- 
ceived instead a reprimand for not hav- 
ing returned to their masters the fugitive 
slaves escaping to him from Kentucky. 
“Tt would greatly strengthen us in that state,” 
said Stanton. Stearns had learned to 
expect almost any proposition from the 


administration, as it was then drifting 
under the “ border state” policy. This 
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last demand, however, overwhelmed him 
with astonishment. He was now con- 
vinced that the time had come for him to 
resign. But he would put no obstacle in 
the way of the government. He writes 
to his wife : 

“The administration needs all the support it 
can get, and must be supported in spite of its 
shortcomings. It has the reputation of being 
Anti-Slavery and will be compelled to be so ere 
long, in fact.” 


So he surrendered his commission and 
without betraying the least personal 
grievance. 

From this on to the close of the war, he 
found abundant opportunity for keeping 
himself well employed. He felt that the 
administration was not acting as thor- 
oughly as he was upon the idea that 
slavery made the war, and freedom must 
end it. ‘God has bound up justice to 
the negro with the end of this war,’’ he 
exclaimed, “‘and the sooner the fact is 
recognized, the sooner the war will be 
over.” In the final issue of the struggle he 
bated no jot of heart or hope. When the 
end finally came, it was no secret that the 
victory of the North was the result of its 
reinforcement by the liberated negro 
race. Were it possible to have eliminated 
from the Union cause the slave’s freedom, 
who doubts that the cause would have 
been shorn of its chief glory ? 

Looking back, the impartial mind sees, 
however, how the northern conscience was 
weighed down by the sense of plighted 
faith and obligations to the constitution. 
It is clear that the feeling remained far 
into the war that there was this obstacle 
to any meddling with the peculiar institu- 
tion of the southern states. This is the 
secret of Seward’s despatch that it was 
“not the purpose of the government to 
disturb slavery.” The doctrine of the 
state’s right to regulate its domestic 
affairs in its own way was not easily can- 
celled even by that state’s deadly war 
upon the federal government. In this 
spirit Lincoln wrote to Greeley that it was 
his business to “save the Union with 
slavery if possible and without it if nec- 
essary.” But he was careful to add that 
he in no way surrendered his “ desire that 
all men should be free.” In his mind it 
was simply a question as to what he could 
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officially do. Now this “desire” was 
without doubt uniform throughout the 


North. But it was a desire regulated 
and controlled by a supposed superior 
obligation to respect the limitations of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Lincoln’s avowal was the frank expression 
of a yet widely spread survival of this 
American worship of legality. It is not 
the first or only time when respect for 
“law and order’ has crowded out or 
driven the moral sentiment to the wall. 
Lincoin had the reputation of being 
“shrewd.” It seems quite in keeping 
with his character to suppose that when 
he said he would save the Union — out 
of regard for his duty under the Cons- 
titution— with slavery if possible, he 
knew in his heart that he could do noth- 
ing of the sort. He could not but have 
shared the belief of the millions of the 
North that, despite all constitutional bar- 
riers, the gun fired on Sumter would 
prove to be the South’s farewell to slavery. 
This faith lent energy, and patience 
as well, to such men as Stearns. And 
the sublime faith of the black race, held 
under dire cause for much misgiving 
until that memorable First of January 
that proclaimed their “ Jubilee,” will for- 
ever insure for it a consecrated chapter in 
the history of the great struggle. 

The end of desolating war was the be- 
ginning of reconstruction—a difficult, 
not to say bewildering problem. Sum- 
ner’s plan of territorial government for 
the southern states, by which the negroes 
could be guided through a course of 
initial education up to suffrage, under the 
supervision of the national government, 
met with Stearns’s approval; and very 
soon, to advance this idea, Zhe Right 
Way appeared. This small sheet, filled 
with earnest discussion of the absorbing 
topic, found its way into unexpected 
hospitality. The attorney-general of 
Texas wrote Governor Andrew, “I have 
seen a little paper called Zhe Right Way, 
published in Boston, that presents my 
idea perfectly. I wish cartloads of it 
could be sent here for distribution.” 
For two years, upwards of fifty thousand 
copies of this paper were every week 
scattered over the country, at an expense 
of sixty thousand dollars. 
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Other, if not wiser counsels prevailed. 
But it is not to be noticed that in the 
gradual settlement of the question, the 
negro has been steadily brought to the 
front in equality of opportunity of edu- 
cation and political privileges. 

It was evident to many friends of Mr. 
Stearns in the winter of 1866, though 
not to himself, that his health had been 
undermined. Sharer of ideas 

“ Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so,’ 

he clung to his work with a tenacious 
spirit. He seemed yet endowed with the 
heart and courage of youth. The slave 
question had engrossed and absorbed 
him, but he does not appear to have 
thought that with its downfall came the 
millennial dawn. While yet urging his 
view of reconstruction, he was also turn- 
ing his thoughts to a broader horizon. 

Chattel slavery swept from sight, he 
descried the mightier problem that lay 
just beyond. The labor question in its 
universal aspect opened before him. 
His epigramatic declaration, ‘The capi- 
talist may be as bad as the slaveholder,”’ 
shows him to have been quite as ready to 
face the evils conspicuous nearer home, as 
he had been those far removed. ‘The 
Anti-Slavery record was not yet complete. 
But it was only a look that Stearns was 
permitted to give in this direction. 
Death closed the windows, and he quickly 
obeyed another summons. 
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A word more to call attention to the 
cheerful, constant faith he preserved in 
human nature, despite whatever record of 
inhumanity. He placed himself in har- 
mony with that which keeps the world 
to its upward and onward _ purpose. 
Leave the past; accept the future — 
work. He was himself a worker, but 
was no less a seer. Knowing and doing 
to-day’s business, he could also divine the 
new task of to-morrow. He had no one 
panacea for the world’s redemption. ‘The 
steps were many and successive. He 
folded his arms over no achievement. 
He was never in love with his victories. 
So well did he know the meaning of the 
lines : 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must up and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


His optimism included his own energy. 
He felt himself allied to the power that 
ever returns from whatever seeming de- 
feat or divergence to the one only plan — 
the improvement of mankind. He lived 


to help broaden and deepen the channel 


of the River of Life. 


“Stainless Soldier on the wall, 
Knowing this, — he knows no more, — 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after as before, — 
And he who battles on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified.” 
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THE CITY OF LYNN. 


By Edwin A. 


'F one were called upon to 
name a typical American 


city, a city embodying 
the distinctive char- 


acteristics - of our 
social, political, and 
industrial life, he 
could choose none 
better than Lynn. 
Dating its beginnings 
back to those of New 
England, abounding 
in historic associations and old traditions, 
Lynn is, nevertheless, a modern town, 
summing up in its past and present all that 
is essential in the American life and char- 
acter, so far, at least, as its Anglo-Saxon 
elements are concerned. Settled in 1629, 
by men from Governor Endicott’s Salem 
colony, three years after the settlement 
of that town and a year before the settle- 
ment of Boston, Lynn received the stamp 
of all the early Puritan settiements, God- 
fearing, industrious, thrifty, and brave, 
with the stern fortitude of the New Eng- 
land pioneer. From this early stage it 
has passed, by the natural steps of devel- 
opment, into the busy, aggressive life of 
to-day, retaining, however, to a notable 
degree the impress of its earlier years. 


Start. 


It stands, as has been said, a typical city 
—stirring, enterprising, open- hearted, 
self-reliant, and buoyant, mercurial, in- 
tense in thought and action, quick to 
experiment and equally quick to reject 
unsatisfactory results, eager for intellec- 
tual advancement, but maintaining always 
a sturdy, moral vigor. This is Lynn 
as we find it to-day, after its more than 
two and a half centuries of history. 
Whatever else it may be, Lynn is never 
dull or slothful. ‘Through sharp conflicts, 
which inevitably arise in a city where 
every man has his own positive convic- 
tions, it passes bright and smiling, the 
parties to the struggle emerge from the 
encounter with wits sharpened and a 
new page added to the education of 
experience. Sufficient unity is always 
maintained to keep Lynn at the forefront 
in every public work and municipal im- 
provement. Fortunate in its situation on 
breezy shores beside the shining sea, 
fortunate in the manhood and the woman- 
hood it has produced, and that make it 
what it is to-day, Lynn has asked nothing 
of fate, but has taken what it would, meet- 
ing misfortunes cheerfully and turning 
them into the brightest of good fortune. 
It is the largest city in New England 
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IN LYNN WOODS. 


**SHADOWED ROADWAYS SWEEPING PAST PONDS SHINING THROUGH THE TREES.” 
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east of Boston, and its citizens claim it 
will yet become the second city in popu- 
lation in New England. 

Upon this city, at a little before mid- 
day on the 26th of November, 1889, fell 
the demon of fire. Beginning in a wooden 
building on Almont Street, the fire swept 
eastward toward the sea, covering thirty 
acres of land in the business centre of 
the city with smoking ruins. It raged for 
more than seven hours, and destroyed 
property aggregating in value nearly five 
million dollars, including thirty-two brick 
buildings, in which were some of the 
finest shoe factories of the city, one 
hundred and fifty-eight wooden manufac- 
turing and mercantile buildings, one 
hundred and twenty-nine dwelling houses, 
and a church. Eighty-seven shoe firms 
were burned out, and one 
hundred and sixty-two fam- 
ilies were rendered home- 
less. Terrible as the blow 
was, Lynn faced it with 
Yankee pluck, and in twen- 
ty-four hours from 


the time of the 
great disaster it 
was known, 


wherever news- 
papers are pub- 
lished, that fire- 
swept Lynn was 
undismayed. Mil- 
lions of dollars 
in property had 
gone up in smoke, a vay 
but the indomit- 

able energy that had made the city was 
strengthened by the ordeal. Nothing 
could have brought out in sharper relief 
the vast recuperative resources possessed 
by the people of this city. Strangers 
passing through on trains of the Eastern 
Railroad, have been wont for years to 
note the metropolitan aspect of the 
streets of Lynn, the large volume of its 
trade and industry. ‘Those who see the 
city hereafter will receive this impres- 
sion yet more strongly, for out of the 
ruins, which marred the Thanksgiving 
time of 1889, has come a new and rein- 
vigorated Lynn, handsomer and more 
substantial than the old, and more than 
ever typical of New England energy 
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and activity. With the morning that fol- 

lowed that disheartening night, the people 

of the city set their faces to the sunrise, 

and now many of the devastated acres 

are covered with imposing structures, and 
Lynn is itself again. 

| A study of this busy city 

has more than common in- 
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terest. Its interests and its 
institutions are varied and 
broad in their scope, the 


development of a life that 
has not been narrowed in 
the strife for material pros- 
perity. When the early set- 
tlers, under the leadership of 
Edmund and Francis Ingalls, 


City Hall, Lynn. 


came over the hills from Salem, they 
found the site of Lynn as attractive as 
any on the rugged New England coast. 
What is now included in Lynn of the 
large tract embraced in the old town 
lies mainly between the hills and the 
sea; rimmed along its seaward edge by 
silver sands, with the twin Nahants 
(Indian, Nahanteau) for a pendant, and 
buttressed on the landward side by the 
rugged Saugus hills. Here these wan- 
derers from Salem established themselves, 
and the place was known as Saugus. ‘The 
Indian population was small when the 
whites came, though formerly the great 
sachem of the Pawtuckets, Nanepa- 
shemet, had made this his principal 
residence, and his degenerate sons still 
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On the 


retained some semblance of their father’s 
forest grandeur. 

The town was never incorporated for- 
mally, but it was recognized by the 
admission of its representatives to the 
session of the General Court, by which 
august body it was ordained in the year 
1637, in one of the most unique of 
recorded legislative enactments: ‘ Sau- 
gust is called Lin.” ‘Thus did the town 
receive the name which was to continue 
to belong to it, while the old Indian 
appellation was later to be assumed by 
one of its children. The name of Lynn 
was chosen out of respect to the Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, second minister of the 
town, who came from Lynn Regis, or 
King’s Lynn, an ancient borough of old 
England. Mr. Whiting ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the people for forty- 
three years, and was greatly beloved in the 
community. Lynn shared in the troubles 
of the other Bay settlements with the 
witchcraft delusion, and a_ considerable 
stir was likewise caused by the advent 
of the Quakers. ‘The church of that sect 


Lynn Shore. 


to exist since 1677. The life of the town in 
its early years was simple and _ primitive, 
like that of most of the early English set- 
tlements, but more so than in some of them, 
for there were no people of means among 
its settlers. From the year 1630, it en- 
joyed a small but steady increase in popu- 
lation, but its people were poor. In spite 
of this they were thrifty, and acquired in 
their struggles for a livelihood that spirit 
of self-dependence which has always 
strengthened the town and city in suc- 
ceeding battles with adverse fate. Up 
to the middle of the present century, 
Lynn did not compare in wealth and 
prosperity with Marblehead or Danvers, 
both of which it has now so far out- 
stripped. In 1848 there died a citizen 
of Lynn worth fifty thousand dollars, who 
was reputed at that time to be the wealth- 
iest man in town. ‘To-day several resi- 
dences are built, or are in process of 
building, which represent the outlay of 
more than that amount; and there are as 
many millionnaires in Lynn as there were 
in New England in the fifties. 











- survived the early prejudice, The town took on the industrial char- 
ge. , however, and has continued acter for whichit has since been noted, early 
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in its history. Francis Ingalls established, 
within the limits of the present town of 
Swampscott, the first tannery in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony, the germ of the vast 
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an attempt at linen manufacture in a 
small way in the early part of the last 
century, but it never became a serious in- 
dustry. The production of shoes, upon 





Paradise Road in the Autumn, 


leather industry of the Lynn of the pres- 
ent day. On the banks of the Saugus 
River, where now stands the centre town 
of Saugus, were established about 1643, 
the first iron works in America, at which 
was cast in 1644 the first piece of hollow 
ware made in this country, a small iron 
pot, having a capacity of about one quart. 
This pot is now in possession of the heirs 
of Alonzo Lewis, the old historian of 
Lynn, having descended as an heirioom 
in the family. ‘The picture at the begin- 
ning of this article fairly represents this 
interesting relic. ‘The Lynn iron works 
included a blast furnace, foundry, and 
forge, but no representation of them is 
extant. ‘They flourished for a number 
but complications and 
finally caused them be 


of years, legal 
prejudices 
given up. 

Fishing 
occupations 


to 


and farming were the chief 
of the early settlers, the 
fisheries being mainly carried on from 
Swampscott. There seems to have been 


which Lynn’s later prosperity has been 
built, was almost coeval with the town, 
though its beginnings were small and the 
work was crude. Edmund Bridges and 
Philip Kertland are named as the pioneer 
shoemakers in 1635, and a little later a 
corporation or guild of shoemakers ex- 
which little is known, as the 
records seem to have been destroyed, 
probably about the time of the Stamp Act 
riots. It was with the advent of John 
Adam Dagyr, a skilful Welsh shoemaker, 
who came to Lynn in 1750, that Lynn 
shoes began to acquire their reputation. 
It is a sad fact that this craftsman, who 
taught the lesson of good workmanship to 
the shoemakers of Lynn, died in the 
almshouse in 1808. In 1750, but three 
manufacturers in Lynn employed 
journeymen. ‘The business 
slowly until the period of the Revolution, 
during which it suffered a natural depres- 
sion. At the close of the war it revived 
somewhat, but by 1792 it 


isted, of 


shoe 


pre »gressed 


was found that 
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Market Street after a Snowstorm. 


the trade was suffering from foreign com- 
petition. Then it was that Ebenezer 
Breed of Lynn, with the co-operation of 
a Lynn man then doing business in 
Philadelphia, by some very shrewd man- 
agement secured the adoption of the first 
protective tariff on shoes. 

In 1810, Lynn produced one million 
pairs of shoes, valued at $800,000 ; in 
1830, after Lynnfield and Saugus had 
been cut off from the old town, the 
product had _ increased to 1,670,000 
pairs; and in 1855, after Swampscott 
and Nahant had taken up a separate ex- 
istence, there had been a still further in- 
crease to 9,275,393 pairs. ‘This was 
after the stitching machine, introduced in 
1852, had made way for the factory sys- 
tem and for a development hitherto un- 
dreamed of. ‘The average annual product 
from 1865 to 1875 is said to have been 
not less than ten million pairs, with an 
average value of $1.20 a pair. ‘The 
census of 1880 showed that there were in 
the city one hundred and _ seventy-four 
shoe factories, with an average number 


of employes stated at 10,708, with over 
four million dollars of invested capital, 
paying each year about five million dol- 
lars in wages, and producing goods valued 
at nearly twenty-one million dollars. ‘The 
average yearly product per employee was 
$1,956, yielding a net profit per employee 
of $70; while the average yearly earnings 
per employee amounted to $461. Esti- 
mates of the business at the present time 
increase these figures at every point, 
and to all appearances the development 
seems to be steady and healthy, notwith- 
standing occasional checks. ‘The city 
seems to be devoting itself more, year 
by year, to producing high grade shoes. 
Labor in Lynn, as in other manufac 

turing cities, is well organized, but men 
of broad views who know Lynn well, who 
have traced its healthy growth under 
many different conditions in the past, 
and who see its continuing growth to-day, 
are willing to trust its affairs to the often 
proved good sense and _ intelligence of 
the people, and the gradual evolution of 
industrial conditions. 
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Year by year, from its small beginnings 
before Dagyr established the business on 
a basis of real merit, has this great in- 
dustry, the manufacture of fine shoes, 
developed in this city by the sea, and 
gathered around it a populous, wealthy 
and enterprising community. During all 
this time the history of the shoe industry 
has been the history of Lynn. Out of 
the little shops a dozen feet square, that 
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With the increase of the business the 
little shops sprang up all about the town, 
and in these shops the “ crews,” as they 
were called, of from four to eight journey- 
men worked at their benches. In the 
earliest days of the trade, the finished 
product was packed off in a bag to 
Boston, where the market was. Later it 
was handled by the manufacturers at 
home, who furnished the work and mate- 





The Downing Road 


abounded on every street in the early 
part of this century, and that only gave 
way in the fifties to the introduction of 
machinery, with its corollary of great 
factories, came the vigor, enterprise, and 
keen intellects that have made Lynn 
what it is to-day. ‘The early shoemaking 
was done by the home fireside in the 
winter, or in the intervals of farm work. 


in Winter Dress. 


rial and paid off the journeymen on 
Saturday. It was a life of steady toil 
and unceasing economy. Wages in the 
middle of this century averaged less than 
five dollars a week. ‘To save was diff- 
cult. ‘To be forehanded in this constant 
struggle with poverty was to acquire 
habits of thrift marvellous in the eyes of 
people of the present day. 
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The life in these shops was the purest 
democracy that this democratic nation 
ever saw. Intellects were whetted by de- 
bates upon all sorts of questions. A virile 
independence was cultivated that has 
made Lynn from that day to this a cen- 
tre of radicalism and free thought. ‘The 
city has been quick to take hold of ad- 
vance movements and reforms. When 
the Know-Nothing mania swept over 
Massachusetts, Lynn contributed largely 
to the vote of that party. It was a strong 
anti-slavery town, though there was an 
aggressive pro-slavery minority to keep 
the battle warm. Here Frederick Doug- 
lass found for some time a pleasant home 
and warm friends. In the _ legislative 
halls of the state and nation, the spirit 
which has always characterized Lynn 
finds its best expression: it is thorough- 


ness. And in every true cause her repre- 
sentatives make her influence felt. ‘The 
present conditions are different from 


those of the past. Lynn is now a city of 
wealth and great factories, but still in all 
its life, and even in its great labor organ- 
izations, the individualism and indepen- 
dence that grew up in the little old shops 
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of the traffic between Lynn and Boston 
was made by the business men of the 
town. It is worth noting that at that 
time the average number of passengers 
daily between Lynn and_ Boston was 
given as eleven, the fare being placed at 
one dollar and a quarter. It was not 
until the fall of 1836 that the railroad 
was pushed through. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it made marked changes 
in the old town. Hitherto, the tide of 
travel between Boston, Salem, and the 
farther East had moved along Boston 
Street, and later, Western Avenue, the 
new turnpike road opened in 1803. 
While Boston Street was the highway, the 
Anchor ‘Tavern had been among the 
most famous of the wayside inns of the 
country. ‘This noted old tavern was sit- 
uated on a slight elevation west of the 
Saugus River. For over a century, end- 
ing about 1750, the Anchor retained its 
name and fame, and from that time until 
the diversion of travel by the opening of 
a new highway to the westward it con- 
tinued to be the representative inn of the 
section, though known by other names. 
The Lynn Hotel, larger and more mod- 














Nahant Rocks. 


of half a century 
cably fixed. 

In 1828, when the project of building 
the Eastern Railroad through to Salem 
was first broached, a detailed statement 


ago seem to be ineradi- 


ern, succeeded to the fame of the old 
Anchor, and even increased it, during the 
early decades of this century. Many and 
famous were the guests that it sheltered, 
and full of life were the scenes about it. 
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Sun and Shadow 


In 1836, just before the building of the 
railroad to Lynn, twenty-three stages left 
the hotel daily for Boston, and there 
were usually several extras. The hotel 
stands in West Lynn, just beyond the 
common, and about it was, in the days 
of its glory, the real business centre of 
the town. ‘The turnpike roads along the 
North Shore were gay in those old sta- 
ging days, and one can well imagine the 
regret with which some of the old fre- 
quenters of the popular hostelry saw the 
prosaic railroad drive out the coaches 
and divert the lines of traffic. ‘The busi- 
ness centre necessarily established itself 
more and more about the railroad sta- 
tion, 

The city has now so much outgrown 
the accommodations furnished by the 
railroad, that it is expected that a hand- 
some new station will soon be erected, such 
as a city like Lynn is entitled to. Un- 
fortunately, it does not seem probable that 
the existing abomination of grade-crossings 
at several of the most frequented streets 
of the city will be abolished. Our civiliza- 
tion has not yet advanced far enough for 
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by Spring Pond. 


most men to appreciate the crimé in- 
volved in the prevailing haphazard way of 
throwing together cities and railroads, and 
overhead wires, and the other complicated 
machinery of modern life. ‘The grade- 
crossing problem in Lynn is attended 
with especial difficulties because of the 
level nature of the land, but the rapid 
growth of the city makes the difficulty one 
that must be met sooner or later. . ‘The 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn narrow 
gauge road gives another excellent means 
of communication with Boston, and these 
facilities are supplemented by the Lynn 
& Boston street railway, which also gives 
the city an admirable local service of 
horse and electric cars. 

The tendency of the manufacturing of 
Lynn has been to concentrate about the 
business centre in great brick structures 
four and five stories in height. Since the 
fire, however, there has been something 
of a movement toward occupying less 
valuable land with large one and two- 
story buildings, of thorough mill construc- 
tion, well-lighted, and ventilated by win- 
dows on all sides, and by monitor roofs, 
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The Old Lynn Hotel. 


Such buildings seem likely to commend 
themselves as the shops of the future, 
as they are said to allow work and super- 
intendence to be done more _ econo- 
mically, while they certainly give better 
light and air for the workmen. 

The business of Lynn has always been 
in the hands of its own residents, in- 
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The Paul Revere Bell in the First Methodist Churct 
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terested in its prosperity and improve- 
ment. No foreign corporations have 
held it in control. Its capital and_ its 
labor have always been for its own benefit. 
It has always been a weekly payment 
town, without the compulsion of law. 
Its operatives work largely on piece work, 
and are remarkably free in their com- 
ings and goings. Every kind and 
grade of shoe is made here, though 
the finer work of ladies’ shoes forms 
the bulk of the city’s product. ‘The 
market for its manufactures is the 
whole United States, while foreign 
exports are by no means inconsider- 
able. 

While the manufacture of shoes has 
played so important a part, it naturally 
follows that the preparation of leather 
has not been overlooked. Since 
Francis Ingalls established his tannery, 
this has been one of the industries of 
Lynn, though since the middle of this 
century the morocco trade has sup- 
planted heavy leather, until it has 
become the leading leather industry 
of the city. The leather product of 
Lynn amounts annually to not far from 
three million dollars. The great mo- 
rocco workers’ strike, inaugurated last 
summer, which extended over a period 
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of more than eight months, and which 
involved a thousand workmen, brought 
this industry prominently before the pub- 
lic. ‘The morocco business never became 
really established in Lynn until after the 
war of 1812, and like the shoe trade it 
received its real impetus after 1860. 
The introduction of the stitching ma- 
chine in 1852, and later 

of the McKay sewing 2 
machine, worked a rev- ‘ 
olution in J 


the manu- 













facture of shoes and in Jer. 
‘ y € \ 

allied branches of pro- yedq < 

duction. ’ 


Until recently, the vet ENG 
other industries of Lynn 
bore in the aggregate a 


small proportion, less 





First Universalist Church, 


than one-quarter, to the overshadowing 
shoe and leather business of the city. 
Brick and boxes are made to some ex- 
tent. With the loss of Swampscott and 
Nahant, Lynn’s ancient fishery business 
practically slipped away from her. In 
the earlier days, at different periods 
from 1677 to 1832, attempts at ship- 
building in a small way were made, 
but nothing substantial was ever accom- 
plished. Much was expected from the 
venture in the latter year, when the 
Lynn Whaling Company was formed, but 
the sole result was expectation. Various 
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other industries wese attempted at times, 
but they are of little interest now. ‘The 
advent of the great ‘Thomson-Houston 
electrical business in 1883, with its large 
capital, boundless enterprise, and large 
staff of skilled employees, has done much 
for Lynn, and will probably gather about 
it allied industries, becoming a rival of 
the shoe business, or its superior, in 
magnitude and importance. Already 
hopeful Lynn men dream of seeing the 
city the great electrical centre of the 
country. The retail trade of Lynn is 
very large in all lines. 

A board of trade was organized a few 
months ago, and is actively at work in 
behalf of the city, for which such an 
organization, if accorded the united sup- 

port of the business men, may accom- 
plish much. ‘The banking interests of 
Lynn are represented 
by six national banks, 
two savings banks, and 
two trust companies, 
all solid institutions. 
Lynn is near Boston, 
and its business inter- 
centre there so 
largely that much of 
its banking is done by 

the latter city. 
The inherent com- 
- mon sense of the city 
has enabled it to work 
out, in the main, good 
municipal administra- 
tion, although it has 
suffered somewhat 
a from the taint 
mon to American 
cities. The old town 
of Lynn comprised the territory now 
included in Lynnfield, which was separ- 
ated in 1814; Saugus, separated in 
1815 ; Swampscott, which was cut off in 
1852; and Nahant, which took up a 
separate existence in The city 
charter was granted in 1850, the town at 
that time having a population of 14,257. 
The city hall, an excellent building for 
the period, was dedicated in 1867. ‘The 
“old ‘Tunnel,’ so called, the historic 
meeting-house of the first parish, in which 
town-meetings were held for nearly two 
centuries, is now incorporated in_ the 
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com- 
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building of the Second Universalist Soci- 
ety. ‘The fire department is admirably 
equipped, housed and organized ; and the 
police department, enrolling fifty men 
and working from one central station, 
prides itself on having been the first in 
New England to adopt the police signal 
and patrol wagon system. 

The water supply of Lynn deserves 
mention, as it has some unique features. 
It is obtained from four artificial ponds 
or storage reservoirs, Breed’s, Birch, 
Walden and Glen Lewis ponds. con- 
structed to collect the rains that 
fall on the wild region of the 
Lynn Woods. ‘These ponds have 
a total area of three hundred and 
four acres, and a storage capacity 
of eleven million gallons. In 
addition to the ponds, a canal 
connects the waters of Hawkes 
Brook with Birch Pond. The 
area of the tributary water- 
shed and a half 
miles. The topography of 
the watershed is of such a 
character that it insures 
the purity of the water, 
while the taking of a con- 
siderable portion of the 
lands surround- 
ing the storage 
basins for a 
public park 
guarantees its 
freedom from 
the contamina- 


is seven 
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The introduction of a public water 
supply received its first consideration by 
the city council of 1869, and was spe- 
cially urged by Mayor Walden in 1870. 
In that year, Breed’s Pond, capable of 
furnishing a daily supply of one million 
gallons, was purchased, and the rebuild- 
ing of the dam and laying of pipes im- 
mediately commenced. ‘To obtain the 
necessary head, a reservoir was  con- 
structed on Pine Hill, with a capacity of 
twenty million gallons, into which the 
water furnished to the city is pumped by 
the engines at the pumping station 
at the foot of the hill. ‘ithe eleva- 
tion of the reservoir is one hundred 
and seventy-five feet above mean 
high tide, giving a pressure of sixty 
pounds to the square inch where 
delivered. It was soon found that 
Breed’s Pond was inadequate to 
the city’s needs, and the water 
board presented in its re- 
port for 1872 a scheme 
for a permanent and ade- 
quate supply. This plan 
was finally accepted. ‘The 
average daily supply from 
the sources described can 
be over seven and one- 


at the present 
rate of con- 
sumption — will 
be sufficient for 
a population of 


more than a 
ation of future hundred thou- 
habitations. + ? eS : sand people. 
The construc- Bis, AP Melons ete, «aes ree ety : Should a great- 
tion of these ; er supply be- 
artificial ponds Scidtens? Monument. come necessary 


by building 

dams across some apparently insignificant 
streams, that were dry during the summer 
months, was looked upon by many as 
impracticable ; and although it was as 
demonstrable as any mathematical prob- 
lem that, given the area of the tributary 
watershed, the quantity of water that 
could be stored for consumption for a 
series of years could be ascertained, it 
was difficult to convince many of those 
interested of the wisdom of constructing 
these basins. 


at any future 
time the city has a right to take the Sau- 
gus River, which would add to the present 
sources twenty million gallons daily. ‘The 
citizens of Lynn should ever bear in mind 
that to the late Edwin Walden is due the 
credit of originating the system they now 
enjoy. As mayor of the city and chair- 
man of the public water board, for many 
years, he worked earnestly for its success, 
and the final adoption of his views, after 
years of controversy, has verified their 
value. 
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The Lynn Hospital 


Closely related to the water supply 
stands the pride of Lynn, the public 
park, a magnificent domain of rugged 
nature, lying almost within sound of the 
busy hum of the city and the eternal 
murmur of the sea, but hemmed in and 
hidden among the picturesque hills, and 
forever preserved, by its natural charac- 
ter, hardly less than by the most careful 
provisions man can devise, as a great 
conservatory of nature and a breathing 
place for the people of the city, as well 
as the source of a pure water supply. 

It is this park which Dr. Hale has 
called, in the pages of this magazine, 
“the finest park in America.” From 
some of its highest points a view of re- 
markable extent and yet more remark- 
able variety is obtainable. Here is a 
rich field for the geologist, in the strange, 
rugged formations. In the many colored 
porphyry of the hills, rich and beautiful 
reds and blues predominate, and great 
boulders of granite rest in strange posi- 
tions among the hills. Veins of quartz, 
too, are common in the rock formations. 
The botanist can study.in these woods an 
endless variety of flowers and plants, and 
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the lover of animate nature will find 
no lack of living creatures. But not 
alone for the scientific seeker after 
nature’s secrets do these haunts unfold 
themselves. A kind Providence, work- 
ing through men of affairs, in a straight- 
forward, energetic way, —as I have said 
Lynn does everything when once it has 
put its hand to the plough, — has vouch- 
safed all this to the weary toilers of the 
adjacent city that they may recuperate 
body and mind, form higher ideals by 
contact with the supreme dignity of nat- 
ure’s solitudes, and make possible better 
performance day by day. A _ noble na- 
tural park, such as the Free Public Forest 
of Lynn, is a distinct moral force in any 
community. It is not more than possible 
that in the proximity of this wooded do- 
main on the one hand, and of the wide 
reaches of the vast tidal sea on the other, 
may be found some of the causes of the 
extraordinary vigor and independence of 
thought which have so strongly marked 
Lynn from the first ? 

The far-sighted public spirit with which 
the reservation of this territory has been 
secured is beyond praise. A few years 
ago a board of seven trustees was created 
to hold in trust for the people of Lynn 
such wild land as should be conveyed 
tothem. ‘This land, of limited extent, was 
known as the Free Public Forest. Until 
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1706, all the woodland included in the 
territory of old Lynn was held in com- 
mon. In that year it was divided among 
the householders of the town, according 
to their individual holdings of improved 
or enclosed land. This woodland in- 
cluded a large area of rough, rocky, but 
picturesquely beautiful country among 
the hills behind the city, land unfitted 
for cultivation, or residential or business 
use, but a natural habitat for a countless 
variety of wild plants and trees, as well 
as a natural storage place for water. 
Nature had endowed it with a lavishness 
that man could not rival. Lovers of 
nature had long desired to have this ter- 
ritory secured to public use and the re- 
quirements of the city’s water supply 
gave a practical support to their desires. 
In 1888 the city accepted the state park 
act of 1882, with the power of condem- 
nation thereto attached, and a park com- 
mission was created. Liberal citizens 
interested in the project pledged twenty 
thousand dollars, and the city appro- 
priated thirty thousand dollars. With 
these funds available, the park commis- 
sioners proceeded to condemn and pur- 


A Street Scene in West Lynn. 


the desired lands. This made 
necessary a laborious examination of old 
deeds, but the work continued with tol- 
erable rapidity until the end was attained. 
The average cost of the land was thirty 
dollars an acre. Of the entire domain 
one hundred acres were city property, 
five hundred and fifty acres were acquired 
by the water board, and nine hundred 
and ninety-six by the park commissioners. 
However acquired, the dedication of the 
land to the people in perpetuity remains 
complete ; and thus, after remaining in 
individual ownership for upwards of one 
hundred and eighty years, this portion of 
the old Lynn Commons is restored to 
the fifty-five thousand successors of the 


chase 


four hundred inhabitants of the older 
Lynn. A tract of six hundred acres of 
wild land on the watershed north of 


Walden Pond may be added to the park 
in the near future. 

The street railway carries passengers 
to the edge of the park, which has re- 
ceived its old name of the Lynn Woods, 
and here the seeker after rest and quiet 
nature may wander along woodland paths 
or shadowed roadways, sometimes sweep- 
ing past ponds shining through the trees, 
and find so near to the haunts of men 
the infinite charm of the wildwood. 
Hill and glen and tree and boulder min- 
gle here their primeval beauties, and form 
a noble heritage, not only for Lynn, but 
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for many other towns which lie in close 
proximity to the Woods. In this terri- 
tory, which is equalled in extent by but 
one other park in the country, Fairmount, 
at Philadelphia, may be found nearly 
every tree native to New England, while 
the pine, oak, maple, and walnut grow in 
great abundance. Some of the hills ap- 
proximate three hundred feet in height, 
and afford magnificent prospects of sea 
and shore. The expense of maintaining 
this superb park will be comparatively 
small, for Nature cares well for her own, 
and no attempt will be made to substitute 
for her work scenes of man’s device. 

The educational record of Lynn com- 
pares most favorably with that of other 
cities. The public library, the best 
corner stone of an educational system, 
is admirable. ‘The first public library of 
Lynn was the Social Library, organized in 
1815, and chartered 
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into the control of the Library Associa- 
tion. In 1862 this association handed 
its charge over to the city, as a nucleus 
for a public library, and from this came 
the Free Public Library of Lynn, now 
numbering over forty thousand volumes. 
Guided by wise trustees and_ skilful 
librarians, and encouraged by liberal 
appropriations, the growth of the library 
to its present proportions has been as 
healthy as it has been rapid, and the 
large collection of books represents what 
is best in our literature. Recently, very 
close relations have been established be- 
tween the library and the schools. Special 
classified lists of books for juvenile readers 
are given in the catalogue, and these lists 
are furnished to each school for the use 
of the pupils. Every pupil of a high or 
grammar school of the city can take 
books from the library, without restriction 





three years later. In | 
1850 the property of 
this association was 
transferred to the 
Natural History So- 
ciety, and a few years 
later the consolidat- 
ed libraries, number- 
ing about two thou- 
sand volumes, with 
the natural history 
collections, passed 
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New High School 


on account of age. 
The result of the en- 
couragement thus 
given is said to be 
extensive reading by 
~ the children of the 
best books. Each 
teacher in the public 
schools holds six li- 
brary cards, on which 
to obtain several 
books at one time for 
class-room use, a plan 
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similar in principle to that 
| adopted in Cambridge. The 
| library is cramped in its present 
<= ‘ quarters in the City Hail, and 
et iA NS g > eS a movement is on foot to secure 
\ 5 a NO a library building, to cost not 
less than one hundred thousand 
dollars. Such a building is one 
of the great public needs of 
Lynn at present, and should 
be easily secured. 

The school system proper 
includes English and classical 
high schools, sixty two classes 
in the grammar grade, and 
eighty-four in the primary grades. Of 
| a school population (children be- 
' tween the ages of five and fifteen) 
numbering eight thousand four hun- 
dred and_ sixty-five, ninety-six per 
cent are in either the public or paro- 
chial schools, the latter having several 
hundred pupils. There is a training 
school, fitting twelve pupils to be 
teachers in the city, and in the winter 
an evening school, with an attend- 
ance of about three hundred. <A cooking school 
is maintained in the city by co-operation of the 
Associated Charities and the school board, and 
it is probable that arrangements will soon be 
made for the maintenance of 
a vacation school, for the 
benefit of those children who, 
through the inability of their 
parents to leave the city dur- 
ing the summer, are thrown 
upon the streets. Such a 
school can do a good work in 
an industrial city. ‘The school 
authorities are gradually work- 
ing toward the introduction of 
kindergartens. Drawing and 
modelling are now thoroughly 
taught, and the establishment 
of a manual training school is 
being considered, awaiting the 
opening of the new high school building, 
} = ™ which will make the building at present occu- 
st nen ea aR pied by the high school available for the purpose. 
The schools are directed by a school board of 
twenty-one members, which is at present free from political influences, and represents 
the best thought of the city. ‘There is a superintendent, and a corps of one hundred 
and seventy-five teachers. The estimated cost of the administration of the schools 
for the present year is $169,000. The city has ten brick and twenty wooden 
schoolhouses, besides several rented rooms in new districts. These buildings are all 
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Some Lynn Residences 


in good condition, maintained thus by a 
salaried school mechanic who gives his 
whole time to their care. In the matter 
of sanitation, Lynn leads New England. 
It has had an able sanitary committee, 
instituted in 1885, which has achieved 
the best of results. The high schools will 
soon occupy a fine edifice of brick and 
brownstone, now in process of erection, 
and to cost over three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The rapid growth of Lynn gives rise 
continually to new problems in adapting 
the school system to changing conditions 
and to the needs of the average pupil, to 
whom the common school is all, and 
therefore all-important. ‘These problems 
are generally met by the school board and 


superintendent with promptness and wis- 
dom. During the past winter there was 
a large influx of Armenians, who came to 
Lynn to work in the morocco factories. 
A class in the evening school was pro- 
vided for these people, as there had al- 
ready been provided a class for Swedes. 
Both these classes have been very suc- 
cessful, showing one way in which school 
authorities may contribute to the solution 
of problems created by the coming into 
our large cities of great bodies of working 
men, as alien in thought as in birth. In 
addition to general subjects taught in the 
evening school, instruction is given as it 
is in the English High School, in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, the class in the 
latter school numbering thirty-six. In 
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High Rock 


connection with the High Schools, the 
city maintains, under the supervision of 
the school board, the largest military 
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school battalion of any city in the state 
outside of Boston; and a systematic 


n the centre of the city). 


course 
mere 
soon. 


of solid physical training, not 
calisthenics, is to be introduced 
Elementary science is gradually 
being taught in the lower schools, though 
as yet this is done more through the per- 
sonal efforts of the teachers than as a 
part of the prescribed course. The 
pupils of the Lynn schools are taught to 
think, to inquire, to investigate, and thus 
go out of the schools ready to continue 
their educational course through life. 

Society in Lynn, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term, is comparatively 
new, having arisen with the rising pros- 
perity of the city, and the coincident 
desire for better things than mere mate- 
rial wealth. It seems but just to attribute 
to the Woman’s Club, with its large mem- 
bership of thoughtful, cultivated women, 
much of the stimulus which has made 
the best social life of Lynn what it is. 
This club has attained, in its ten or 
twelve years of wholesome work, a rank 
second to no organization of the kind in 
a city of this size. To the club is due 
much that the women of Lynn have ac- 
complished in connection with the 
schools of the city, in classes for mental 
improvement, and in organizing and ad- 
vancing charities and public 
work. 

Of the numerous social clubs for men, 


various 
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the Park and the Oxford are the most 
notable. ‘The Park is the older organiza- 
tion, is made up of men of affairs, and 
by virtue of the character of its member- 
ship carries much weight in city matters. 
It occupies comfortable club rooms in 
City Hall Square. 
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that a great and prosperous social body 
could be, but has been much more. 
Under its leadership and management 
were inaugurated the Charity Balls which 
greatly improved and enlivened the social 
life of the whole city. From these 
balls, and from a charity bazar held in its 


—— | 
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The New Quarters of the Oxford Club — From the Architect's Sketch. 


The Oxford Club certainly holds a 
foremost place among the organizations 
of the city. In the size and prominence 
of its membership, and in the vigor and 
progressiveness of its present life, it is a 
club of which any city might be proud. 
Organized in 1881, its rapid growth has 
been phenomenal. With a modest begin- 
ning of twenty or thirty members, these 
first ten years of its history have brought 
the club to a membership of nearly four 
hundred. A large portion of the strong- 
est men of the city appear on its roll of 
members, which also includes many of 
the younger business and _ professional 
men. ‘The achievements of the club 
have kept pace with its marvellous 
growth. In its social aspects it has con- 
tributed in full measure to the comfort 
and pleasure of its members. Its exten- 
sive and comfortable rooms, which were 
destroyed by the great fire, were the 
centre of many of the best entertain- 
ments, lectures, and musicales of recent 
years. The club has not only been all 


own rooms, the club has realized and paid 
out to the charitable organizations of the 
city over thirteen thousand dollars. At 
the time of the Marblehead fire it was 
the call of this club which brought the 
citizens of Lynn together to consider the 
needs and sufferings of its neighbors. 
These are only illustrations of the promi- 
nent part which the Oxford Club has 
taken in the recent years of the city’s 
life. It is now busily and enthusiastically 
engaged in building a home for itself. It 
has purchased a valuable piece of land 
in Washington Square, on which its new 
clubhouse is to stand in the near future. 
This will be a handsome and commodious 
building of colonial architecture, with all 
the usual conveniences of the modern 
clubhouse, besides bowling alleys, a spa- 
cious hall, and a suite of apartments con- 
nected therewith, which may be reached 
by a separate entrance, and used by 
members or their families who wish to 
give private receptions or entertainments. 
The present growth of the club leads to 
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a belief that it has a great future before 
it. It has added to its roll fifty new 
members since October, 1890. 

It is 


Organizations abound in Lynn. 
hard to find any field of human activity, 
for amusement, mutual help or business, 
that is not touched by some club, asso- 


ciation, lodge, or union. A riding club, 
recently organized, owns a spacious rid- 
ing hall, and is doing much to popularize 
one of the noblest and most healthful of 
sports. A camera club, with a hundred 
and fifty members, may fairly claim dis- 
tinction for the work done by its mem- 
bers. Its house has been recently fitted 
with all the conveniences for photographic 
work and exhibitions. The Lynn Yacht 
Club is a prosperous and active organiza- 
tion, with a commodious club house on 
the harbor. Secret societies flourish with 
the luxuriance of vegetation in the trop- 
ics. ‘There are said to be more organiza- 
tions of this class in Lynn than in any 
other city of equal size in the United 
States. There are sixty purely fraternal 
bodies, and half as many more embody- 
ing insurance features. The Odd Fel- 
lows, with twelve organizations, the 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, and Red 
Men are particularly strong. 

The charities of Lynn are extensive 
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The Fire of '89, as seen from High Rock 


and well organized. Chief among them 
is the hospital, which was opened for 
patients in 1883. ‘This institution, estab- 
lished by popular subscription, is doing 
an admirable work. It occupies a group 
of comfortable buildings in a quiet part 
of the city. The hospital fund amounts 
to nearly ninety thousand dollars, of 
which something less than thirty thou- 


Washington St. Baptist Church 
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sand has been invested in buildings and 
furnishings. The annual cost of main- 
tenance is about ten thousand dollars, of 
which two thirds is raised by voluntary 
subscription. The churches, the organi- 
zations, the workingmen of the city, all 
contribute liberally, making the hospital 
a popular institution in the fullest sense. 
The Lynn Associated Charities is well 





stone 
stately and effective buildings. 
has been called by foreign visitors the most 
beautiful piece of distinctively church archi- 
tecture 
erected at a cost of a quarter of a million of 
dollars, was the gift of the Hon. E. Redington 
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six churches; the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, four; the Roman Catholics 
three, one being French; the Universal- 
ists and Episcopalians, two each; and 
the Unitarians, Friends, Christians, Swed- 
enborgians and Second Adventists, one 
each. Some of the church edifices, 
notably the beautiful St. Stephen’s and 
the First Universalist church, both of 
which are built of the native porphyritic 
found in the hills behind Lynn, are 
St. Stephen’s 


in the United States. The church, 














organized and does a 
useful work. ‘There is a 
home for aged women, 
and an inebriates’ home, 
both filling well their 














place in the charitable 
work of the city. 

















Mudge, as a me- 
morial to his son 
and daughter ; and 
strangely enough 
the funeral of the 
giver: was the first 
service held in the 
completed _ build- 
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Although it is said that church growth 
has hardly kept pace with the growth of 
the city in the last twenty-five years, 
Lynn compares favorably with other 
manufacturing cities of its size in the 
number of its religious societies, their 
membership and their activity. The 
Methodist denomination leads in num- 
bers, having eight or nine churches, 
one being African. The Baptists have 


ing. The First 

Congregational so- 
ciety is a historic body, having been 
gathered in 1632. It is believed to 
be the oldest society of the Trinitarian 
Congregational body in America. It was 
the fifth society to be formed in the Bay 
Colony, and is one of but three or four 
of the old churches which have main- 
tained their loyalty to the old Puritan 
faith. The First Universalist society is 
one of the largest in the city, and one of 
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the leading bodies of that faith in the 
United States. 

In the tower of the First Methodist 
church hangs a bell cast by Paul 
Revere & Son, in 1816, since 
which time it has rung for 
the preaching of forty- 
four different minis- 
ters. It rings 
every noon and 
every evening 
at nine 
o'clock. 





Yacht Club House. 


It has welcomed three presidents, Mun- 
roe, Jackson and Polk, to Lynn, as well as 
the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth. It rang 
for twelve hours continuously when Lee 
surrendered, and it tolled for the deaths 
of John Brown, of Lincoln, and of Sher- 
man. ‘Thus, through the stirring scenes 
of the century, this product of the gallant 
old patriot’s foundry has been appropri- 
ately associated with notable events in 
the drama of national life and 
of freedom. 

An incident related by Mr. 
David N. Johnson in _ his 
“Sketches of Lynn,” is worthy 
of reproduction here, as a 


striking illustration of the 
change that has come over ———}—+— 
our New England church life. i 


The venerable Dr. Pierce of 
Brookline, who was present at 
the ordination of the fifth 
pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational ( Unitarian) church, 
remarked on that occasion 
(1843) that it was the ninety- 
fourth ordination he had at- 
tended, and that it was the 


first at which intoxicating drinks were not used, and the | 
first ordination dinner at which ladies were present. 
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since the early half of this century? This 
Unitarian church, organized in 1822 by 
dissenters from ‘Trinitarian Congregation- 
alism, has always main- 
tained a high standing from 
the character and_ ability 
of its people and its pastors. 
The Roman Catholics have 
been well represented in 
Lynn, the work of their 
church having been in the 
hands of able and conscien- 
tious priests, one of whom, 
Mgr. Strain of St. Mary’s, 
has been in charge of his 
parish for forty years, an- 
tedating every other pastor 
a now in the city, the next to 
= him in seniority being the 
Rev. S. B. Stewart of the 
Unitarian church, who has 
held his pastorate for twen- 
ty-five years. 

In nothing is the sturdy 
Americanism of Lynn more apparent 
than in its intense loyalty. In. every 
patriotic contest of the nation, from the 
War for Independence to the last great 





civil strife, its men have done their 
part. The old town was represented 
in all the early colonial wars. Several 


Lynn men were among the minute men 
at Lexington ; and a Lynn regiment 
would have taken part in the battle of 


The Floats of the Lynn Yacht Club. \ ¥ PS =~ 
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shall say that the cause of temperance has not advanced ; 
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Bunker Hill but for the remissness of its 
colonel, whose conduct aroused the bitter 
indignation of his patriotic townspeople, 
and who was e‘terwards court-martialed. 
Out of its small population, less than three 
thousand, Lynn gave to the patriot army 
two colonels, three captains, five lieu- 
tenants, and one hundred and seventy- 
one privates and non-commissioned of- 
ficers; and although suffering severely 
from financial de- 
pression incident | 
to the war, it was 

exceedingly lib- 
eral in its appro- 
priations, making a 
record, in offerings 
of men and means, 
hardly excelled by 
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any town in the colonies. In 1813, the 
historic naval duel of the Chesapeake and 
Shannon was fought off Lynn, and watched 
with deep anxiety from High Rock and 
the tops of the higher buildings by the 
people of the town. A few volunteers 
went from Lynn to the Mexican war. 
The suppression of the rebellion of 
1861 aroused all the ardent patriotism of 
a town that had been from the first one 
of the arenas of the anti-slavery debate 
and which had firmly upheld the cause of 
freedom. Five hours after the president’s 
first call for volunteers, Lynn had two full 
companies ready for the field, and every 
requisition for men was met with equal 
cheerfulness and promptness. At the 
close of the war Lynn had _ furnished 
3,274 men, or 230 more than her quota. 


and only 
main, the 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which is repre- 
sented by General Lander Post, the largest Grand 
Army Post in the country. 
country not only in its membership of nearly eleven 
hundred, but in its activity, the amount of property 
held by it, and the magnitude of its relief work. 
this last it has expended nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 
the largest audience hall in the city, which pays an 
income on about fifty thousand dollars, and the hand- 
some brick edifice on Andrew Street 
the post room, with large and pleasant read- 
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A stately soldiers’ monument in City Hall 
Square commemorates the honorable 
record of the many among these soldiers 
of Lynn who died for the cause. This 
monument, erected in 1873 ata cost of 
over thirty thousand dollars, is of classic 
allegorical design, the figures of bronze 
being cast in Munich, from designs by 
the late John A. Jackson. 

Now that the fratricidal conflict is over 
its lessons and its sacred memories re- 
people of Lynn hold in love and respect 


This post leads the 


In 


Its property includes the Coliseum, 


in which is 


ing and amusement rooms 
and library, open from morn- 
ing till night, as well as 
a commodious dining hall 
Ky. and kitchen, affording the 
* members a pleasant social 
club. The building, which 
is valued at nearly forty 
thousand dollars, is the resort 
daily of numbers of the old 
veterans, who find their or- 
ganization a source of pleas- 
ure and a staff to lean upon, as well as 
an honored name. 

Lynn is a reading city. Quietly going 
their daily round of duty are many men 
who are unusually well-informed in sci- 
ence, history, or literature. They have 
cultivated thought by careful study, and 
a love of nature in the quiet haunts of 
the Lynn Woods and along the rocks of 
Nahant. This is one of the best subur- 
ban markets for the Boston papers, and 
extends a liberal patronage to its own 
excellent newspapers. At present two 
dailies are published here. The /tem 
is a large eight-page two-cent evening 
journal, possessing one of the best 
equipments in New England. ‘The /vess 
is a bright one-cent evening paper, re- 
cently established. The newspaper his- 
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tory of the city began in 1825 with the 
Mirror, published by an original genius, 
Charles Frederick Lummus, who discon- 
tinued his enterprise in 1832, owing to 
lack of support. ‘The history and tradi- 
tions of Lynn have been preserved in 
several volumes by painstaking historians 
whom the city has been fortunate.in pos- 
sessing, beginning with Alonzo Lewis, 
whose life extended over some years of 
the last century and the first sixty of the 
present. His successor, who has dili- 
gently supplemented his work by preser- 
ving the annals of Lynn to the present 
date, is the Hon. James R. Newhall, still 
enjoying a hale old age. Mr. David N. 
Johnson, a graduate of the old time shoe- 
maker’s bench, is also constantly at work 
preserving old traditions in a most con- 
scientious manner. It would be interest- 
ing to recall what these Lynn writers have 
recorded of Moll Pitcher, the long-time 
noted prophetess, who never allowed her- 
self to prophesy save on a “sure thing,” 
of the weird legends of Pirates’ Glen and 
Dungeon Rock, and many other tales of 
old, both fact and fancy. 

Such is this energetic city, which re- 
covered so bravely from its terrible No- 
vember conflagration that the assessors’ 
returns the following May showed a hand- 
some increase in valuation, the value of 
new buildings erected in the year exceed- 
ing the value of those destroyed, while 
since May the real estate improvements 
in the burned district alone have footed 
up nearly a million dollars. ‘The popula- 
tion of the city has increased from 38,274 
in 1880, to 55,727 in 1890. 

Ocean Street, lying along the water 
front, in full view of the graceful sweep 
of Lynn Beach is one of the most charm- 
ing residence streets to be found any- 
where near Boston, though by no means 
the only one in the city to which Lynn 
people may point with pride. The num- 
ber of pleasant streets of neat, thrifty, or 
elegant homes in all parts of the city 
naturally prompts the visitor to say, with a 
noted English divine, who, some years ago, 
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looked down upon the city from High 
Rock, “ But where do your poor people 
live?’”? Happy Lynn, that could call 
forth such a query. It is a city ab- 
solutely without slums. Poorer quarters 
it has, but slums as they are found in 
nearly all cities of its. size Lynn has not. 

High Rock is a remarkable crag, rising 
to a height of one hundred and eighty 
feet in the heart of the city, the abrupt 
terminus of a spur of the hills that form 
Lynn’s inland wall. At its foot lies the 
busiest part of the busy city, and close 
under it nestles the Hutchinson cottage, 
home of the famous family of singers, 
whose name a few years ago was a house- 
hold word. From the summit of the 
rock, reached by an iron-framed stairway, 
a comprehensive view of Lynn, with its 
beautiful surroundings of hill and sea and 
shore, may be obtained — Swampscott’s 
wooded promontory; Nahant, with the 
slender chain of sand that binds it to the 
shore; the Point of Pines and the low 
tidal marshes, across which creep the 
railroads, while through them the Saugus, 
the pretty Indian Abousett, finds its way 
from the hills to the sea; the rugged hills 
behind, and the city al! around. 

It is not surprising that driving is 
popular in Lynn. Near home are the 
Nahant road, the beach hard and smooth 
as concrete when the tide flows out, the 
wood roads, the Downing road to Saugus, 
beautiful in summer, and almost more 
beautiful in winter when the ice storm has 
dressed it, as well as the longer drives 
enjoyed by the residents of Lynn in coin- 
mon with all the people of the North 
Shore. 

Lynn has attained its prosperity through 
no advantages of location. Its harbor is 
not available for a heavy commerce. It 
is not a railroad centre. It is on no 
natural water-power. It is simply an ex- 
ample of what New England energy and 
brains can accomplish on New England 
soil. As such there is no better illustra- 
tion of the fact that New Englanders 
need not go West to find their kingdom. 























A SOUTHERN STUDY. 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 





STRANGER visiting 
certain portions of 
the southern states 
is likely to notice 
many peculiarities 
which probably es- 
cape the attention 
of most residents. 
He may not al- 
ways understand correctly the significance 
and relative value of all the phenomena 
he perceives, but he brings, ordinarily, a 
mind so differently trained from that of 
the native inhabitants, white and black, 
that he can scarcely fail to. see some 
things better than they can possibly see 
them. Communities, like individuals. 
often need to be interpreted to them- 
selves and to the outside world. It is in 
this belief, I venture to present this study, 
not claiming that it embodies the whole 
truth as to the subjects of which it treats. 
I do claim, however, that it is full of truth, 
and that it has been written according to 
the spirit in which Othello wished his 
story to be told,—with a purpose to 
extenuate nothing, “nor set down aught 
in malice.” 

To attain my object of simple faithful- 
ness, I have thought it best to describe 
the conditions existing in a single district 
in the far South, and to accompany this 
description by references to other locali- 
ties and by such comments as seem likely 
to make clear the impressions made on 
my mind by the habits and institutions, 
and by the personal characteristics of the 
inhabitants. For obvious reasons I do 
not think it wise to name this district ; 
I shall endeavor to disguise its identity 
so far as is consistent with the ,essential 
accuracy of my report, since the sensi- 
tiveness of the southern people as to 
what northern people say about them is 
great, and contrasts strongly with the in- 
difference of the northern public to the 
tone in which their actions and opinions 
are constantly commented upon by south- 
ern newspapers. 


The townof Y is situated in a county 
where the pine woods which stretch 
around on every side, if not the “ forest 
primeval,’ are still sufficiently ancient 
and extended to impress the traveller’s 
imagination. ‘They are traversed by 
roads, and their solitudes are broken by 
occasional farms. ‘The agricultural habits 
are primitive. It is customary to leave 
roots in the stoneless ground and tall 
stumps and tree trunks standing in the 
cotton fields. ‘There are more blacks 
and people of mixed blood than pure 
whites in the county. No battles were 
fought there during the Civil War, and the 
United States troops were first seen when 
they came as victors. ‘The slaves re- 
ceived their liberty after the event which 
they still call the “s’renduh,” in that 
memorable month of May, 1865, when 
on various days the Union soldiers in the 
interior portions of the South proclaimed 
at once the tidings of victory and of 
freedom. ‘The negroes date all things as 
having happened either before or after 
“ s’renduh.” 

They are very ready to talk of that 
period. <A vivid recollection remains 
with me of a sunny December afternoon 
in that pine-covered land. ‘The sky was 
like the heaven of Italy, and I lingered in 
front of a little hut, to listen to the chat- 
ter of an old man and woman. He told 
about his young wife who had been sold 
away from him several years before the 
“s’renduh.” When he learned that he 
was free, he started at once and walked 
all night to the town where he had heard 
his wife was, and found her. “We 
looked at each other, en looked, en 
looked,” he said, “en we didn’ know 
what tuh say, we was dat jahfle.” 

The negroes do not know much of 
other dates, and some of them seem too 
ignorant to compute the passage of time 
with any accuracy, even as it relates to 
the occurrences in their own lives. On 
this occasion the old negress had her 
tale also to tell, and her bleared eyes 
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grew misty as she tried to recall a time 
when she was a girl, and had heard that 
the slaves were to be freed. She could 
not remember particulars very distinctly, 
and the man suggested that it might 
have been in “ Linkurn’s time.” No, she 
said it was before then, and there was 
something about it different from that 
epoch, for it was a “votin’ time, not a 
fightin’ time.” As I listened I began to 
realize the dumb way in which these 
ignorant creatures had probably pondered 
‘during all their lives on every hint that 
reached them of a possible deliverance 
from their bondage. All the negroes 
whom I have questioned on the point say 
that they knew during the war that their 
freedom was an issue at stake. Those 
who could read got hold of the papers, 
and those who waited on their owners 
heard scraps of talk, and every bit of 
knowledge acquired in these ways was 
communicated to the others in the slave 
quarters. 

After the war closed, many of the 
colored people in this county, as in 
other parts of the South, tried to 
get land for themselves. Some failed, 
probably through incapacity. Some still 
maintain that in their ignorance they 
were cheated. The custom prevails to 
this day of making payments by instal- 
ments and in cotton. “Truck” wages 
are not wholly unknown, and wages when 
paid in money are low. An adult male 
farm hand gets not more than fifty or 
sixty cents a day, and some food, and the 
same sum represents the wages for work 
on the railroads. Boys and women re- 
ceive less for outdoor labor. Naturally, 
the country negroes seldom have ready 
money when they wish to purchase land. 
If they borrow, they are obliged to pay 
large rates of interest. If they under- 
take to pay for their farms out of their 
crops, years of effort await them, with 
failure frequently at the end. They 
knew in the beginning so little of legal 
forms and of the mysteries lurking in 
written documents, that they were neces- 
sarily easy victims to fraud. Hard as has 
been the lot of the Russian peasantry, it 
contrasts favorably in some respects with 
that of the negroes in the United States. 
The Russians when emancipated were 
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secured certain rights and privileges in 
the soil, but these American peasants 
were set adrift among a population in- 
imical to their advancement, and were 
not allowed one inch of ground on which 
to stand while they began to work. They 
have been accounted an inferior race, and 
yet, undowered by a single advantage, they 
have made such progress that in one 
single southern state they are said by a 
prominent white native to have acquired 
in twenty-five years, property valued at 
twenty million dollars. 

I remember being struck by a compar- 
ison made by a negro preacher. He 
insisted that it was as hard to make cer- 
tain of a place in the kingdom of heaven 
as to get a sure title to land on earth. 
He used this illustration as if he were 
quite confident that his hearers would 
fully appreciate its force. It seemed to 
me that in these -words he hinted of a 
great deal of disappointment in humble 
hearts, and of the ruin of many humble 
hopes. 

The chain gang is a permanent institu- 
tion in the town of Y White culprits 
are legally liable to service on the gang, 
and report says that one was sentenced 
to it some years ago, but I have never 
seen a white face among these chained 
laborers. One or two white keepers 
always accompany the band, and one of 
these is armed with a gun. It seems 
impossible that such a sight, continually 
before the eyes of growing youth, should 
not be a lesson in the cheapness of human 
and especially of negro life; and the 
southern people do not appear at present 
to need that sort of instruction. The 
outdoor work performed by the convicts 
must in some respects be better for them, 
physically and morally, than indoor im- 
prisonment ; but this daily exhibition of 
them upon the streets in fetters is a deg- 
radation which can hardly fail to reduce 
them to the rank of permanent criminals. 
There are no reformatories for boys in 
the state, and I have seen little lads, 
twelve to sixteen years old, dragging their 
ankle chains along beside their adult 
comrades in public disgrace. 

On Saturdays, the black peasantry pour 
into the town. Some come from such a 
distance that they have to start on Friday 
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and camp by the roadsides all night to 
make sure of an early arrival next day at 
the end of their journey. ‘The street life 
of Y becomes on these occasions 
nearly as unique as that of Naples. The 
whites abandon, by general consent, an 
entire sidewalk on the principal thorough- 
fare to the darker pedestrians, but the 
dusky stream of humanity overflows its 
boundary and penetrates all localities. 
The negroes cluster in groups, and it is 
easy to catch fragments of their conver- 
sation. The talk of the men frequently 
turns on bargains and other business 
matters. The women greet each other 
with hearty cordiality. Queer sunbon- 
nets and ragged hats abound, chickens 
and small game are offered for sale. 

A not unhealthy tendency to rude flirta- 
tion is often apparent, when some boy 
approaches a group of girls. At noon 
time, men and women lean freely against 
the walls of buildings and eat their lun- 
cheons with unabashed frankness and in 
a manner suggestive of primitive customs 
as to the use of fingers and teeth. Once 
I was walking behind a couple and saw 
that the woman was about to help herself 
to some bit of food, which I fancied 
belonged to the man, for he cried out 
earnestly, “ Bre’k off a piece.” I heard 
no more, but was left a prey to the won- 
der whether he really had such fine fee!- 
ings as to object to her biting instead of 
breaking a piece, or whether he had 
some2 other motive for his entreaty. 

The circus attracts crowds of the rustic 
negroes to the town. They come driv- 
ing in. Sometimes, the children are 
asleep under quilts in the wagons, long 
after the ox or mule belonging to each 
has been unharnessed, and when each 
dusky little mortal awakes, he makes 
a small volcano in the cart, as he up- 
heaves his coverings, and thrusts forth 
his limbs and his round woolly head. 
Occasionally, chairs are placed in the 
wagon and the women sit there behind 
the driver as they enter the town. At 
other times they all squat comfortably on 
the boards or sticks which extend be- 
tween the wheels, the legs of some dan- 
gling below, or otherwise disposed of at 
the best convenience of their owners. 
The chairs they bring frequently have 
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the seats made of skins, tied to the frames 
with leather thongs. ‘The harnesses for 
mules and oxen are mostly made of cords, 
and the oxen are driven by strings passed 
around their horns. Collars for both 
horses and mules are sometimes woven 
of braided corn shucks and are of home 
manufacture. 

Many of the peasant negroes who flock 
into town on circus days are too poor to 
pay the entrance fee to the tents. Their 
joy is found in watching the procession 
of the sorry little shows through the 
streets, and in mingling with the crowd 
outside the canvas walls. By such asso- 
ciation they share the general excitement, 
and doubtless feel that they are seeing 
life in its larger aspects. The thrifty 
ones bring wood with them, hoping to sell 
it during the day, and either pay for their 
pleasures or return home richer than they 
came. 

One negro woman of the plantation 
type I once saw standing near the tent 
on circus day, accompanied by two very 
stupid-looking little girls. I asked if they 
were going in to the exhibition, but could 
get no response from the children, so at 
last the old negress answered, “ No, they 
c’u’dn’t.” They had come in from the 
country, she said, seven miles, walking 
beside their ox cart, which was loaded 
with wood. If they sold their wood, they 
could ride home at night in the empty 
wagon. She grinned cheerfully, and will- 
ingly accepted tickets of admission for 
the children, but declared she did not 
want one herself. Her scruple as to 
taking a ticket was so unexpected, and it 
masked itself so politely as indifference, 
that it deceived me, and not until it was 
too late did I realize that she had been 
more sensitive to the delicacy of the situa- 
tion than I, for of course she had really 
wanted to see the wonderful sights be- 
hind those woven portals. 

As night draws on, after one of these 
holidays, the country folk turn their faces 
away from the town, and seek their little 
cabins in the solitary depths of the out- 
lying pine forests. The city negroes still 
linger at the corners, while darkness 
settles on their narrow world, and if it is 
very cold they light a fire in the middle 
of the street and cluster around it. The 
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“fat wood”’ or “larder” burns brightly, 
and throws strange gleams upon their 
faces and figures. Sometimes a negro 
uses a lighted brand of this wood for a 
torch, and goes with it along the other- 
wise dark streets, himself the centre of a 
flaring, moving yellow glow. 

Many of the colored people are apathe- 
tic in their ways, but sometimes they 
have a striking manner. I have seen two 
negro men railing sarcastically at each 
other on the street with a mocking cour- 
tesy of bows and gestures that was in- 
imitable, and occasionally I have ob- 
served attitudes and movements so free 
and dramatic that they would have been 
fit to represent heroic passions on the 
stage. 

The speech of the negroes in this part 
of the South, at its best, is an exaggera- 
tion of the peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation observable among the 
whites. From this point it degenerates 
into a sort of dialect, in which the ten- 
dency to sound “ like @ and 7 like @ is 
confirmed ; ¢wg is rendered simply as 
after some vowels, and after consonants 
is occasionally turned into wn or en, and 
,2 general habit prevails of reducing words 
to monosyllables. ‘The fact seems to be 
that the moving about of negroes by sale 
in slavery, and their voluntary migrations 
since they were free, together with widely 
different experiences as to association 
with more or less educated white persons, 
have caused their speech to become so 
modified that its manner in any given 
case is largely a question of individual 
fortunes, and not merely one of local 
dialect. They speak by ear, and not by 
rule or according to confirmed customs. 


I have, for instance, heard “ gwine ”’ used 
in a neighborhood where “ go’n’” is the 


habitual contraction made of going by 
both whites and blacks. Negro voices 
are generally softer than those of the 
white people, and they have a persuasive 
tone. 

The white people have had a library in 
Y for several years, supported and 
patronized by a library association. No 
colored people are members, and the 
understanding is that they would not be 
allowed to become such, and to take out 
books, because, as the librarian said, 
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when questioned on the subject, “the 
southern people do not believe in ‘social 
equality.’ ” 

There is an opera house in the town, 
and at ordinary entertainments the ne- 
groes are permitted to sit in one portion 
of the gallery. When the foremost col- 
ored man in the country came to lecture 
in the place, there was much discussion 
how to arrange the audience, which it 
was expected would be a mixed one. 
I do not know whether the mind of the 
white manager was enlightened to per- 
ceive the incongruity there would be in 
permitting a colored man to stand on the 
platform while his hearers of kindred 
blood were confined to half the gallery, 
or whether motives solely of a business 
nature were operative, but it was finally 
decided that the floor of the house must 
be opened to the colored people. Society 
was guarded from the peril of such a step 
by excluding the whites from the floor and 
sending them up into the gallery to sit on 
narrow wooden benches. From. this 
place of hardship they could overlook 
the lower room, which was not filled, and 
behold the empty cushioned seats, where 
they might have rested comfortably but 
for the social spectre that has power to 
affright the American imagination. 

My acquaintance with the negroes was 
not of a kind to lead them to unfold to 
me their superstitious ideas very freely, 
yet I easily discovered traces of a belief 
in ghosts and witchcraft. Servant girls 
will tell the Br ’er Rabbit stories, usually 
imparting less vigor to their narratives 
than is to be found in the selected ver- 
sions which, have been published, and 
sometimes the dusky story-tellers will add 
a tale about cats and pots of blood, quite 
suggestive of uncanny practices in magic. 
One girl once told me the story of Red 
Riding Hood, with some variations, being 
apparently entirely unconscious that this 
legend had a different genesis from the 
Br ’er Rabbit myth. A mulatto gave as 
a reason for believing in ghosts, the state- 
ment that he had seen them, and he 
shuddered perceptibly in my presence at 
a mysterious sound, with a muttered ex- 
planation of his terror, which did not 
refer the noise to any human agency. 
Negroes generally declare that the blue 
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jays disappear from sight on Friday. I 
was never able to persuade one to tell 
me what became of the birds, but their 
reticence on the subject inclined me to 
think they believed, as writers say they 
do, that the birds visit hell on that day. 
One man said thoughtfully, that he had 
never taken particular notice on Friday, 
so he could not be sure blue jays were 
never visible then, but he did feel certain 
that these birds were seldom to be seen 
the latter part of the week. There were 
always more of them aboui, he said, on 
Monday and Tuesday than on other days. 
Finally, I interrogated a small black girl, 
who rejoiced in the name of Hosanna 
Sylvester Ella Baxter Bush. ‘To my sur- 
prise, she looked up from the log where 
she sat busy with some crochet work, and 
calmly said, “ Yes, I’se seen blue jays on 
Friday.”” — “ Why, how did it happen?” 
I asked. — “I’ve heard,” she replied, 
‘folks say da’ wan’ none roun’ dat day, 
so I looked, an’ saw ’em.”’ 

Overcome with admiration for this 
young person’s investigating spirit, 1 went 
on talking with her, and discovered that 
she thought heaven to be a place where 
people would do better things than they 
did on earth, where they would be “ safe”’ ; 
and I also learned that if she could do 
what she most liked to do on earth, she 
would not go to dances, she would spend 
most of her time at church, for among 
all mundane pleasures that which she 
most loved was “Tuh yeah de word cf 
Gawd.” 

The log cabin of a very primitive class 
is to be found in the country and in the 
suburbs of southern towns. In the re- 
gions with which the writer is most 
familiar, a dwelling containing one room, 
with an outside chimney at one gable 
end, is called a “single pen house.” If 
there are two rooms, and a chimney be- 
tween them piercing the roof, the build- 
ing is called a “double pen house.” 
These names arose from the resemblance 
borne by the log structures while in pro- 
cess of erection, to cattle pens. Many 
of the cabins have no glass in the win- 
dows, which are closed by rude shutters. 
In the country towns the frame houses 
occupied by the negroes usually contain 
two or more rooms, but each room fre- 
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quently constitutes a tenement, and shel- 
ters a family. Rents average about two 
dollars a month for each room. Some- 
times the little huts have small verandas 
attached to them, and when they lack 
these porches, the doorsteps serve as a 
family sitting-room. Chimneys are built 
of a rough, light-colored brick, but are also 
frequently constructed of sticks and clay, 
and often are not tall enough to reach 
the roof. In these cases the gable usually 
extends over the top of the flue and the 
ridge is cut out to form a hole, through 
which the smoke is drawn upward. 

When one has learned to regard things 
from the purely esthetic point of view, 
and to be indifferent to sanitary or moral 
considerations, it becomes possible to 
find something picturesque in the tiny 
habitations which are scattered over the 
southern states. It is interesting to fancy 
how the women and children huddle to- 
gether in the darkness, with door and 
shutters closed, when the rain beats out- 
side and the wind drives the water in 
through large chinks in the walls, which 
serve in brighter hours to let in the sun- 
shine. ‘The lightning’s flash may some- , 
times penetrate the same openings, and 
display the terror on dusky faces when 
the tempest grows ominous. One allevia- 
tion to the situation remains, — the house- 
wives need not in the mildest weather fear 
a day of reckoning as to drenched car- 
pets, and no shadow of a plumber’s pos- 
sible bill ever deepens the gloom of a 
December storm. Notwithstanding ‘all 
desire, however, to find it otherwise, the 
element of beauty is frequently small in 
the landscape, and its modifications by 
human endeavor. 

The country has its fascination, but 
it chiefly lies in the appeal which the 
scene makes to the historical imagina- 
tion, when after following some road 
that seems to lead quite away from the 
haunts of men into the sequestered abid- 
ing places of birds and animals, one 
comes suddenly upon a cluster of negro 
huts, and a little, unpainted wooden 
church surrounded by _ tall - stemmed, 
green-tufted pine trees. If the time be 
early spring, violets very large and very 
dark ‘blue, and small, bright yellow 
flowers strew the ground; white lilies 
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grow among the pine needles, and the 
wild azalea flaunts its pink loveliness. 
The sky above is brilliant, and the air is 
soft. A negro girl comes in sight, carry- 
ing a black baby. Her hair may be 
twisted in exceedingly tight braids, bound 
throughout their whole length with dirty 
white twine, and fastened to her head, or 
it may stand out loose and woolly about 
her face. Her garments are scanty. 
Her countenance is that of an amiable 
savage, and suddenly the strange story 
of her people rushes across the beholder’s 
mind. The full significance is for an .in- 
stant apprehended of her presence in this 
land chosen for the stage on which to 
try republican principles. All the wrong 
and suffering in the past takes upon itself 
the character of a destiny which has laid 
upon the American people the weightiest 
task, and given it the noblest opportunity 
ever granted to a nation to incarnate a 
great ideal as to mercy, justice, and love 
into the solid substance of national exist- 
ence. Gazing at this barbarian as she 
passes, the wonder comes whether she 
may not, through her frailty, be all un- 
consciously dowered by God, with more 
power than Browning’s Pippa exercised 
as she passed on her innocent way to 
bring to the test the subtle qualities of 
good and evil in human nature, and thus 
to demonstrate the truth of the old asser- 
tion that harm done to the least of the 
little ones of earth, is harm done to the 
world’s best life. 

The infusion of white blood among the 
negroes is large, even in the Black Belt. 
There are many mulattoes and quadroons 
in the parts of country, whose conditions 
the writer has most studied. Ina large 
proportion of cases, however, there is 
only white blood enough to lengthen the 
hair a little, and to modify slightly the 
features and complexion. <A person not 
very familiar with the characteristics of 
the mixed race would often be unable to 
tell which ones, in a given group of col- 
ored people, were partially of white 
origin. 

There is much difference in the color 
of negroes. Many in this particular 
vicinity are jet black; others, who 
are apparently of unadulterated African 
blood, are dark brown in color. Most of 
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them have the full lips and prominent 
jaws of the familiar negro type, and 
many of them are so ugly that the first 
impression made by the aspect of the 
people is somewhat unfavorable. A 
closer survey of them, however, greatly 
modifies the results on the mind of this 
first view. When one has become accus- 
tomed to the type and color, and has, 
therefore, ceased to estimate all features 
and tints by the rather pallid and attenu- 
ated ideals of beauty prevailing in 
northern lands, it becomes readily evi- 
dent that an artist would love to mix the 
pigments that should represent on can- 
vas the warm brown and rich golden 
hues that blend upon the skins of many 
of these people. He might even find 
delight in the attempt to reproduce the 
faint red flush which modifies the com- 
plexion, that to the careless eye seems 
merely jet black. Some of the outlines 
of chin, cheek, nostrils and lips have, 
moreover, a generous sweep of curve that 
is not without beauty. The eyes are 
nearly always fine, and the negro hand is 
apt to be well shaped. Among the chil- 
dren, the line from ear to chin is fre- 
quently very delicate and pretty. 

I was once very much struck by the ap- 
pearance of a girl in one of the schools, 
whose woolly hair fitted low on her forehead 
like a cap, and whose head was shaped 
and poised like that of the Clytie. In a 
little country church deep in the woods, 
where I one day attended a temperance 
meeting arranged by some northern 
ladies, I saw a young woman, black as 
night, so lame that she could scarcely 
walk, and possessed of great gaunt hands, 
whose face was ideally beautiful in its 
chiselling. She was, evidently, a very 
unintellectual being, and she seemed to 
find only a sort of stupid amusement in 
the occurrences of the meeting, but I 
talked with her as long as it was possible 
to think of anything to say, merely to 
have the opportunity to gaze on her 
wonderful features. Her hair was cov- 
ered by her turban, but her brows was 
fine, and her perfect eyes were shaped 
like large almonds. ‘The bridge of her 
nose was straight, but the nostrils were a 
trifle fuller and more curved than the 
Caucasian variety. ‘They differed from 
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that type only to surpass it in beauty of 
form. ‘This was true. also of the mouth. 
The Cupid’s bow of the upper lip was 
faultless, and the lines of the lower one 
were enchanting. ‘The ear was extremely 
small and round. ‘The whole face had 
but one defect; it was a little haggard, 
and the flesh sank in below the cheek 
bone so as to mar the outline when her 
countenance was slightly turned. Her 
beauty would have glorified marble. 
Notwithstanding her lack of soul and 
mind, the absence from her ebony skin 
of any rose tints, of flushing lights and 
warm shadows, imparted a severe and 
noble character to the features, that 
compelled me to pause when about to 
say that hers was the strangely appealing 
loveliness that some animals have. ‘This 
pathetic animal beauty is, however, a 
quality often discernible in the comelier 
faces of the negroes. It is like that of a 
cow or a deer. 

A very great difference exists among 
the blacks as to the amount of intellect 
expressed in their faces, and this amount 
is not necessarily coincident with the 
greater or less conformity of their features 
to the Anglo-Saxon model, although the 
tendency of increased intelligence seems 
to be producing a modification of the 
savage African type. ‘The boys of this 
generation look as if they would develop 
in manhood more mobile and_ brighter 
faces than those which distinguish most 
of the older men whose youth was passed 
in slavery. Few human creatures can be- 
stow a more sadly, unintelligent stare 
than that which an old “uncle” or 
“aunt” will give to a person met on a 
road that leads from outer districts in the 
forest and agricultural region of the 
southern “ black belt.” Its contrast with 
the pleasant and thoughtful look of boys 
and girls of the same race in town schools 
intimates the different effect upon the 
growth of the mind of life in slavery and 
in freedom. 

In this part of the country all the 
negroes, old and young, stupid and bright, 
slave and free born, have generally a 
docile and amiable appearance. ‘The 
lads and girls are, however, acquiring the 
free and easy manners which invariably 
mark the passage from subjection to re- 
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sponsible independence. _Self-assertion is 
always the first step in the evolution of 
self-respect in a rising people. It should 
not be too much detested because it 
is not very agreeable to outsiders. Its 
most objectionable manifestations often 
constitute a tonic exercise which con- 
duces to the growth of a worthy inde- 
pendence in those who exhibit it, and to 
the development of wisdom, toleration, 
and spiritual faith in those who first 
suffer from it, and then learn to recognize 
it as indicating a necessary stage in social 
and individual progress. 

Old negro men and women duck their 
heads the moment they become con- 
scious that a white person’s glance is 
turned upon them. ‘The movement is 
too suggestive of ancient terrors to be 
wholly pleasant to behold. ‘These terrors 
can easily be imagined, if even a cursory 
study is made of the laws relating to 
slaves and free people of color which pre- 
vailed in several of the southern states for 
many years, and during the lives of several 
generations of whites and blacks. How- 
ever ungracious any reference may seem 
to these past laws, and to the customs 
they upheld, it is necessary to make such 
reference in any sincere investigation of 
the present characteristics of the two 
races, and of the mixed race in the South. 
The institution of slavery was too drastic 
in its nature not to affect thoroughly the 
mental habits of all persons concerned, 
and that effect continues in greater or 
less operation to-day. 

If the stories told by the colored peo- 
ple of the treatment they have received 
in the South do not represent the sub- 
stantial truth, they indicate an intellectual 
ability so great that it is certain to bea 
dominant factor in determining the future 
of that part of the country. Hence it is 
important to inquire what is the charac- 
ter of these stories, and to see what light 
they throw upon the relations of the 
races. I can simply say, for myself, that 
no incident in “ Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” or 
in “The Autobiography of a Female 
Slave,” which was written by a Kentucky 
woman, but finds its parallel in horror, in 
tragedy and wretchedness in the narra- 
tives in which numbers of freedmen and 
women have, to my knowledge, claimed 
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to relate their own experiences in slavery 
and those of their friends and kinsfolk. 
In town and country, in the city streets, 
and in the recesses of the forest, the 
same tales are told; no, not the same, 
that is the horror of it, for the persons 
differ in each story, — it is only the cru- 
elty and the misery that are identical. 
In listening, one gets a fearful sense of 
duplicated and _ reduplicated suffering 
and moral insensibility and degradation. 
It has not happened to me to hear quite 
so much in this way of the unwritten 
history of the days when the Ku-Klux 
flourished, but still I have been told of 
occurrences in that period which would 
have served very well to add flavor to 
Tourgee’s story of “A Fool’s Errand.” 

In telling these things, the colored 
people do not manifest as deep a sense 
of injury as it seems probable most races 
would show in similar circumstances. 
This softness of mood may be due to 
some temperamental peculiarity, or it 
may be that the poignancy of their 
resentment is reduced by the action of 
their great joy in bare freedom. Still, 
they do think of these things. 

The memory of their past wrongs is in 
their minds. It is idle to suppose that 
this memory does not to-day influence 
their characters, their purposes, their 
hopes and fears. 
imagine that any right solution to “the 
race problem” can be reached, which 
does not take into account the fact that, 
stimulated by such memories, some of 
the most thoughtful of the freedmen now 
believe that the white people of the 
South do not desire to arrange such cus- 
toms and institutions as affect both races 
according to the principles of impartial 


justice. 
The race problem does not involve 
merely the question how far the white 


man will admit the negro into the body 
politic, civil, and social; it has begun to 
involve a serious question as to the ne- 
gro’s patience, forbearance, and _forti- 
tude, and also the old historic question 
which no earthly forces of government 
have yet been able to set aside, as to the 
relative merits of submission and resist- 
ance. 

The negro appeared to me ready to 


It is worse than idle to 
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take alarm, and various events that oc- 
curred in the South.in the winter of ’89 — 
go were of a nature to justify him in this 
uneasy attitude of mind. Passing along 
the street one day in the town I have de- 
scribed, which is situated many miles 
from the locality which was that year 
unfortunately distinguished as a scene of 
bloodshed and a theatre for race oppres- 
sion, I saw two colored men standing in 
a doorway. One of them was a. tall, 
portly negro, very well dressed and very 
black. He was evidently 4 stranger visit- 
ing the place, and probably he was a 
travelling elder of the church. As I 
passed, I heard him say, “I am always 
afraid when I am in Jessop.” ‘The re- 
mark did not seem to me the sort of one 
that it ought to be natural to make in the 
Republic of the United States. 

I came across various indications that 
the negroes are sometimes so far under 
the influence of fear, that they dare not 
even now relate their experience when 
slaves. ‘The most marked instance was 
when an ignorant old woman gave to a 
friend of hers the explanation that she 
hesitated to tell me, whom she did not 
know well, her story, lest “they ’’ —the 
mysterious indefinite “they” which rep- 
resented to her the human authority that 
had controlled her life — “lest they should 
take her out some night and kill her.’’ 

The most serious difficulty in modern 
times is the difficulty of determining how 
those people who are in a superior posi- 
tion shall deal with free people who are 
on a less fortunate footing, because of 
either, mental, moral, or pecuniary in- 
feriority. ‘The world at large has had a 
training in this exercise which the southern 
people have not had, and the experi- 
ence they have had renders most of 
them especially unfitted to model a 
large portion of a great republic where 
the social conditions are such as to 
necessitate the careful consideration of 
the principles which should govern the 
relations of free but alien classes and in- 
dividuals. The institution of slavery kept 
the South for many years out of the line 
of the world’s progress, and, made un- 
familiar to its inhabitants the thoughts 
that were moulding character and sha 


ping institutions in the north and in 
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western Europe. Events and ideas lost 
their significahce when contemplated 
from within the shadow of this anomalous 


system. Interpretations of social life 
failed to be understood. Hence it 
happens that the average southerner 


scarcely dreams as much as other na- 
tions know of social methods. He does 
not realize the danger that lies in keep- 
ing masses of free people in a situation 
that must sooner or later waken senti- 
ments of animosity. ‘This mental attitude 
towards certain problems of society is 
almost that which a western European 
might have still maintained had _ the 
French Revolution never occurred. 

The morals of the negroes in the ex- 
treme South are not very good. The 
marriage tie, which had practically no 
force thirty years ago, is still very lightly 
esteemed among the lower blacks. Men 
desert both wives and children, and 
women often prove false to their con- 
jugal obligations, even if according to 
their abilities they observe their maternal 
duties. The huddling together of all 
ages and both sexes in cabins containing 
only one or two rooms cannot fail to 
have a deleterious effect. The tenement 
house question, in spite of all the ameliora- 
tions of the soft climate, demands in the 
South much the same consideration as in 
the north, from all persons who would pro- 
mote the well-being of society. 

It would indicate a most superficial ex- 
amination of the subject to leave unre- 
corded the fact that the moral condition 
of the colored people is intimately con- 
nected with the morality of the whites. 
It seems to be a historic fact that a 
separation of two classes, either because 
of race or of other aristocratic prejudice 
so absolute as to render marriage a social 
or legal impossibility, never leads the 
men of the upper class to respect the 
virtue of the women of the lower, and 
does not tend to create such a sentiment 
among these women as would cause them 
to consider irregular unions as disgrace- 
ful as they might hold them to be were 
regular ones practicable. 

Those persons who speculate upon the 
undesirability of having this country oc- 
cupied by a mixed race overlook the fact 
that a mixed race already occupies a 
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large portion of it. ‘The alleged tendency 
to sterility in such a people does not 
afford reasonable ground for the expecta- 
tion that the mixed race will pass out of 
existence. If, indeed, there be such a 
tendency, it must operate most strongly 
among mulattoes, and would prove fatal 
finally only if mulattoes invariably united 
themselves to mulattoes. Instead of 
doing that they constantly marry persons 
in whom the white or black blood pre- 
dominates, and who therefore by their 
nearer approach to either pure stock may 
naturally be supposed to be in a measure 
relieved’ from any inheritance of weak- 
ness which depends on the amalgamation. 

Mixed unions abound in the United 
States. ‘Those of one class are consid- 
ered disgraceful, and are seldom openly 
maintained or legally consecrated. The 
propriety of the other class is never ques- 
tioned, and they are always held to be 
honorable when, as is generally the case, 
they are lawfully consummated. Indeed, 
society does not appear to think of them 
as mixed in character; yet it is impossi- 
ble to deny that there is as much amal- 
gamation of race when a mulatto, that is 
a person who belongs half to one and 
half to the other race, marries a pure- 
blooded negro, as when a mulatto mar- 
ries a full-blooded white. A_ greater 
diversity of blood exists in the marriage 
of a quadroon or an octoroon with a 
negro, than in the marriage of such a 
person with a white, yet the former 
species of marriage is approved on 
social grounds, while the latter is held to 
be objectionable. 

Young colored girls in the South are 
exposed to great dangers, owing to vari- 
ous features in their ordinary home and 
industrial life. Their parents, having 
been generally bred in slavery and igno- 
rance, are often unfit to guide the daugh- 
ters through the perils which beset them, 
and if evil befall them no remedy is 
possible, unless the wrong has been suf- 
fered within the lines of their own race. 

In spite, however, of drawbacks, the 
better class of the colored people in dif- 
ferent regions are trying to elevate them- 
selves morally, and to establish a higher 
standard in ethics. In Y there is 
a club of young women who meet under 
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the direction of an educated married 
colored woman, to consider the customs 
which best promote personal virtue and 
the principles upon which family and 
social life should be established. ‘These 
girls seem to be as pure and earnest 
in their desires and purposes as any 
maidens in the land. 

The Knights of Labor have penetrated 
among the colored people. In Y a 
large society of men was formed some 
time since, but it did not prove to be a 
very efficient organization. The negro 
women united in a similar association, 
which was more prosperous than the 
male branch, because the women admin- 
istered their affairs more wisely than the 
men had managed theirs. 

In this same town a society of another 
sort was inaugurated within a few years, 
at the suggestion and with the help of a 
northern lady. The membership was 
large, but the management was unsuccess- 
ful, and after a career of several months 
the association collapsed. It aimed to 
develop its members intellectually, and 
also to provide care in cases of illness or 
distress resulting from death. I attended 
one meeting of this*society. It was held 
in a church, and was very interesting to 
any student of human, not to say African, 
nature. The proceedings were marked 
by that indifference to punctuality and 
order which characterizes most attempts 
made by the southern negro to conduct 
evening entertainments. After the church 
was full, we waited an hour before any- 
body did anything but move around or 
speak a few inconsequentive words. 
Finally, in came one of the leaders, a 
“bell boy,” froma hotel. He was gorge- 
ously attired in a long, light overcoat, and 
from the moment of his entrance he 
snapped his intellectual whip over the 
audience in a manner diverting and ad- 
mirable. He walked up and down before 
the crowd, told people what to do, and 
saw that they did it. He used very big 
words, but he tumbled them off easily 
from his tongue, and though our northern 
wits were sometimes unable to follow his 
ideas when they became very much 
tangled up in his sentences, it was quite 
evident that his own brain drove a steady 
team of intention right through every 
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thicket in his language. His manner 
was always perfectly comprehensible. It 
expressed conscious rectitude and righte 
ous authority. He ordered the people to 
keep still before he would call on “the 
ladies”” who were to read papers; and 
after he had effectually hushed the house 
into an almost alarming quiet, he calmly 
turned away to the desk and began to 
attend to some other business, leaving the 
crowd agape for the promised entertain- 
ment. A little restless movement at last 
aroused his attention, and wheeling about 
he reiterated his orders for absolute si- 
lence. “The great part of the moriel,”’ 
he said, “is obed’ence. Whut yuh all 
want is to be moriel. Yuh can’t be 
moriel widout bein’ obed’ent. So mind 
me en be still.” 

As a reward for the obedience which 
the awed audience finally manifested, 
three colored girls were called.upon to 
read original compositions. ‘The first was 
entitled “ People will Talk.” Its sen- 
tences would not have parsed and ana- 
lyzed to advantage. Their construction 
showed the unconsciousness of the un- 
trained mind whether a thing has really 
been stated or only referred to in ambig- 
uous phrases which have not been sup- 
plied with subjects and predicates in due 
proportion. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, there was noticeable in this paper 
an independent tone of mind which gave 
it almost the effect of original thinking. 
It was a sort of challenge to society, such 
as the writer had known it among her 
compeers, and it was impossible to one 
in whose veins ran the blood of another 
race and whose experience of life had 
been wholly unlike hers, not to wonder 
just what phases of human weakness had 
come under her untutored observation, 
and had inspired the defiant words which 
fell so aptly from her lips. She spoke 
boldly in behalf of girls whose reputation 
had been carelessly gossiped away. 

Another paper was an earnest though 
not very well-expressed plea to the col- 
ored people to educate themselves, and 
the writer urged the grown men and wo- 
men who were ignorant not to be ashamed 
to go to school like children, 
availed herself — poor girl—of the im- 
memorial privilege of the American citi- 


She 
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zen as to titles, and when she urged her 
hearers to study, she said, “ People are 
growing more and more particular about 
education, and the time is coming when 
a young gentleman that can read won't 
marry a young lady who can’t. And,” she 
added with naive candor, “ I suppose that’s 
what you all want to do, to get married.” 

It would have been easy to laugh as 
she went on with her rambling plea for 
education, if it had not been almost as 
easy to cry, for there was something 
exceedingly melancholy in her gentle 
acceptance of the fact that her people 
stood at a disadvantage in this country, 
and that they could only hope to escape 
contempt by great and persistent effort. 
The same pathetic feeling pervaded an 
address made by a young minister, a 
quadroon from Louisiana. My compan- 
ion and I were the only whites present, 
and it seemed probable that we had sur- 
prised the tone these people took among 
themselves when they seriously regarded 
their situation. 

The third paper treated of the theme 
beloved by young essayists, the question 
which is greater, man’s influence or 
woman’s. It gave the preference to wo- 
man’s power to affect the destiny of the 
race. The girl read this composition in 
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a quiet, low voice. Her sentences gen- 
erally began, proceeded, and ended prop- 
erly, and were rather forcible in their 
phraseology. ‘The audience greeted her 
sallies with much appreciative laughter. 
She closed by declaring that if women 
could vote, they would not sell their votes 
“ for a drink of whiskey or a loaf of white 
bread.” ‘This remark was received with 
loud applause, as it is a common saying 
in this part of the South, that for the 
things she had mentioned a colored man 
will sell his vote. 

On the way home, two colored girls 
went by us, and I caught snatches of 
their talk. One of them repeated the 
assertion made at the meeting, that wo- 
men would not sell their ballots if they 
had any at their disposal, and the other 
responded heartily, “That’s so.” As 
they spoke, they passed on into the 
shadowy night, but they left behind them 
in the mind of one listener the convic- 
tion that unknown possibilities lurked in 
the future, if negro girls had already 
begun to discuss political purity and 
woman suffrage on the streets of a south- 
ern town, at a later hour than their fathers 
and mothers could Once have strolled 


from their huts without danger of arrest 
and flogging by the patrol. 

















A MASSACHUSETTS LAND TITLE. 


By George A. Jackson. 


MONG the surviving 
* curiosities of New 
England, in the eyes 
i! of the great body of 


f& ¥ Americans who dwell 
‘ 






ies, — fit to rank with 
the now-departed well 
sweep, and titheing-man and town crier, 
—may be reckoned the descriptive clauses 
in our ordinary deeds of land. 

Apropos of the interest now awakening 
among real estate men, and all who have 
to do with land titles, in the so-called 
Torrens system, it may be well to spread 
upon these pages the form and history of 
a‘typical New England title. 

The system proposed by Sir Robert 
Torrens (and, like our improved ballot 
system, coming from Australia) is, in 
brief, a plan for the official recognition of 
the title to a given piece of land, at the 
date of its transfer; in such manner that, 
upon its subsequent transfer, it will not be 
necessary to trace the titles back to gov- 
ernment, or through some long succession 
of owners. 

The plan works inthis way. The party 
in whom the title to a given piece of 
land rests applies to a registrar (as now 
to the registrar of deeds) to have his 
land placed on the register of titles. In 
order to obtain such registry, deeds, 
abstracts, certified plans and surveys, etc., 
must have Been submitted to an official 
examiner of titles, who must report to 
the registrar that the land is clearly 
and accurately described [ whew! !] and 
that the applicant is in lawful and undis- 
puted possession of the property, so that 
no action at law could eject him. The 
title having been once tested and recorded 
in this manner, there are needed no 
further abstracts or evidences. At the 
next transfer it is only necessary to cite 
the record, as sufficient evidence of right 
to convey. The above exclamation is 
supposed to be made by owners of Massa- 
chusetts farms, when they think of how 


far their deeds are from giving clear and 
accurate descriptions of their boundaries. 
Speaking only of the bearing of the new 
system upon such country titles, I should 
hold that the change was desirable, if 
only to compel that definiteness and 
accuracy now so notably absent in the 
tracing of rural boundaries. Our statute 
of limitations, by which twenty years of 
undisturbed possession practically secures 
the land, lessens the demand for any 
change, as compared with states which 
have no such statutes, and where long and 
costly abstracts are required ; but this ip- 
cidental advantage would in the end be 
found of great value. ‘The indefiniteness 
referred to will appear as we go on. 

Before citing my typical Massachusetts 
deed, and that the contrast between it 
and a typical American deed may the 
better appear, let me give the descriptive 
clause of a deed lying before me of three 
hundred and seventeen acres of land in 
Kansas. ‘This is the whole of it : 

“The South half of Section Fifteen (15 ) in 
Township Ten ( 10 ) Range Fourteen (14 ) East 
of the Sixth principal Meridian, Except Three 
(3) acres deeded to R. L. C - 





Most farm lands in the United States, 
it may be said, are deeded in this succinct 
way. A Massachusetts country convey- 
ancer might well think his occupation 
gone, if land in his vicinity could be 
located so simply as that. For in con- 
trast, read the following description in a 
deed, which is the only means the writer 
has of identifying a certain 130 acres of 
land, known as Musterfield Farm in 
Northern Berkshire, which he presumes 
to call his own. His own deed is of later 
date than this, but it was made by a con- 
vevancer who was impatient of details, 
and is worthless, so far as the accurate 
description of the land is concerned, 
without this earlier instrument. 

A highway runs across the farm, and 
although from beyond the memory of man 
it has been one estate, it is more conven- 
iently described as two parcels, to wit: 
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“ Beginning at a stake and stones S. E. of the 
schoolhouse [ burnt to the ground years ago | and 
in S. West Corner of a piece of land I deeded to 
Juliana Clements, thence easterly on the walls 17 
rods to stake and stones, thence easterly on said 
Clements’ South line about 124 rods to Levi 
Kitchum’s land toa stake and thence 
southerly partly on said Kitchum’s and partly on 
Valoreous Chilson’s one hundred _ thirty-four rods 
to a Corner in the line of Levi Kitchum’s wood- 
lot, thence Westerly on Levi Kitchum’s and 5. 
Clarke’s 172 rods to stake in the medder wall, 
thence southerly on the medder wall to Nicholas 
Clark’s land, thence westerly on Clark’s line go 
rods to the road, thence Northerly on the road to 
place of beginning. Also a piece West of the 
road. Beginning at a corner in the line of the 
County road in line of the bridle road running 
west, thence running on the wall westerly to the 
wall or fence running North, thence on the wall 
Northerly to Eli Clark’s Northeast Corner, thence 
Westerly on the fence to a Stake, and thence 
Northerly on E. Clark’s East line to Daniel and 
John P. Clark’s land to stake and stones, thence 
Easterly on sd Daniel’s and John’s to the five acre 
lo®& [ !! ] thence Northerly on Daniel’s and John’s 
to Benjamin Clark’s land, thence easterly on B. 
Clark’s line to Corner, thence southerly on Clark’s 
and Porter Harkins’ to Corner of Harkins, thence 
easterly on Hagkins’ line to the road, thence 
southerly on the road to the place of beginning. 
Containing one hundred and thirty acres more or 
less. 


stones, 


( Signed ) SALAH CLARK, 


January 18, 1854. 


It will be noticed that there were seven 
Clarks owning land on ten sides of the 
above described piece, the ten corners 
and division lines being largely matters 
of tradition in the Clark family. Who 
knows, for instance, where that “stake” 
should be driven, at the end of the tenth 
course? For the stake of 1854 has gone 
back to dust. And who can give me 
accurate information as to the limits of 
the “five acre lot” at the end of the 
twelfth course? Against the testimony 
of the man who sold me the land, there 
might be presented that of a dozen 
Clarks. A little difficult, I imagine, it 
would be for me to establish those ten 
corners and courses to my satisfaction, if 
the successors of Salah Clark and their 
relations, the successors of the seven sur- 
rounding Clarks, should conspire to 
crowd me. The statute of limitation 
might not avail me, for I have only held 
the land ten years ; and what were pointed 
out to me as my boundaries, and what | 
supposed I was purchasing, might be made 
to appear very different from what Salah 


Clark conveyed. Happily for me, how- 
ever, the Clarks of that region are all 
honest men. 

It may be thought that the lines indi- 
cated in the above instrument are excep- 
tionally hard to trace, so that it is not a 
typical deed. Not so. It is a very or- 
dinary deed. It simply follows the pat- 
tern set for such instruments, at the 
beginning of our colonial history. In‘ 
tracing backward the title to a bit of 
land upon which I reside in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, I have come upon the follow- 
ing deed, the third transfer of lands 
originally granted by the Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay to Ex- 
Deputy Governor John Humphrey. With 
others given in that first half century, it 
established customs which no change or 
progress has been able to overturn. 


To all Xtian people to whom etc. . . Know 
yee that wee . . . do freely, fully and absolutely 
give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoff, assigne 
and confirm . .. all that my ffarme given me by 
my honored fiather, Daniel King, deceased, being 
1200 acres of upland and meadow, bee it more 
or less, being situate and lying in the township of 
Linn commonly called by the name of Swamp- 
scott, which land is butted and bounded with the 
sea, ab’t the westerly end of the long pond lying 
along by the sea syde and soe upon a straight line 
quite over to a little [207 years ago! ! ] red oak, 
standing on a brow of a hill on the southerly syde 
of a path goeing to my fflarme where George Dar- 
linn did live, which tree is marked with (D: & 
A K) on the northerly syde and an R & A K on 
the westerly syde, & soe this lyne runs between 
Linn & my flarme & soe to run all along between 
Linn & my flarme, to a running brook at the 
sutherly end of John Farrs & Edward Richards 
Lotts, and over Swampscott pond [long ago dried 
up, and lost to the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itant] to a walnut tree on the westerly syde of the 
pond marked with (R K) on the northerly side 
with (N F) and soe to run westerly to another 
walnut tree marked with (R: K:) on the syde 
and (N: F:) on the northerly, and is bounded 
on ye northerly syde with the land of Ezekiel 
Needham and soe all along upon-a brow of a hill 
westerly, and soe to the highway that goes to 
Linn, to a stake & heap of stone & from thence 
southerly down to the sea against the highway.” 

(Signed), RALPH KING. 
ELIZABETH KING, 
Dated July 28, 1684. 


I am morally certain that the few feet 
of land which I own in Swampscott are 
included within the above-named boun- 
daries. But suppose there were no 
statute of limitation in Massachusetts, 
and suppose a diamond mine should be 
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discovered in my door yard. If the 
descendants of Ralph King should ap- 
pear and claim the mine on the ground 
of purchase from Lady Deborah Moody, 
who bought it of Deputy-Governor Hum- 
phrey, not all my diamonds would hire a 
surveyor who could with certainty run 
those lines. Being quite in the interior 
of the supposed plat, I should probably, 
independently of exact lines, establish 
my claim ; but if my door yard were some- 
where in the vicinity of that “ little red 
oak,”’ or along the line of Swampscott 
pond “and the walnut trees,’’ my perfect 
abstract for two hundred years might be 
of no avail. The Kings might take the 
diamonds. 

No doubt the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of such descriptions had much to 
do with the principle of limitation through 
peaceable possession, which has so long 
prevailed among us. So long ago as 
1657, and again in 1697, laws were en- 
acted providing that undisturbed posses- 
sion of lands for certain limited periods 
should debar any and all claimants from 
entering suit for possession. 

But now to go back to the Berkshire 
farm, the deed of which I have called 
typical. The main body of what I claim 
having undoubtedly been in the peace- 
able possession of my predecessor for 
above twenty years, there is no ground 
for any controversy over it. I could hold 
it against all comers, “in spite of envy 
and the Jews,” as the old hymn runs. 
The possible contention with the Clarks 
would be simply over the details of 
boundaries, and with land at forty 
dollars an acre this could be no serious 
matter. I therefore (as yet) have no in- 
terest in any records of titles from a 
money point of view. As a matter of 
historic interest, however, I have applied 
to Mr. Merchant, the courteous Registrar 
of Deeds for northern Berkshire, to en- 
lighten me as to the origin of my claim 
to the said lands. 

At first one would think that this was 
one of the easiest titles in the Common- 
wealth to verify; since instead of 
hundred and fifty or more years, as in 
Eastern Massachusetts, we have to go 
back a little less than a hundred years to 
the original sale and transfer authorized 


two 
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The 
circumstances of that sale were these: 
When Massachusetts was still a province 
of Great Britain, warrants had been given 


by the Great and General Court. 


” 


to companies of “ proprietors,” authoriz- 

ing them, for a consideration, to take 

up townships west of the mountains. 

There lies before me a leaf from the 

Record Book of the proprietors of East 

Hoosac, Colony of Massachusetts Bay 

(now Adams and North Adams, Massa- 

chusetts, ) bearing dates some ten years 

prior to the Revolution. 

The warrant giving the proprietors 
authority, in consideration of a payment 
of £3,200, to “survey, improve, and sell ”’ 
the township, was signed by a magistrate 
holding his commission from George III. 
Nearly all of the territory of the colony 
had been so conveyed long before the 
province became a State. 

Soon after the adoption of the consti- 
tution, however, it was brought to the 
attention of the Great and General Court 
that the Commonwealth Still owned a 
certain remnant or “ gore” of land lying 
north of the above named town of Adams. 
This was done by the following petitions, 
presented by Nicholas Clark, an ancestor 
of the aforementioned race of honest 
Clarks : 

( Copy of the original at the State House. ) 

To the honorable Senate and house of representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in General Court assembled : 

The petition of Nicolas Clark and others hereby 
showeth, That your petitioners have for a consider- 
able time last past been in the peaceable posses- 
sion of the several Lotts of Land, described in the 
plan which accompanies their petition, without 
molestations or Disturbance to or from any person 
whatsoever. 

Your petitioners therefore hereby pray that the 
Lotts of Land which appear in the plan with our 
Names affixed to them, and the Number of Acres 
each Lott contains figured on each Lott, may be 
granted to us on such restrictions and regulations 
as are Customary in the like Cases. And your 
petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray in 
behalf of the Petitioners. Dated on the land 
called the Gore. 

NICOLAS CLARK. 

October 24, 1784. 

In response to this petition, several 
bills were introduced which passed only 
one house, but at last an act was en- 
grossed and signed ( Gen. Artemus Ward 
being then Speaker of the House ) au- 
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thorizing a commission to dispose of all 
the lands of the Commonwealth in Berk- 
shire County. After various changes, 
that commission in 1794 consisted of 
“Ebenezer Pierce, Israel Jones, Esquire, 
and Daniel Brown, Gentln., all of the 
County of Berkshire.” By this time, 
too, the Clarks had induced the commis- 
sion to take action concerning the land 
situated in the “ Gore.”’ 

But instead of granting to the petitioner 
the several “ Lotts of Land” of which 
they were in such peaceable possession, 
in the case of Nicolas Clark, the princi- 
pal petitioner, at least, they advertised 
and sold the land at public auction. Not 
unlikely, however, the advertising was a 
mere form, it being expected that the 
petitioner or his friends, who had, no 
doubt, partially improved the land, would 
be the only bidders. At. all events, 
through the action of the Commissioners, 
the Clark family acquired a perfect title 
to something over a square mile of land 
in the “Gore.” Following is the instru- 
ment of sale by the Commonwealth : 


“Whereas, in and by a Resolve of the Great 
and General Court Empowering, etc., etc. 

“ Know ye, That we the said Ebenezer Pierce, 
Israel Jones and Daniel Brown, having in pursu- 
ance of the aforesaid Resolve duly advertised the 
sale of the same Land in the Stockbridge News- 
paper, and having upon the sixteenth day of 
December, 1794, at Adams, exposed for sale the 
following tract or parcel of land lying in the 
“Gore,” so called, north of Adams in said County, 
bounded as follows: Beginning at Peter Carpen- 
ter’s North West Corner, Thence Westerly on a 
straight line to the North East corner of a fifty 
acre lot deeded to Samuel Short; Thence running 
N. 7° 40m. E. or parallel with Williamstown East 
line to the North line of the State at Stamford; 
Thence Easterly to the Northwest corner of land 
sold to Jesse Bronson; thence Southerly on the 
said Bronson’s West line to the corner first men- 
tioned, laid out for Seven Hundred and two 
Acres, one quarter and twenty rods, be the same 
more or less and having on the sixteenth 
day of December, 1794, at Adams aforesaid, ex- 
posed the same to sale at public vendue, Stephen 
Clark of a place called Seaconk [a name given 
to the “Gore,” region by early settlers, but later 
displaced by the name Clarksburg] in said 
County, Yeoman, then and there approving and 
offered the sum of Thirty pounds, fourteen shil- 
lings, which was more than any other person 
offered, therefore by virtue of the power 
given to me by the Resolve aforesaid . . . we 
do convey and confirm to the said Stephen Clark, 
his heirs and assigns forever, the afore described 
premises, with the privileges and appurtenances.” 

Dated, Dec. 18, 1794. 
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No legal inquiry would ever go behind 
this instrument, but our interest being 
historic, we may ask upon what grounds 
the title to these lands became thus vested 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

First, the Commonwealth having, upon 
the adoption of its constitution in 1780, 
assumed all the obligations, adopted the 
laws, and became the sole representative 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, it 
of right held whatever land titles rested 
in the Province. 

The Province of Massachusetts Bay, in 
like manner, upon its enaction as a Prov- 
ince by the charter of William and Mary 
in 1692, was granted all the landed inter- 
ests of the Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England. 

Following is the endowment clause of 
the charter: 


“William and Mary by the grace of God King 
and Queen of England . . . Whereas [ Patent 
gives by James I. and confirmed by Charles I. ] 
and Whereas [Patent “cancelled, vacated and 
annihilated] and Whereas [Petition made by the 
colony for a confirmation of right] etc, We [do 
enct “the Province of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England”’] and of our special grace, certain 
Knowledge and mere motion. .. do give and 
grant unto our good subjects, the inhabitants of 
our said province or territory of the Massachu- 
setts Bay and their successors all that part of New 
England in America [former grant recited with 
limitations and additions] . . . Provided also that 
it shall and may be lawful of the said Governor 
and General Assembly to make or pass any grant 
of land lying within the bounds of the colonies 
formerly called the colonies of the Massachusetts 
Bay and New Plymouth and province of Main, 
in such manner as heretofore they might have 
done, by virtue of any former charter or letters 
patent; which grants of lands, within the bounds 
aforesaid, we do hereby will and ordain to be and 
continue forever of full force and effect, without 
our further approval or consent... . 

Witness ourselves at Westminster the 7th day 
of October in the 5 year of our reign. 

By writ of privy seal. 


This carries me back to the original 
settlers who obtained their title to the 
lands by the sovereign grant of Charles 
I. of England by the following patent : 


“James I., by the grace of God, King ete. 
[given letters patent to the Council of Plymouth 
to occupy and possess all lands hereinafter de- 
scribed] [The Council of Plymouth having con- 
veyed their title to certain gentlemen, among 
them John Endicott and John Humphrey } Charles 
I. by the grace of God, King etc. [confirms to 
these proposed settlers the lands] To be holden 
of us, our heirs and successors, as of our manor of 
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East Greenwich in the county of Kent, in free 
and common soccage, and not in capits, nor by 
knight’s service: yielding and paying therefor 
unto us our heirs and successors the fifth part of 
the ore of gold and silver which shall from time 
to time, and at all times hereafter happen to be 
found, gotten had and obtained in any of the said 
lands within said limits, etc. [The following 
described territory and lands. ] “All that part 
of Newe England in America which lyes anc 
extendes between a_ great river then com- 
onlie called Monomack river, alias Mimmack 
river, and a certen other river then called Charles 
river, being in the bottome of a certen bay then 
comonlie called Massachusetts ... bay. And 
also all and singular those landes and heredita- 
ments whatsoever lyeing within the space of three 
English myles of the south parte of the said river 
called Charles river, or of any or every parte 
thereof: And also all and singular the landes and 
hereditaments whatsoever lyeing and being within 
the space of three English myles to the southward 
of the southernmost parte of the said baye called 
Massachusetts . . bay: And also all and singular 
the landes and hereditaments which lye and be 
within the space of three English miles to the 
northward of the said river called Monomack 
alias Mimmack or to the norward of any and 
every parte thereof, and all landes and heredita- 
ments lyeing within the lymith aforesaid north 
and south, in latitude and bredth and in length 
and longitude, of and within all the bredth afore- 
said, throughout the mayne landes then, from the 
Atlantic and within sea and ocean on the east 
parte, to the south sea on the west parte: And all 
lands and groundes, place and places, soyles, 
woods and wood groundes etc., etc. [ excepting, 
however, from this grant any territory which at its 
date is] actuallie possessed or inhabitted by any 
other Christian Prince or State.” ... Sealed 
with the great seal of England. 
March 18, 1628. 


Such a gift by a European sovereign, it 
must be conceded, seems an imperfect 
basis of ownership. Still Charles I. had 
the same right then to grant Massa- 
chusetts lands to the Governor and Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay that the King 
of Spain or Napoleon Bonaparte had to 
sell to the United States our Spanish and 
French domains; the same right indeed 
that the Great Powers of Europe are 
exercising to-day, as they carve and dis- 
tribute the wild regions of Africa. And 
such claims are not wholly fictitious. 
Under the protection (nominal at least) 
of the English flag, a stable and beneficent 
government was guaranteed to this new 
territory. If therefore it be granted that 
the United States Government at Wash- 
ington can give me a solid claim to a 
section of land in Alaska, my claim to 
Musterfield farm, based upon the patent 
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of Charles I., must be 
solid. 

For myself, however, I prefer not to 
look across the ocean for the origin of 
my title. When the original Patent or 
Charter was annulled by Charles II., and 
Sir Edmund Andros came over as their 
arbitrary governor, he told the people of 
Massachusetts that, having no charter, 
they no longer had any claims to the 
undivided lands. Upon which John 
Higginson, minister of Salem, declared 
that the people of New England held 
their lands “by the grand charter from 
God.” Is not such a charter sufficient 
for the people of any sovereign Common- 
wealth? ‘They, not a portion of them, 
but all of them collectively, own all the 
land within the limits to which they ex- 
tend their governmental and industrial 
care. When, for its better administration, 
they see fit to intrust a parcel of land to 
an individual—as the Commonwealth 
assigned those 702 acres to Stephen 
Clark —it should be deemed, not an 
absolute relinquishment, but an allotmert 
during the pleasure of the people, or 
until the best interests of all can be sub- 
served by some new distribution. Hold- 
ing to their view, I do not claim to own 
any more of Musterfield Farm than any 
other citizen of Massachusetts. I occupy 
and improve it, because all the people, 


recognized as 


deeming this wise, have for the time 
granted me certain exclusive rights. 


What, therefore, should I, or should any 
man, care for land titles, beyond the fact 
that all the people, who “ by the grand 
charter of God” own the land, allow us, 
for the time being, to administer it? 

A few words only as to the titles of the 
Indians to these lands. In general, it 
may be said that Massachusetts dealt 
fairly with the claims of the natives. 
The instructions to the first governor, 
Endicott, were uniformly followed out. 
“If any of the savages,” he was told, 
“pretend right of inheritance to all or 
any part of the lands granted in our 
patent, endeavor to purchase their tytle, 
that we may avoid the least scruple of 
intrusion.” In Berkshire County there 
were but few Indians, and all, so far as I 
can learn, in the southern part of the 
country. 
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The farming lands which they claimed 
in the Housatonic Valley were purchased 
of them, and even the vague claims which 
they laid to the neighboring regions as 
their hunting grounds were recognized 
and liquidated. No doubt there were 
occasional frauds practised upon these 
nations; but the following legislative 
enactment, dated March 4, 1784, will 
show that they had rights which the 
Commonwealth compelled men to re- 
spect. 

“An act for impowering certain Persons to 
examine the sales that have been made by the 
Moheakunnuk Tribe of Indians, and for register- 
ing the future sales of all lands of the said tribe 
of Indians: 

*“ Be it enacted. That John Bacon, Jah- 
leel Woodbridge, Esqrs., and Mr. John Sargent, 
missionary to the said Indians, all of Stockbridge, 
be and hereby are appointed commissioners to 
examine the sales of all lands heretofore made by 
any of the Indians belonging to the Moheakunnuk 
tribe residing in Stockbridge, in the county of 
Berkshire, which have not been legally confirmed 
and that the said commissioners or any two of 
them be and they hereby are authorized and 
empowered, if they shall judge such sales to have 
been justly and freely made, and that the Indian 
or Indians making such sales have received the 
just value thereof; in such case and not otherwise 
to confirm the same, by entering their approbation 
on the back of the deed conveying such lands, 
signed with their hands in the presence of two 
witnesses; which approbation so signified and 
attested, together with the deed, shall be recorded 
by the registrar of the said county, and that such 
deed there approved shall be of equal force and 
validity with a good and lawful deed made by any 
subject of this Commonwealth.” 


So far as I have been able to learn, no 
Indians ever laid claims to lands in Berk- 
shire much north of Pittsfield, and for all 
that they did claim, as before said, they 
were paid. 

And now having cleared our title back- 
ward from the deed of the Common- 
wealth, let us follow it downward fgom 
that point. . 

The Registrar informs me that Stephen 
Clark conveyed his purchase to Joshua 
Clark, by deed dated July 4, 1808. 
Joshua Clark reconveyed some lands to 
Stephen Clark, “excepting two hundred 
acres [ this is my Jé¢e noir ] lying on the 
west side of the highway which leads by 
the now dwelling-house of sd Clark, the 
excepted premises extending the width 
of two lots on the said road and back far 
enough to make two hundred acres.” 


Joshua Clark conveyed two hundred 
acres of land, more or less, in Clarks- 
burg, to David Darling, by Deed dated 
Sept. 12, 1818 [ presumably the above 
excepted two hundred acres ], and Ste- 
phen Clark conveyed to David Darling, 
Jr., two hundred acres, more or less, by 
deed dated Sept. 13, 1818. Lastly, 
David Darling conveyed to Salah Clark — 
the man signing the deed of the one hun- 
dred and thirty acres which I call mine — 
two hundred acres, more or less. 

This, one would say, should be one of 
the easiest of Massachusetts titles to 
trace. Only sixty years and six transfers 
from the Commonwealth to Salah Clark. 
And yet the Registrar has to acknowl- 
edge himself “all at sea’’ as to the line 
of succession. What would be recognized 
by a critical examiner as a perfect abstract 
of title cannot be made out from any 
official records. There is no doubt in 
the Registrar’s mind, or in my own, 
that my one hundred and thirty acres 
are a part of the seven hundred and two 
acres conveyed by the Commissioners. 
But which two hundred acres did David 
Darling convey to Salah Clark, — the two 
hundred bought of Joshua, or the two 
hundred bought of Stephen, or a part of 
both? And is it certain that the one 
hundred and thirty acres conveyed by 
Salah Clark were all or any of them a 
part of the two hundred acres bought of 
Darling, rather than a part of that three 
hundred acres which Stephen Clark had 
ieft after he had sold two hundred to 
Darling, and which Salah had acquired 
by inheritance or otherwise ? 

Fortunately, the statute of limitations 
makes these, for me, only speculative 
questions. But there are other questions 
connected with boundary lines which 
might prove of great moment. As said 
before, the location of that stake at the 
end of the tenth course of my deed, viz. : 
from Eli Clark’s Northwest corner “ west- 
erly on the fence to a stake,” is now 
purely a matter of tradition. As pointed 
out to me by my predecessor and ad- 
mitted by the then head of Eli Clark’s 
family, since deceased, the “stake ” was 
originally driven into a certain split rock 
which we three agreed to call the corner 
where my tenth and eleventh courses met. 
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But the “ fence” was and still is a rod or 
more inside of that split rock. Both my 
predecessors and the Clark representative 
assured me that it had been so built by 
them (in common ) because it was more 
convenient, by reason of trees, than to 
build it on the exact line. 

Now a year or two ago, when there was 
a passing gold craze in that region, my 
boy found in a ditch near by and runing 
in the line of that strip of land between 
the split rock and the fence, a bit of fool’s 
gold, and thought he had a treasure. 
Suppose it had been gold and the vein 
had run straight through that strip in 
question. 

The old man on the Clark side, who 
admitted my corner at the split rock, and 
told why the fence was built off the line, 
is dead. Suppose the living Clarks (a 
wild fancy concerning such people), but 
suppose these honest Clarks should fall 
from grace, and contend that that split 
rock was all a fancy of mine and my 
predecessors, and that the fence was the 
line, and the vein of gold theirs. I could 
summon my predecessor, but he might 
be outnumbered, and that by members 
“of a family supposed to know and to 
cherish all the traditions concerning that 
land in the “ Gore,’ deeded to Stephen 
Clark. In which case, justice might fail. 
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All of which goes to show two things. 
First, that aman in Massachusetts may have 
an equitable and undisputed title to his 
land, derived from the Commonwealth, 
or the old Province, or the Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ; and yet, 
if urged for an abstract of title for even 
two generations, be unable to give it. 
But further it seems to be shown that 
there is need of some change by which 
the boundaries of farming lands in Mas- 
sachusetts shall be accurately determined 
and officially certified, instead of being 
left to the memories of not always friendly 
neighbors. A good many things may 
happen along the borders of farms even 
in twenty years. Under our present sys- 
tem of bounding by “little red oaks,” 
and “ walnut trees,” and “ five-acre lots,”’ 
and “brother Eli’s Northeast corner,”’ 
and “ stakes’ which decay and disappear, 
and “ fences”’ which are frequently moved 
and that without any official registry 
of titlke—there is nothing approaching 
the accuracy possible under the United - 
States system of describing lands. And 








that there has been no great amount of 
litigation among us, over farm boundaries, 
speaks rather for the good character of 
our rural population than for the correct- 
ness of our happy-go-lucky way of telling 
where a piece of land is. 
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SOCIALISM is asserting itself in all sorts of ways 
in this time, however men may quarrel over the 
word—the principle, that is, of public manage- 
ment of what concerns the public good. Twenty 
years ago people would have laughed at free fer- 
ries; it is a poor creature that will let us pay his 
fares, they would have thought. To-day all sen- 
sible people see plainly enough that a ferry-boat 
is only a moving bridge —and toll-bridges are 
pretty generally recognized as belonging to the 
dark ages. This was recognized of the tollgate 
on the turnpike before it was recognized of the 
bridge, and the public took into its own control 
what was so clearly a public matter as the roads. 
To-day most sensible people are beginning to see 
that a road is not less a road because built of iron 
instead of dirt, and beginning to see that in the 
new order of things most men use the iron one 
much more than the dirt one. The railroad has 
become one of the necessary public conveniences 
and instruments, as truly so as the city street or 
the country road. Who can doubt that its history 
will run the same course as that of the turnpike 
and the bridge, and that we shall look back to our 
present system of letting roads be run by private 
men for private gain, instead of by the public for 
the public convenience, as belonging to the dark ® 
ages of railroad history, as we now look back to 
the tollgate? Who can doubt that we shall very 
soon look back with wonder and with mirth at 
sober arguments in our legislatures against giving 
a city the right even to light its own streets? 
Most men laugh and wonder now when told that 
forty or fifty years ago, people fought as earnestly 
against the establishment of public water-works, 
—the laying of an aqueduct, at the public cost, 
for the public good, to Lake Cochituate or else- 
where. What right to interfere with us who make 
money by supplying people with water from our 
own pond? they asked; what right to endanger 
in this way our vested interests? Why do most 
men laugh and wonder at this? Because it was 
yesterday, and not to-day, and most men require 
distance to see the ridiculous. 

* 

THE State of New Hampshire has recently be- 
come a Socialist in an interesting way. It has, as 
a state, undertaken to help its people sell a great 
lot of their “ abandoned farms,” and it has under- 
taken to help them in the summer boarding busi- 
ness. This latter it does by issuing, from the 
office of the Commissioner of Agriculture, a most 
attractive handbook, describing all the various 
summer resorts among its lakes and. mountains, 
enforcing its commendations by great numbers of 
beautiful photographic views, and giving lists of 
all the good hotels and boarding-houses, with 
their terms. This is certainly a very sensible 
thing for the state to do. We think that the peo- 
ple who staid in these hotels and boarding-houses 
last summer left five million dollars behind them 
in payment of their bills. Probably no five mil- 
lion dollars spent within its borders during the 
year helped the people of the state more. The 
cotton factory is not a more important factor in 


the material welfare of a state like New Hamp- 
shire than the summer hotel and boarding-house 
and this will more and more em- 
phatically true. It is as wise as it is enterprising 
for the state as such to give its intelligent super- 
vision to an interest so important, and to co- 
operate with its people in commending their 
charming summer resorts to the people of the 
country. 

Concerning the matter of the “abandoned 
farms” of New Hampshire, as of Vermont and 
Massachusetts, much has been said. More than 
a year ago the New Hampshire Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Mr. Bachelder, after careful corres- 
pondence with the selectmen of the various towns 
of the state, issued a pamphlet describing nearly 
fifteen hundred of these “abandoned farms ’” — 
that is, farms going to decay, and for sale at low 
rates—and sent several thousand copies to all 
parts of the United States, and even to Canada, 
England, and Sweden. Up to August, 1890, as 
appears from the report before us, over two thou- 
sand letters of inquiry were received as a re- 
sult. It is interesting to notice the localities 
whence these inquiries came: 975 (almost 
half) were from Massachusetts; 422, from New 





become 





Hampshire; 244, from New York; 90, from 
Vermont; 54, from Pennsylvania; 48, from 
Illinois; 44, from Maine; 39, from Con- 


necticut; 36, from Michigan; 34, from Mary- 
land; 30, from New Jersey. Then the numbers 
from each state became small, but almost every 
state is in the list, and two inquiries from London 
are registered. Those farms which have become 
occupied are mainly taken by Americans. <A 
large number have become occupied by city peo- 
ple desiring homes in the country. “ Fortunate, 
indeed, will it be for the state,” says the Com- 
missioner, “ when the unsold, abandoned farms are 
utilized by this class of people.” “The summer 
boarding business,” he adds, “was never so large 
in the state as in 1890, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the widespread attention recently 
called to the attractions of New Hampshire has 
had some effect in this direction. We believe 
that the appreciation, both at home and abroad, of 
New Hampshire’s advantages, which has surely 
resulted from the enactment of this law, can be 
strengthened and extended by a liberal policy on 
the part of the state, until the capacity of our 
summer hotels and boarding-houses will need to 
be doubled, and no abandoned farm worth any 
one’s attention need be without occupants.” 

Here, surely, is a piece of Socialism which has 
had very quick and beneficent results, and com- 
mends itself at once tocommon sense. We think 
that it suggests many things in which every state 
in New England, and every state in the country, 
might profitably fullow the lead of New Hamp- 
shire. 

o*s 

THE recent very successful rendering of the 

musi¢ of the “ Parsifal” in Boston, through the 


earnest effort and under the direction of Mr. B. 
T. Lang, may almost be said to mark an epoch in 
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the study of Wagner in America. Half a dozen 
years ago, in connection with the performances at 
Baireuth the summer after Wagner’s death, the 
disciples of the great composer in Germany pub- 
lished a striking memorial work, in which the va- 
rious phases of his life and genius were treated 
by numerous special students. There were trib- 
utes not only from the great body of German 
admirers, but also from France, Italy, England 
and America. The brief paper from America 
was by Elizabeth E. Evans, who gave to her word 
the caption, “The Music of the Future in the 
Country of the Future.” It will be serviceable, we 
think, to take this American word out of the Ger- 
man book, and give it currency here at this time. 

America’s part in the recognition and dis- 
semination of Wagner’s ideas and Wagner’s music 
is at present rather to be described in prophetic 
vision than recorded as past achievement. And, 
as usual with prophecies which fulfil themselves, 
the vision is founded upon actual facts and 
reasonable inferences. For in America “the 
music of the future” has not to contend with a 
natural lack of musical ability, nor with a national 
hatred of German production, nor with a deep- 
rooted preference for a long-established and 
opposing school of harmony: the Americans are 
by nature a musical people, and no prejudice 
hinders their welcome reception of the master’s 
immortal works. What is wanting is a thorough 
and widespread knowledge of these great tone- 
dramas; and it will not be long before every pos- 
sible advantage for the study of the Wagner 
operas will be available in our own country for 
all who are gifted with the necessary talent. For- 
tunately, there is no dearth of excellent material 
for the development of the new school. Almost 
every village in the land can boast of more than 
one voice, which under proper training would 
secure for its possessor fame and fortune on the 
stage. American singers are already occupying 
the first place in many old-world theatres, and ex- 
perienced teachers abroad are loud in praise of 
the remarkable sweetness and flexibility of trans- 
atlantic tones. It is our abundant sunshine, our 
dry, elastic, stimulating air, which we have to 
thank for this national distinction. 

It is true that thus far the majority of singers 
who go abroad to study devote thenrselves prin- 
cipally to Italian opera, one great reason for this 
choice being that most of the students know but 
little about the German opera, especially the com- 
positions of Richard Wagner. Such ignorance is 
not to be wondered at nor blamed, when one 
considers the immense extent and _ scattered 
population of the country, and the very recent 
opportunity acquired by a limited portion of our 
citizens of turning from material exigencies to the 
cultivation of esthetic pleasures. It required 
many years, even in Germany, to make Wagner 
acceptable to his countrymen, and at this day 
there is a strong party working with all its might 
against his innovating ideas. 

Of all foreign countries, America has shown 
most zeal in the introduction of these much dis- 
cussed and generally misunderstood compositions. 
Wagner’s earlier operas have long been known to 
the lovefs of music in our large cities; and when in 
1875 Lohengrin was given for the first time in 
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London it was an American prima donna (Malle 
Albani) who filled the vo/e of Elsa. All American 
singers studying abroad are sure, sooner or later, 
to be deeply impressed with the excellencies of 
the new school, while the thousands of Americans 
who travel in Europe for pleasure return home 
full of enthusiastic admiration for the Wagner 
operas, and thus strengthen the growing desire of 
the general public to establish a suitable centre 
for the development of this tone-cult within our 
own borders. ‘This desire has already taken 
shape in a definite plan, the work of certain 
progressive minds, which will not allow the 
scheme to fail for lack of earnest endeavor. 
Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, and Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander have for several years been given occa- 
sionally in our largest cities, and the recent grand 
concerts of Mr. Thomas have begun to familiarize 
a favored portion of our citizens with the magni- 
ficent harmonies of Parsifal and the Nibelungen 
ring. But it is impossible, even with such singers 
as Materna and Scaria, and with such an or- 
chestra as Thomas’s, to impart, within the limita- 
tion of a concert, any adequate idea of these 
wonderful compositions. Wagner’s operas are 
great dramas, demanding, even more than other 
operas, fit illustration through action, costume, 
and scenery. What we want in America is a 
in accordance 
with Wagner’s ideas, which ideas will ultimately 
be discovered to apply to the proper rendering of 
all music whatsoever. For in no case ought an 
orchestra to be placed between the singers and 
the audience, and in no case ought upholstery 
and decorations to be allowed to neutralize the 
acoustic advantages of a theatre or concert hall. 

There is a widespread notion that Wagner’s 
music ruins the voice, and as a corollary to that 
proposition it is supposed that a peculiar kind of 
voice and a peculiar method of vocal training are 
requisite to secure the desired effect. But under 
proper conditions Wagner’s music does not re- 
quire injurious exertion on the singer’s part. The 
screaming too often indulged in and justly com- 
plained of is partly the fault of imperfectly trained 
singers and partly due to the excessive noise made 
by poorly conducted orchestras. It is an erron- 
eous and highly mischievous idea to suppose that 
because Wagner’s music consists mostly of sus- 
tained notes and is entirely void of florid effects, 
it can be successfully performed by any strong 
voice without much previous study. Every thor- 
oughly trained singer knows that the proper ren- 
dering of a sustained tone implies a full mastery 
of all the graces of song. So far as the develop- 
ment of tones is concerned, precisely the same 
training is necessary for Wagner’s music that 
would be imparted to a student of Italian opera, 
and the slow, steady, natural development pro- 
duced by the “ old Italian’ method is as true and 
safe and sufficient to-day as it ever was. The 
reason why so many voices break and fail is that 
they try to accomplish the work of several years 
in as many months, and aspire to execute Wagner’s 
abrupt transitions and passionate climaxes when 
they ought to be still practising the scale. 

But while it is true that a thoroughly trained 
voice can adapt itself to any style of music, it is 
also true that the Wagner operas require special 
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instruction from teachers who have been educated 
under the influence of the master himself. Every 
tone and phrase, every movement and gesture 
must be true to tradition, in order to produce its 
full effect, and all the accessories must conform to 
the original standard; for Wagner, besides being 
a musician and poet, had the eye of a painter, 
and the very rainbow in the sky does not display 
more delicate separation and harmonious blending 
of color than charms the beholder in the stage 
effects which he personally superintended, or for 
which he gave minute directions. 

It is safe to foretell that close upon the realized 
enterprise of a Wagner-Theatre in America will 
follow the founding of a Wagner School of Music, 
wherein competent teachers shall impart the 
knowledge of that artistic union of tone and ex- 
pression and dramatic action which constituted 
Wagner’s idea of an opera. There ought to be 
such a school in America; there would be, if 
Wagner’s transcendent music were better known; 
there will be, so soon as it becomes familiar to the 
people at large. If individual munificence do not 
soon lay the foundation of an institution so emi- 
nently conducive to the public good, united enter- 
prise must secure the advantages of this powerful 
element in the progress of national culture. 

For we must not overlook the grand ethic and 
zesthetic service which Wagner accomplished for 
his native country, and for the whole world, in 
choosing the heroic legends of Germany for the 
subject of his tone-dramas, No existing history, 
nor poem, nor romance, nor picture is able to give 
so vivid a representation of the life and thought 
of this ancestral people as is offered in the Wagner 
operas. And besides sharing in the universal 
sympathy of humanity with every faithful por- 
trayal of the passions of our common nature, we 


have an inherited interest in the story; for that 
land of river-myth and forest-legend is our old 
home — our race was German before it was Eng- 
lish or American. 
* ® 

THE bust of Wagner, a copy of which forms the 
frontispiece to the present number of the magazine, 
has an impressive history. It was modelled. by 
the sculptor, Lorenz Gedon, the enthusiastic “ad- 
mirer of the master, who died at Munich on the 
27th of December, 1883, — Wagner having sat for 
it. The sculptor brought it to its present degree 
of perfection, however, after the death.of Wagner, 
on commission of the owner of the bust, Herr 
Friedrich Schén of Worms. Sick, with death 
already staring him in the face, the artist worked 
on the bust with touching devotion, again and 
again rejecting his result and then beginning 
anew, so hard was it to satisfy himself. Tor- 
tured incessantly by terrible suffering, he did not 
rest until the work, which must be called his last 
work, was accomplished. When, only a few 
weeks before his death, an important part of the 
bust was shattered by an unfortunate accident, he 
stole repeatedly from his death-bed into his a¢e/ier’, 
and completely repaired the damage. ‘ My work 
must be an honor to the master,” he would say — 
and that it is, but no less an honor to Gedon him- 
self, who in his work has undoubtedly given us the 
best bust, and the only one, writes one compe- 
tent to speak, which in the features gives expres- 
sion to the mighty spirit of Richard Wagner. 
It was announced that after the shoulders, left 
unfinished by Gedon, had been completed, arrange- 
ments were to be made for having casts of the 
bust made, to meet any public demand, and we 
trust this has been done. 
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PAST THE First MILEPosT. 


ONCE I really thought it true, 

“ Man proposes, gods dispose; 
Now the adage I construe, 

“Gods, dispose man to propose !”’ 


—A. E. Hoyt. 


” 


* 
* * 
CALEB’sS COURTSHIP. 


“T ALWUz said,” remarked Uncle Rube, tilting 
his chair into a more convenient angle against the 
piazza-post, and pausing to spit another volley of 
tobacco-juice into space, “ I alwuz said that Kellub 
Hayes wuz never prop’ly brohe. He wuz alwuz 
dretful hard to git along with when he wuz a lee- 
tle child, but his mother wuz mostly to blame, ’n 
I alwuz said so. He never wuz broke. Why, 
that woman ’d work an’ slave for him f’m mornin’ 
til night, an’ he’d never lift a hand to help her. 
Jest laid ’round an’ didn’t do nawthin ’t all. 
Couldn’t help a’growin’ up wuthless an’ good-for- 
nawthin’. He hed a turrible temper too, an’ 


when he’d git them fits on him, sir, he’d act jest 
like a crazy crittur; stomp an’ rare ’round ’tell 
t'ud fairly frighten ye to see him. Nobody liked 
him, an’ he hedn’t no friends, an’ ez he grew 
older he got more disagreeable an’ hard to git 
along with.” 

Uncle Rube paused reflectively to pick his 
teeth with the stem of a maple leaf. 

“Tell us about that love affair of his,’ I sug- 
gested coaxingly. He gave a little chuckle. 

“Wa-al it does seem to me ez that wuz the 
queerest courtin’ I ever see. It wuz jest charac- 
triskit o’ the boy, an’ nary a soul blamed the gal 
for refusin’ him. Women won’t be druv,” — he 
wagged his grizzled old head in emphasis, — 
an’ I cal’late Kellub re’lizes that now. But ez 
fur ez that goes, no gal in her senses ’d ever want 
to marry a feller of Kellub Hayes’s disp’sision. 
Why, he threat’ned he’d kill her ef she didn’t 
marry him, an’ she wuz re’lly afeard of her life 
whilst he wuz a’ tormentin of her to make her 
hev him. She wuz a nice girl, Jennie Marstin, 
smart an’ handy, an’ her father wuz pooty well 
off, so’t she hed ’bout what she wanted. She 
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took a notion to go to teachin’ school one winter, 
an’ got a chance in Raynersville, where Kellub 
Hayes’s mother lived, an’ that’s how Kellub fust 
come to know her. She didn’t like him f’m the 
fust, an’ he pestered her ’bout to death, ’tell fin- 
ally she actially hed to gin up an’ go home; an’ 
bless me ef the feller didn’t foller her! Yes, sir, 
he tagged right after her, an’ camped down at 
one of the neighbors’, tho’ land knows they didn’t 
w&nt him, he was so ’tarnal disagreeable. Then 
what did the crittur dew but buy some lumber, 
an’ he went to work an’ built a shanty right nigh 
to Hiram Marstin’s house; an’ they couldn’t do 
nothin’ ’bout it becuz nobuddy knew who owned 
the land,—so there he wuz, right under their 
noses, an’ no mistake. Wal, sir, the way that 
pesky young varmint tormented them people wuz a 
caution! It did seem ez ef a devil hed persession 
onhim. He’d hide behind the bushes in the road, 
an’ watch for Jennie when she went out, an’ then 
he’d bounce out at her, when she come along, 
and frighten her haffen to death; an’ he’d dror 
them wicked brows o’ his’n together an’ say, 
“Wal, ye goin’ to say yes? Ye might’s well, fur 
by the Lord ye’ll.never marry any one but me, 
not while I’m a livin’, now ye mark my word!’ 
An’ he’d go fur Jennie’s mother, an’ try to make 
her say she’d make Jennie hev him. An’ ez fur 
Jennie’s father, Hiram Marstin, it seemed ez tho’ 
the feller couldn’t do enough to spite him, and he 
never wasted an oppertunity to do Hiram an in- 
jury. Hiram wuz a peaceable man, an’ couldn’t 
bear to hev a fuss with nobody, but sometimes 
the cuttin’s up o’ that Kellub Hayes ’ud be too 
much even fur him to stand, an’ he threatened two 
or three times to hev him arrested. , But law me! 
threat’nin’s didn’t do no good, and Kellub grew 
worse an’ worse. Wal, the things that feller 
done, sir; why, ye wouldn’t believe! He must ’a’ 
sat up nights to think ’em out. He seemed to be 
fairly bubblin’ over with pe-ewer cussedness! 
He’d go an’ lay logs acrost the road so’t Hiram’d 
hev to lug ’em_ away agin, an’ he’d cut the well- 
rope an’ let the bucket fall down into the water, 
an’ he’d let down the bars o’ the cow-yard so’t 
the cows ’ud git out an’ Hiram ’d hev to go an’ 
hunt ’em up; an’ mind ye, this wuz all hecuz 
they wouldn’t favor him fur Jennie’s beau. Never 
see a feller so sot! But Lor’ bles$ ye, it didn’t 
make Jennie or any of ’em change their mind; 
an’ it wuz sech a ridicklous way to go to work 
*bout it that a good many of the neighbors 
avowed Kellub Hayes had gone soft in the brain, — 
an’ I vummy it did look like it. Guess t’would 
be truth enough to say he never hardened, — 
he! he! 

“Wal, things come to a head one day when 
Hiram wuz a’hayin’. He’n Kellub’d hed a set-to 
the day before, an’ Hiram hed told Kellub ther’ 
warn’t no use in his pesterin’ Jenny, for she’d 
never hev him, an’ he’d better go home to his 
mother an’ not be a’hangin’ ’round like a whip- 
ped hound, an’ so forth; an’ Kellub went off 
avowin’ turrible things. Hiram hayed the next 
day, an’ he wuz anxious to git it all in, becuz it 
looked kinder smutty up the nor’east. When he 
come along with the fust load, he see Kellub 
a’watchin’ fur him out’n the door of his shanty; 
an’ jest ez he turned the road that led to the barn, 
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up come Kellub an’ throwed himself ri’ down in 
the dirt in front of the horse, so’t Hiram hed to 
pull him up or run over him. Kellub laid there 
an’ wouldn’t budge, an’ when Hiram.’ud turn the 
horse onto the side o’ the road an’ try to git by, 
Kellub ’ud hop up an’ go lay down in front of the 
horse ag’in. Wal, ’twas the aggravatinest actions 
ye ever see, an’ ef I’d be’n Hiram Marstin I vum 
I’d ’a’run spang over him. Hiram reasoned and 
urged, but ’twant no use, an’ it looked every 
minute ez tho’ ’twould rain, and Hiram wuz clean 
pu’plexed. Ye see Kellub jest wanted to keep 
Hiram f’m barnin’ his hay so’s ’twould git wet an’ 
spiled. He jest done it for spite, that’s all. 
Finally, Hiram got down off the wagon, unhitched 
the horse, an’ took him up to the barn. His 
brother, ’Lias Marstin, hed hearn o’ the fuss an 
come over, and, Hiram told him to hitch up the 
buggy an’ drive to town an’ see Lawyer Pepper 
*bout it. So off he went, an’ Hiram got his Bible 
an’ hymn-book, an’ went back to the haycart 
where Kellub wuz, a’lyin in the dirt like a dog. 
Hiram clim’ up to the seat, an’ opened the Bible, 
jest like t’was a meetin’, ar’ began an’ read a 
chapter in Psalms that kind o’ fitted the case, 
speakin’ up strong an’ loud, ’speshully where it 
says, “ Let not mine enemies triumph over me,” 
an’ “ Let them be ashamed, oh Lord, which trans- 
gress without cause,” an’ so forth. Then he gave 
out the hymn, an’ sung it right threw, all the 
varses, little Jimmy Davis, who wuz sittin’ on the 
fence, a’joinin’ in the chorus. An’ there Hiram 
sot an’ read an’ sung a good hour, with Kellub 
a’huggin’ his spite an’ chewin’ grass, fur all the 
world like a balky mew-el. But the fust thing he 
knowed, up druv Hiram’s brother with the con- 
stable, who yanked him on his feet in no time, 
an’ he wuz arrested fur obstructin’ the highway, 
an’ hustled off to town in the constable’s team, an’ 
popped into the town jail afore. he knowed what 
hed happened to him. Haw! haw! ye’d orter 
seen Kellub’s face when he went a’swishin’ off to 
town with the constable. An’ ez they druv by 
the house Jennie stood in the doorway, a’wavin’ 
her han’k’chief an’ makin’ bleeve cry an’ hollerin’ 
**Good-by, Kellub; hev a good time, Kellub,” 
an’ then laughin’ fit to split herself. An’ that 
wuz the last of Kellub’s courtin’ of Jennie Mar- 
stin, fur by the time he’d got threw with that 
scrape an’ hed marnedged to scratch up the 
money to pay the fine, Jenny hed gone to Crafts- 
ville to visit her aunt, an’ when she come back 
she wuz married to John Baker that she’d been 
a’goin’ with fur years. When Kellub come back 
an’ found that Jenny wuz goin’ to be married, he 
blustered aroun’ an’ vowed he’d shoot both on 
’em an’ himself, too. Lord knows nobuddy’d 
’a’shed ary tear ef he’d ’a’put himself out o’ the 
way, but he wuz too big a coward to do either. 

“What became of him? Oh,I dunno. He 
cleared out an’ went off out West somewheres, I 
believe. Poor Kellub! ’twuz mos’ly his mother’s 
fault—I alwuz said so. He warn’t brought up 
right’, an’ he never got over it. “ Wa-al,’”’ —the 
old man arose slowly and stretched himself with 
a mighty yawn,—‘“I can see my old ’ooman 
a’beckonin’ to me, an’ I guess it’s "bout time fur 
me an’ the chickens to go to roost.” 

— Alice Fessenden Peterson. 
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MYTHS. 
By Maria S. Porter. 


IN the dear days of old we severely were told 
That good little children were seen and not 
heard; 
So, asking no question, with ostrich digestion 
We swallowed of all that we read every word. 


Of late they write history, and in mythical mystery 
They fade away from us like mists of the 
morn — 
The poets and heroes, the Homers and Neros, 
Till we wonder at last if they ever were born. 











“J dont believe there's nu sich «a person ci 
BeiseyPrig to Sarey Gomp in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
































Men famous of eld, and the saints dearest held, 
To whose skirts all our faith we did pin, 

Into myths are resolved, or at least are dissolved 
Into air that’s exceedingly thin; 


Till we’re very much vexed, or are sadly perplexed, 
When late writers declare, “he’s a myth; that’s a 
hoax.” 
Through the mist of the ages we can’t see the sages, 
And a credence in them we in vain try to coax. 


With what ease we were able to swallow the fable 
Of the wolf-nurse that suckled those wonderful twins! 
Now the men that write history involve that in mythtery, 
And Rome’s famous story just dwindles and thins. 


In the days of Pompilius (or Tullus Hostilius) 
We were once told those wonderful triplets were born; 
That the brothers Curatii fought the brothers Horatii — 
A mill that the wiseacres now doubt with scorn. 


Metius Curtius’s leap down that chasm so deep 
Is a tale that on slightest of evidence leans; 
With Rome’s cackling geese it is all of a piece, 
And both are fit stories to tell the marines. 
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And scholarly Newman, with keenest acumen, 
Declares it’s rank folly to go by the books; 
E’en Cataline’s treason he doubts, with good rea- 

son, 


And at “ Et tu (O) Brute” suspiciously looks. 


As to brave William Tell, we are told it’s a sell 
About that small apple, and arrow he sped; 
Nor did Gesler the tyrant, imperious and irant 


Bid him shoot off the fruit from his son Albert’s 
head. 


And brave Pocahontas no club did confront, as 
She warded the blow from John Smith’s wait- 
ing head; 
Nor in the dark midnight, unguided by starlight 
Sped she swift through the forest with tidings 
of dread. 


E’en Shakespeare the Great was not deemed so of 
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To Lord Bacon ’twould seem, whom Pope sang 
of as mean, 


Would his namesake those works of rare genius 
accord. 
Though in matters of state his lordship was great 
To Shakespeare alone those creations award. 


Ah! sad is our fate to hear Goodrich relate 

A tale that he (Aaron) profoundly believes: 
. Columbus he’s tok 1 was a villain most bold, 
Assassin and robber — companion of thieves. 


Cc 


At this dastardly tale all language doth fail 
To express the contempt for its vender we feel 
This Goodrich so bold, who’s unblushingly told 


That our famous Columbus did murder and 
steal. 


If the stories in vogue prove Columbus a rogue, 
late Instead of the good man we read of of yore; 
By Miss Bacon, who told us he wrote not the Then our hearts, fondly turning, will ever be yearn- 
Plays, 


That while letters endure, we are perfectly sure, 


ing 





For the faith of our childhood — we'll question 
no more, 


All nations will join in delighting to praise. 
In that childhood we pondered and open-eyed wondered 
At pictures of Maelstrom off Norway’s bleak shore; 

Now Science discloses — its theory proposes, 
And children and ships are drawn in there no more. 





















ie In our youth did we deem that the famous Gulf Stream 
d Was warmed through by internal commotion, 
That idea’s dispelled by views nowadays held 

Of that wonderful river in ocean. 


So while clever Frank Newman, with his keen acumen, 
= Writes “ Myth” o’er the names of the ages so dark; 
And we’ve lost William Tell, and Columbus as well 
All dazed and bewildered, we’re “led to remark : ” 





What’s a body to do, if history’s not tfue, 
With faith shaken in song and in story? 
Do all writers lie? must we part with a sigh 

From our heroes, despoiled of their glory? 
What can we believe in? Our senses take leave in 
The whirl this new light has brought to our brain. 

Is the past alla hum? If to that we must come, 

Then how can our faith in the present remain? 

For to-morrow that’s past. We doubt all things at last, 

Till— even the nose on your face isn’t plain? 
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